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Preaching With Power: Preaching Christ—I 
David James Burrell, D. D. 


(Four years ago we carried the best series of 
articles on practical preaching that ever ap- 
The series later was 
made into book form and sold at $1.50, almost 
the price of The Expositor. It is therefore a 
Pleasure to tell you that we have secured the 
same author, David James Burrell, D. D., one of 
the three leading preachers in America. The 
titles of this series will be: 

- Preaching Christ. 
Preaching Sin. 
Preaching the Word. 
Preaching Morality, 
Preaching Benevolence. 
. Sticking to the Text. 

This will furnish a post-graduate course for 
any preacher, old or young, and incidentally the 
reading of the articles will improve the quality 
of—well, that other preacher’s sermons.) 

Let us not flatter ourselves, my brethren in 
the holy order of the Gospel, that we are the 
only preachers in the world. 

A preacher is simply a kerux or messenger, 
with something to say. 

The scientist is a preacher; and, in so far as 
his message has to do with facts as dis- 
tinguished from hypotheses, it behooves us to 
hear him. 


The philosopher is a preacher: and men like 
Plato who explore the Realm of the Unseen and 
return with trophies of truth are to be heard 
for their much thinking; though dreams and 
visions are of value only so far as they can be 
reduced to the terms of common life. 

The Moralist is a preacher; though not a 
preacher of Salvation; as witness Nero who was 
the consummate fruit of Seneca’s admirable 
code. 

The holy Yogee who sits by the wayside in 
India with a beggar’s gourd in hand, muttering 
cCabalistic phrases of the Tripitaka, is a preach- 
er; and indeed much that he preaches is true 
as far as it goes, though it goes but a little way. 

But here is the difference between us and all 
the other preachers; we preach Christ. If not, 
we are sailing under false colors; our Min- 
isterial Covenant is no better than a Gothic 
treaty with Belgium and our ordination vows 

-are reduced to nil. 

The religion which we profess, as its name 
indicates is distinctly a personal religion. A 
Christian is one who believes in Christ, and a 
Christian minister is one whose supreme aim 
and particular business is to persuade people to 
believe in Christ. 

We are engaged in a campaign, the keynote 
of which is the Kingdom. This Kingdom has its 
beginning in the heart of a man, when he ac- 
cepts Christ; as it is written, “The Kingdom of 
God is within you”: and by the multiplication 
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of units it is destined to overspread the world, 
as leaven leavens the whole lump by the touch 
of atom with atom. Philip brings Nathaniel, 
Andrew brings Simon, his brother; and so it 
shall continue until all are brought in. Going 
out and bringing in will establish the Kingdom 
from the river unto the ends of the earth; and 
nothing else will. 

The object of a political campaign is to urge 
the qualifications of certain candidates for the 
high offices to which they aspire. What would 
be thought of a speaker who, on being sent out 
by the central committee of his party to “swing 
around the circle” in the interests of a Presi- 
dential nominee, should only incidentally refer 
to him, or possibly not mention him at all? Our 
candidate is Christ. Our business as Christians 
is to see that he is seated upon his throne. Our 
special commission, as ministers of the Gospel, 
is to commend him to the hearts and con- 
sciences of men. Yet—God pity us for our lack 
of both loyalty and common sense—it is nothing 
unusual, nay, rather it is quite the vogue in 
certain quarters for pulpiteers to exploit art, 
science, philosophy, politics, social service, 
eugenics and everything else under the sun ex- 
cept Christ whom they are supposed to believe 
in as “their Lord, their life, their Sacrifice, their 
Saviour and their all!” 

I. But Why Should We Preach Christ? 

For three reasons. First, because he is the 
only hope of sinful men. I have seen the words 
Spes Unica on many crucifixes among the 
mountains beyond the sea. “The Only Hope! 
For there is none other name given under 
heaven or among men whereby we must be 
saved. If a minister does not believe that, of 
course he cannot preach it. If he does, he can- 
not help preaching it, in season and out of sea- 
son, with a passionate desire to bring men to 
Christ and to Salvation through him. 

Second, because the world does not believe in 
him. It thinks of Christ as “a root out of dry 
ground,” in whom there is no beauty or come- 
liness that they should desire bim. An uncon- 
verted man is simply one who has not solved 
the problem, ‘““What think ye of this Jesus which 
is called the Christ?” It is of vital importance 
that he should be obliged to face that question 
and reason it through to the end; so that he 
shall either reject Christ, a8 an impostor, or ac- 
cept him as what he claimed to be, the divine 
and only Saviour from the shame and power 

enalty of sin. 
era: pecaiss as Christian ministers we have 
entered into a solemn covenant to do this very 
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thing. To be sure, if the man in the pulpit does 
not believe that the sinner is in any real dan- 
ger or that Christ is the only Saviour, he will 
feel no responsibility in these premises; but in 
that case he should, obviously, in the interest 
of common honesty, not to say decency, step 
down and out. But ministers as a rule are 
honest men, Christian men who mean to do their 
utmost duty by their fellow men; and most of 
them are sincerely and earnestly endeavoring 
to do it. They understand their calling as 
evangelists, heralds of the Good News set forth 
in John 3:16. But they are human, after all; 
and when the people clamor for “smooth 
things,” what shall they do? The thing to do 
is for us to call to remembrance once and again 
and unceasingly that we are to “know nothing 
but Christ and him crucified,” that he is the 
Alpha and Omega of our work, first, last, midst 
and all in all. 


II. And How Are We To Preach Christ? 


Here is where the ingenuity of the minister 
comes in. It is easy to be seen that even the 
loftiest of themes may be harped on so monot- 
onously and with such wearisome repetition as 
to provoke a drowsy congregation to murmur, 
“Strange that a harp of thousand strings should 
play one tune so long.” But that is the preach- 
er’s fault. One of the glories of the Gospel is 
that its variety is divinely inexhaustible. There 
are innumerable standpoints from which to view 
it without changing the landscape. The Gospel 
touches life at every point in its circumference. 
It is like the air, which is said to bear upon 
every part of the human body with a pressure 
of fifteen pounds to the square inch. It has to 
do with art, science and philosophy; with busi- 
ness, benevolence and universal morals; with 
personal, political and cosmopolitan affairs. 
And in order to find the standpoint it is in no 
case necessary to leave the country of Christ. 
It is our business to bring the doctrine of Christ 
into vital and immediate touch with human ex- 
perience every way. 


(1) But to that end he must be preached as 
the only begotten Son of God. It is not enough 
to present him as a good man; that is, as one 
of the many sons of God. In one sense, as 
created in the divine likeness, all men are sons 
of God. In another sense, by adoption in Christ, 
many are given “power to become the sons of 
God.” But God never begat but one Son; and 
Christ claims equality with the Father by the 
fact that he is that “only begotten Son.” He 
claimed to have been “in the glory of the Father 
before the world was”; he claimed to have come 
forth from that glory to save sinners by expiat- 
ing their sins; he claimed that after his vicari- 
ous death he was to return again to “the glory 
which he had with the Father before the world 
was” to carry on his mediatorial work until his 
second coming when every knee would bow be- 
fore him. These were the perfectly clear and 
undisputed claims of Jesus. He died “for mak- 
ing himself equal with God.” The minister who 
believes that he was what he claimed to be and 
that he did what he claimed to do will so preach 
him; and the minister who does not so believe 
cannot sincerely preach Christ at all. 


(2) As such he is the Saviour and the only 
Saviour of men. He is so distinctly so that any 
and every man is “lost” without him. That 
word “lost,” which occurred so frequently in 


the teaching of Jesus, is little in fashion now- 
a-days when sin is reduced to a mental twist: 
nevertheless, until a man is persuaded that he is 
lost he is not likely to consent that Christ shall 
find him. The sinner is lost to God, to charac- 
ter, to self-respect, to usefulness, to eternal 
life; and, deep down in his inmost conscious- 
ness, he knows it, however he may resent being 
reminded and however reluctant the preacher 
may be to offend him by calling it to his remem- 
brance. More than that, he really wants to be 
found, that is to “get right with God.” The 
question that troubles the average man more 
than any other in his serious moments is, “What 
shall I do to be saved?” Suppose that in such 
a moment he hears the ringing of a church bell 
and says, “I will go and find out what the 
preacher thinks about it’; and suppose the 
preacher beats the air with fine phrases on a 
thousand other things without a word about 
Christ or Salvation; what is the effect upon 
him? Does he conclude that the preacher be- 
lieves in Christ as the Saviour of lost men? Or 
is he likely to come to church again, not having 
heard what he came for? He can get science 
and philosophy in books, and politics in the 
daily newspapers; but where shall he look for 
a solution of the problem of Salvation except 
to the preacher of the unsearchable riches of 
Christ. 


(3) It is our business also to present Christ 
as the builder of character. Here is the proper 
Christian ethic. The only begotten Son of God 
came into the world not only to die for our sal- 
vation—that, primarily—but also to live among 
men, so that they might know what character 
is and what a man ought to be. He is the only 
one who ever lived in this world of ours who 
“brought the bottom of his life up to the top of 
his light.” He alone could utter the challenge, 
“Who layeth anything to my charge?” As such 
he stands in history as the sinless One, the 
ideal Man, the great Exemplar; so that char- 
acter building is simply imitatio Christi. To 
follow him, to copy the graces which were con- 
spicuous in his daily life, to be like him—this 
is the noblest of aims; and ambition can no 
higher go. The official function of the Holy 
Spirit is to take of the things of Jesus and show 
them unto us, and “to call to remembrance 
whatsoever he hath said”; to the end that we 
may thus be inclined to imitate him. The 
Scriptures are used by the Spirit to this end; he 
illuminates the pages so that we may every- 
where read the name of Jesus between the 
lines, and “anoints our eyes with eyesalve that 
we may see.” Thus the preacher who preaches 
Christ not only as “very God of very God” but 
as “very man of very man,” is preaching the 
highest ethics and leading his hearers on to the 
“measure of the stature 


of the fulness of 
Christ. 
(4) It devolves upon us also to present 


Christ as Lords even as he said, “Ye call me 
Lord and Master; and ye say well, for so I am.” 

And here enter all the larger responsibilities 
of the Christian life. If Christ is Lord and 
Master his word of command must be final for 
all who profess to follow him. Personal opinion 
is remanded to the rear. If Christ says, “Go 
ye into all the world and evangelize,” where is 
the Christian who shall presume to say, “I do 
not believe in foreign missions?” If Christ 
says, “Go ye out into the highways and hedges 
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_ and constrain them to come in,” who among us 


shall stand idle in the market place or sit 
complacently in his pew saying, “There is noth- 
ing for me to do?” Enough that the Lord hath 
spoken; “Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it.” 
We take too many liberties with orders from 
headquarters. It is for ministers to see that the 
commands of Christ are made clear to his peo- 
ple and carried out. 


(5) And, then, Christ is evermore to be 
(lie as an ever-present and unfailing 
riend. 


What a field lies open here for the minister 
who knows the needs of _ his congregation! 
Think of the untold pains and sorrows, the 
loneliness, the disappointments, the unrealized 
hopes and longings—many of them too sacred 
to be whispered in any mortal ear—that throb 
in these bosoms! It is for us to give strength 
and comfort in the Master’s Name. Aye, always 
in his name: for he is not an high-priest that 
cannot be touched with a feeling of our in- 
firmities. And his promise is yea and amen; 
“lo, I am with you always.” Alas, that so many 
eyes are holden that they know him not. 
“There’s not a friend like the lowly Jesus; no, 
not one; no, not one.” If only these people, sit- 
ting in the pews with trouble gnawing at their 
hearts, could be made to realize it! And just 
there’s the point; it is for us to make them re- 
alize it. Not for a moment would we think of 
minimizing the divinity of Christ; but shall we 
therefore shrink from emphasizing his perfect 
humanity, as a man among men? Has he 
changed since the day when he walked in the 
porches at Bethesda, since he opened the blind 
eyes of Bartimeus, since he “called little chil- 
dren as lambs to his fold”; since he said of the 
penitent adulteress, “He that is without sin 
among you, let him first cast a stone at her?” 
Oh, if we ministers knew how to sing in ade- 
quate terms the praises of our Friend, what a 
smoothing out of crows-feet and wrinkles there 
would be! “A man of sorrows and acquainted 
with griefs”; the burden-bearer of those who 
trust in him; “a refuge from the storm, a 
shadow from the heat, when the blast of the 
terrible ones is as a storm against the wall!” 


(6) Nor must we fail to present him as our 
Advoeate at the throne of the heavenly grace. 

He is no fair-weather friend. Alike in the 
Mount of Vision and in the Valley of Baca he 
abides with us; and when his people walk 
through the deep waters his rod and staff com- 
fort them. Then what? “After death the judg- 
ment.” And here is another of the words that 
modern conventionalism has consigned to the 
index expurgatorius. But Christ had much to 
say of the judgment and shall we forbear to 
mention it? Not, surely, if we believe in it. The 
issues are too grave; and too joyous, as well! 
For the Great Day, the very thought of which 
appals the impenitent, is the day when the Lord 
shall stand for those who have stood for him. 
“We have an advocate with the Father, even 
Jesus Christ the righteous.” Must we plead 
guilty in that day? Aye; for there is no differ- 
ence, all have sinned and come short of the 
glory of God. But shall we therefore, fear and 
tremble? Not we! Behold our Advocate; who 
pleads in our behalf, “I expiated his sins; and 
he followed me!” There is more than a figure 
of speech in Wesley’s hymn: 


“Five bleeding wounds he bears, 
Received on Calvary; 

They pour effectual prayers, 
They strongly plead for me: 
‘Forgive him, O forgive,’ they cry, 
‘Nor let that ransomed sinner die. 


I know this is an old-fashioned sort of preach- 
ing that I am urging; but it is Christ’s own 
way of preaching and it is the preaching that 
brings men to him as doves flocking to their 
windows. 

(7) Further still, when the last echoes of 
the Judgment trumpet have died out, Christ 
will still abide as the @lorifier of his people 
forever and ever. The service chevron awaits 
the faithful and promotion to higher tasks. 
Shall they not all be ministering spirits, sent 
forth to do his holy will? He will be their 
Lord through all eternity, and the interminable 
aeons shall be theirs in which to serve him. 
What is this that is written, “They shall sit 
together with me in my throne?” Servire est 
regnare. They serve the King of kings who is 
Servant of all! We climb the steep stairway 
of the years with our burdens heavy upon us 
until, at length, the fairest of God’s angels, 
whom men have blindly called “the King of 
terrors,’ rolls back the great gates and bids 
us “Enter and begin to live!” We shall lift 
our eyes at that moment and behold Him— 
our Lord—the Light of heaven—with the marks 
of his passion still upon him. And from his 
presence we shall go out no more forever. 
Is this true? Do we believe it? If so, can 
we forbear to tell it? 

These are a few of the standpoints from 
which we may preach Christ; a few only. 
There is no end to the number of the facets 
of this Kohinoor. And there is no reason why 
this sort of preaching should not fill our 
churches and keep them filled with eager listen- 
ers. Do we seek for “attractions?” He is the 
chiefest among ten thousand. Do we care to 
“draw?” There is no magnet like the marvelous 
personality of him who said, “I, if I be lifted up, 
will draw all men unto me.” Do we strive 
after the “sensational?” There are no inci- 
dents in human history so truly sensational or 
so calculated to create and sustain a profound 
interest among all sorts and conditions of men 
as the story of the wonderful birth, the wonder- 
ful life, the wonderful death and the wonderful 
resurrection of the only begotten Son of God. 

Wherefore it is the part of wisdom, even 
from the viewpoint of those who regard | the 
pulpit as a mere “throne of eloquence, to 
preach Christ. Paul was right when he said, 
“The Jews require a sign and the Greeks seek 
after wisdom; but we preach Christ crucified 

. the power of God and the wisdom of 


God.” 


yo 


God is ever ready, but we are very unready ; 
God is nigh to us, but we are far from Him; 
God is within, but we are without; God is at 
home, but we are strangers. God help us all 
to follow Him that He may bring us unto Him- 
self.—John Tauler. 


We should impart to others our courage, and 
not our despair; our health and ease, and not 
our disease.—Thoreau. 
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A SUNDAY EVENING SERMON PREFACE. 
Hugh Cork, Chicago. 

The College Congregational Church of 
Wheaton, Illinois, has adopted a. rather unique 
method of opening the church service on Sun- 
day evening. For some time they have had 
a stereopticon installed in the church audi- 
torium, but lately have brought it into use 
each Sunday evening, not only thus creating 
much more interest in the evening service, but 
making the service of more permanent help to 
those who attend. 


The evening service last Sunday, for exam- 
ple, opened promptly at the appointed time 
with the room well lighted and the congrega- 
tion sang a good, stirring hymn. The pastor 
then led in prayer, after which the choir sang 


their anthem, following which were the an- - 


nouncements and the offering. while the choir 
moved into the front seats so as to assist with 
the music to be thrown upon the screen. By 
this time all late comers had arrived and the 
lights were turned out and the “Glory Song,” 
words and music, was the first slide thrown on 
to begin to create an evangelistic atmosphere 
preparing the congregation for the pastor’s 
sermon on this same theme. 


There followed four illuminated scripture 
texts, such as “God is Love,” Behold, I Stand 
at the Door and Knock,” after which a young 
man sang as a solo the verses of “Jesus In- 
cluded Me,” the congregation joining in the 
chorus. Twenty slides were used with this 
hymn, one for each verse and four for each 
chorus. As each two lines were sung, “Jesus 
Included Me,” pictures of people of the many 
mission fields and in different walks of life 
were shown as some of those included. 

After several more illuminated texts were 
used and another good hymn with words and 
music was sung by the congregation, the 
‘Ninety and Nine,” illustrated with sixteen 
beautiful colored slides, was sung as a solo, 
following which the lights were turned on and 
the pastor announced his text and preached a 
fine sermon in a fine spiritual atmosphere. 

As the illuminated texts slowly dissolved on 
the screen, you could hear a pin drop, and 
God’s Spirit worked through his word. While 
there were fifty slides used, this part of the 
service did not take twenty minutes. Any slide 
agency can furnish splendid slides for such 
service. Geo. W. Bond & Company, 14 West 
Washington street, Chicago; McIntosh Stere- 
opticon Company, Dept. 5, Chicago, Ill.; Un- 
derwood & Underwood, 417 Fifth avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


WORK YOUR PLANS. 

One of our readers claims that the article 
on the Community Church in August .Exposi- 
tory did not distinguish as carefully as it 
should between theory and practice. He says 
that while many of the innovations were ex- 
cellent that they were not maintained six 
months. 


Using the points made as suggested, and they 
were good ones, you will not be misguided. 

Like chickens, plans require more labor to 
raise than to hatch them out. 


Two CRITICAL MINISTRATIONS. 


The Wedding and hee Se Hers 
hought and proper torm. Asien a - 
ne, D, has peepaee “THE WEDDING MAN- 
UAL’’ giving the forms used by the different 
denominations, the Ring ceremony and cere- 
monies used by leading ministers. Bound in 
i Morocco. 

ee Studies, and Selections, Notes, 
Laws, Cautions, Wedding Hymns and Music, 
Choice Sentiments, Hints on Wedding Eti- 
quette. 

Sent postpaid for $1.00 

**THE FUNERAL MANUAL,”’ compiled by Joseph 
Sanderson, has suitable Scripture Selections and 
gems of funeral addresses from sermons by 
leading preachers. Bound in limp black 
Morocco. 

Sent postpaid for $1.00. 

1e-Both these handsome handbooks—werth 
several times their price if only used once— 
sent postpaid on receipt of $1.75. 


F. M. BARTON, Publisher, 
Caxton Buildins. Cleveland, O. 


EES 


LIBRARY OF QUOTABLE 
LITERATURE POETRY 


1200 Poetical Illustrations for Sermons 


There are some poems that have a good 
moral, but on account of their meter are not 
quotable. 

There are some poems with splendid 
sentiment that would leave no image or do 
not make their point. 

These 1,200 do both. 

Several collections along this line with 
200 to 300 poems sell at $1.50 and $2.00, and 
one with only a third more sells at $5.00. 
Price after 


Ready—about January 1. 
publication, $2.50. You may save 50 cents 
by signing advance order blank: 


F. M. BARTON, 
Caxton Building, Cleveland, O. 


Please reserve for me “1,200 Poetical 
Illustrations,” shipping same to me post- 
paid when published. I will examine same 
within ten days and either return postpaid, 
or pay $2.00. 
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THE CHRIST LIFE ON TRIAL 


W. G. A. Millar, Purchasing Agent American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The The “Christ-life” is on trial day by 
Court day in the Court of Humanity. The 
Reom jury of skeptics and doubters are in 
their seats, and the visitors’ gallery is 
crowded. Let us look at the motley throng. 
Here some are jeering and full of ridicule. 
Over yonder are a great number of cold and 
indifferent former church-goers, while others 
are full of criticism and of their own im- 
portance. But here is another class, those with 
a wistful gaze directed towards the witness 
stand, hiding many a sorrowful and burdened 
heart. Why are the proceedings halted? Be- 
cause there are no witnesses for the defense. 


At last a Christian business man is 
seen on the stand, telling the simple 
story of how one day he met Jesus 
Christ, surrendered his will to the 
Master and then turned and followed Him. 
His brief testimony is concluded—then a 
miracle takes place. 


The jury are convinced, those who 
The “came to scoff remained to pray,” and 
Verdict what of the burdened hearts? To 
many of these has come a new-born 
faith as they listened to the simple story of 
Jesus and His love, of His power to “rescue 
the perishing, care for the dying, heal the sick 
and lead the blind.” At the next day’s session 
or soon thereafter, many of the new believers 
are found on the witness stand; and why have 
these timid ones courage to speak? All be- 
cause one Christian man confessed his faith in 
Christ before the world. 


And what of Him who presides at 
The every session of the court, who is the 
Judge silent listener to every testimony, either 
for or against the accused. One of the 
surprises of this trial is, that the judge is in- 
visible and reveals His power and presence 
first to those who witness for His Son, who is 
really the one on trial, and then to those who 
believe the testimony of such witnesses, but 
to no others. But some day all mankind shall 
see His face, either with joy (Rev. 22:4) or 
with fear (Rev. 20:11). 
The greatest need of the world today 


The 
Witness 


The is not that the European War should 
Great cease, much as humanity is hoping for 
Need peace, nor for more missionaries in our 


fields at home and abroad, neither for 
millions of money to convert the heathen, but 
simply that every Christian man and woman 
should testify to the unsaved of what the 
Christ-life is to them—in other words, to have 
a “Passion for Souls.” 

How shall the 66 million unchurched in our 
land hear of Christ and of His blessed salva- 
tion? They never go within the sound of the 
Gospel and it is most evident they will never 
hear unless Christian men and women tell 
them the good news. If you say to the people 
of the average congregation that God wants 
them to be winners of souls, they will excuse 
themselves by saying that Gipsy Smith, Torrey, 
Chapman, “Billy” Sunday, and other evangelists 
can do this work, but it is impossible for them. 
They really believe this because they have not 
been told otherwise; have never been instructed 
that God requires this service of every Chris- 


tian, and, furthermore, have not been shown 
how to do it. 


Is it not, therefore, the privilege and 

Our duty of our pastors and leaders to show 

Duty God’s people everywhere how to get back 

to the vital principles of Christianity? 

Back to the spirit of the first century of our 

era, to the passion and vision that has made 

Korea today a Christian nation; back to the 
“Passion for Souls.” 


Several years ago in the “Sun- 
The day School Times” there appeared 
Obstacles the following: 

“The great need of our age and its 
great lack is a passion for souls, that swelling 
tide of intense emotion, that outflow of love 
and desire to serve, which lifts a man up over 
his selfishness, his sordidness, his timidity, his 
indolence; and sweeps him on to high and 
heroic endeavors, not for one spasmodic effort 
alone, but steadily driving him through the 
months and years and decades.” 

These lines have been quoted to many au- 
diences during the past three years and hun- 
dreds of people have been thrilled as they have 
listened to this great appeal. Every reason 
today for Christian inactivity can be accounted 
for by one or more of these four obstacles to 
personal effort, as follows: 

Selfishness. We are so busy providing 
for our bodily comforts and seeking the pleas- 
ures of this world that we miss the joy of 
the unselfish life. “He that loseth his life (in 
service) for My sake shall find it.” Matt. 10:39. 
Find what? He will find the “High calling of 
God in Christ Jesus.” Phil. 3:14. And to what 
are we called? To go and preach the Gospel, 
to witness to others of our faith in Christ. 
Luke 9:60, was spoken by Christ to a layman 
in the crowd. 

Sordidness. The “love” of money is surely 
the root of all evil although money itself may 
be a great blessing. Many a Christian is se 
absorbed in piling up riches on earth that he 
forgets to lay up the heavenly treasures of 
redeemed souls. “They that turn many to 
righteousness (shall shine) as the stars for 
ever and ever.” Dan. 12:3. 

Timidity. Many Christians lose the “peace 
that floweth like a river” because of a fear to 
let God have his way in their lives. Many a 
church member has said to the writer, “I can- 
not speak to a man about Christ.” And why 
this reluctance? Simply because he is afraid 
to surrender his will to Christ. When this has 
once been done, Jesus becomes so real and 
precious that the believer must tell the story 
to others. Only a full cup overflows, and it 
is only the soul that is filled with Christ that 
becomes his joyful witness. The timid Chris- 
tian will say, “I can’t,’ and God passes him 
by and gives the blessing to another. This 
other Christian says, “I have never done this 
service, but I will try,’ and then God opens 
to him the windows of heaven and sends him 
forth as a flaming torch to point the way of 
salvation to dying men. ; 

Indolence. “Billy” Sunday in speaking to 
a Christian audience once said, “What you good 
people need is enthusiasm for God.” That is, 
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they needed to be shaken out of a life of lazy 
indifference into one of joyful active service, 
into a life of what Doctor J. H. Jowett calls 
“the power of enthusiastic moral passion.” 


We sing with David, “Restore unto me the 
joy of thy salvation; and uphold me with a 
willing spirit. Then will I teach transgressors 
thy ways; and sinners shall be converted unto 
thee.” Psalms 51:12-13. And yet many Chris- 
tians never discover the secret that as they 
teach transgressors the way to God His joy 
follows as a natural sequence. 


As J. H. McConkey has said, “Joy is the by- 
product of obedience.” 

Bishop W. F. Oldham once said, “The only 
hands and feet, the only eyes, lips and tongue 
that God has and can use are those of His 
children in carrying out His will.” Have we 
each one as Christians consecrated these mem- 
bers of our body to the service of our Master? 


S. D. Gordon remarked recently 

Emergency at a conference that “There are 
Christians three kinds of people in the world. 
First, Non-Christians; second, Or- 

dinary Christians; third, Emergency Chris- 
tians.” Oh! that God would make us all 
“Emergency Christians” for the “time is short 
and the night cometh when no man can work.” 


In the business world a good sales- 


Selling man soon learns how to create a de- 
the mand for the goods he has to sell. In 
Gospel selling the Gospel to the unsaved we 

must-create a desire for salvation and 
instil a great unrest in the soul of the other 
person. This is often brought about by a brief 


personal testimony as to what Christ has done 
for us. 


A few weeks ago I was telling an elderly 
business man of my own faith in Christ. First 
a wistful look, then his eyes filled with tears, 
and I knew a longing for the Christ-life had 
come into his soul. Following a personal testi- 
mony, Many a business man has said to the 
writer, “Oh that I could have a faith and joy 
like that!” Let us make our faith attractive 
to others. 


A preacher once asked his audience, “What 
are you plus—a lawyer, doctor, salesman, 
manufacturer, office clerk, plus what? What 
do you do with your leisure time? Why not 


add Soul Winning and get into the King’s 
business?” 


How can I win souls? A little 
Howto preparation each day will soon teach 


Do It the most ignorant Christian the great 
secret. Here are five essentials: 
First: Observe the morning watch. 
Second: Make a daily offering to service. 
Third: Pray for opportunities. 
Fourth: Have a prayer list. 


Fifth: Keep very humble. 


By following out this plan every day God 
will use us in ways of which we have never 
dreamed. He will send people to us asking how 
to find the way of life. Some will write to us 
asking that we pray for them. And all these 
opportunities come because we are willing to 
serve and God will do all the rest. 


At a recent summer conference in an inter- 
view I told one of the delegates the simple 


plan of winning souls. A month later there 
came a letter saying the secret had been dis- 
covered and that God was using this person to 
save others. 


A few weeks ago an insurance agent tried 
to sell the writer a life insurance policy. After 
fully considering the proposition I convinced 
this agent that there was no need for more 
insurance. As he was about to leave the 
thought came, “Why shouldn’t I sell him a 
policy in the Eternal Life Insurance Company.” 
First ascertaining his place of residence and 
church connection I asked him if he knew the 
Lord, and found he was just a nominal Chris- 
tian. Next I explained the difference between 
“believing in Christ” and “knowing Christ” as 
a personal friend. He replied that this was a 
new thought, something that he had never heard 
of before. The interview ended by my present- 
ing him with one of the business men’s tracts 
of the Personal Workers’ League, Central Y. M. 
C. A., Pittsburgh. It was my great joy a few 
weeks later to learn that this man had found 
Christ as his Lord and Master in the perusal 
of this printed pamphlet. Here was a soul just 
waiting for some one to show him the way, 
and when the desire was once awakened he 
accepted Christ. 


As the “months and years and 
Howthe decades” go swiftly by the real pur- 
Passion pose of our life on earth becomes 
Grows clearer each day, and as we testify 
to others of the undying love of 
Christ, the “Passion for Souls’ in our own 
hearts becomes an ever-increasing reality. We 
discover at last that we are “co-laborers to- 
gether with God,” to bring in His Kingdom and 
the reign of the Prince of Peace upon the Earth. 
“Whenever I am in such intimacy with a soul 
as to be justified in choosing my subject of 
conversation, the Theme of Themes shall have 
prominence between us so that I might learn 
his need and if possible meet it.”.—-Henry Clay 
Trumbull. 


TWIN SINS—COVETOUSNESS AND PO- 
LITICAL COWARDICE. 
(Continued from page 128) 


a dim fear that if he writes such a letter some 
word of it will get back to town and he may 
lose a customer. 


Speaker Thomas B. Reed, in a magazine ar- 
ticle, pictured the untold sufferings of the world 
for ages among savage peoples from foolish 
fears—many of them fears of devilish gods in 
forest and sea and sky. And civilized people 
have suffered worse from cowardly fears than 
all else. Let us emancipate ourselves from all 
vain fears—from all fears save the fear to do 
wrong—by “practicing the presence of God.” 
“How can we fear anything with him looking at 
us?” And how can we allow things to take his 
place in the throne of our lives? And how can 
we pretend to be other than we are with his all- 
seeing eye upon us? 


“Lord, make us real; and rich in Thee; and 
fearless because fighting with the all-conquer- 
ing One.” 
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Undoing the Work of the Saloon 


Ex-Governor J. Frank Hanly of Indiana 


I am told over and over again that I am 
making much noise about a small matter; that 
if I let the liquor traffic alone it will let me 
alone. It is not true that if you let the 
traffic alone it will let you alone. 

In the middle of my term of office as Gov- 
ernor of Indiana there came into my office, one 
afternoon, a little woman. She was plainly clad. 
Her dress was calico. Her shoes were coarse. 
The evidences of toil were upon her hands. She 
led by the hands a little child searcely three 
years old, bright-eyed, with sunlit hair, and 
there was something in him that appealed to 
the best there was in me; and stirred by his 
bright eyes I said to the mother, as kindly as 
I knew: 

“Madam, what can I do for you?” 

She said: “Governor, I have come to ask 
you to give me back my husband.” 

“Give you back your husband! Why, madam, 
I haven’t your husband.” 

“Oh, yes, you have, Governor. You have had 
him for five months—ever since last September, 
down at Jeffersonville, in the State Reforma- 
tory, and I want you to give him back to me.” 

“In Jeffersonville, in the State Reformatory? 
Then your husband is a bad man, a criminal, 
and I can’t give him back to you.” 

“No, he is not a criminal, Governor. I know 
he committed a great crime—highway robbery 
in the night time. I do not palliate his offence, 
or excuse it, but, after all, he was not a 
criminal.” 

“Not a criminal, and committed a highway 
robbery in the night time? Woman, it is the 
gravest crime but one the law knows, and the 
man who undertakes its commission takes the 
hazard of taking human life. No. Your hus- 
band is a criminal, and I cannot give him back 
to you. My duty to society and to the com- 
monwealth precludes my giving him back to 
you.” 

And then she said: “Sir, I misjudged you. 
I thought you were a just man, and that you 
would exercise your great power with con- 
siderate kindness. If I were rich, I would em- 
ploy counsel, and they would come here and 
you would hear them by the hour, and you 
would not judge until you had heard; but when 
I come in my weakness and in my poverty, you 
pass judgment before you have heard me.” 

Rebuked, I bowed my head, and then she 
said: 

“We were boy and girl together out here in 
an Indiana village, my husband and I. We 
grew to manhood and womanhood together. 
We came to love each other, and four years 
ago we stood at the altar and plighted our- 
selves in the solemn ceremony of marriage. 
We turned from the church with high hopes. 
We were poor, but we were young and strong, 
and my husband was honest and sober and in- 
dustrious. We were too poor to buy a home, 
but we found one of two rooms that we could 
rent, and we rented them, and we were happy 
there. Then, three years ago, the baby came 
—this little boy—and he drew our lives closer 
together and melted our hearts into one. It 
was his; it was mine, and we had begun to 
build air castles about him. 
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“There was no cloud upon our sky until last 
September, on Labor Day, when my husband 
went with a party of friends down to Shelby- 
ville, twenty miles away, to attend a Labor Day 
celebration; and down there, for the first time 
in his life, he indulged in intoxicants, and by 
night he was maudlin drunk. Starting home 
with his companions in a conveyance, and meet- 
ing a stranger in the highway, in the dark- 
ness, they stopped him and robbed him. But 
before they reached the City of Indianapolis, 
overcome and aroused by the thought of the 
great crime in which he had helped, my hus- 
band got out of the vehicle, walked back to 
Shelbyville, reached it in the gray dawn of the 
early morning, and, hunting up the sheriff, sur- 
rendered himself, and told the whole pitiful 
story. 


“They arrested him, and he sent for me. I 
took the little boy by the hand and went down 
to Shelbyville, and, walking the streets of the 
strange little city and inquiring after my hus- 
band, I was told I would find him in Judge 
Sparks’ court room. There, inside the bar, sat 
my husband, beside an officer. I saw and heard 
the prosecuting attorney stand and read to him 
an indictment charging him with the crime of 
highway robbery, and I heard the court say 
to the prisoner: ‘Stand up and answer. You 
have heard this indictment read: are you guilty 
or not guilty? How do you plead? And then 
I saw my husband stand and heard him con- 
fess, with trembling lips and choking voice, 
his guilt of the great crime. Then I inter- 
vened. I told the judge the story of our lives, 
and I asked him, for the love of the little boy, 
to give my husband back to me. And through 
his tears the judge said: ‘Madam, I would to 
God I could, and if I could I would, but under 
the law of Indiana I have no choice. I am with- 
out discretion. He is charged with a crime; 
he confesses his guilt; I have no choice but to 
pronounce the judgment of the law; five to 
twenty-one years in the State Reformatory.’ 
And then they took him away, and I took the 
little boy by the hand, and we came back to this 
city; back to our desolate home; and standing 
there that night in the darkness, amid the 
ruins of my home, my heart grew big with hate 
to God. I hated the state; I hated the law; 
I hated the court that had pronounced its judg- 
ment; I all but hated my husband till I re- 
membered that it was the drink and not him, 
and then I said: ‘God help me’—I was about 
to do the wrong; I was about to betray the 
vow I had made him, ‘for better or for worse, 
till death do us part’—‘God helping me, I will 
keep the vow; I will keep my home, and I will 
keep the little boy until Will comes back, and 
when he comes he will find us yet.’ And, Gov- 
ernor, for five long, dreary winter months I 
have kept that pledge; I have washed and 
ironed and scrubbed and did everything that 
an honest woman could do. Look at the evi- 
dences of toil upon my hand. And T asked no 
man for help, and I would not ask you now, 
but there is to be a new baby in a few days, 
and I have got to go to the hospital, and my 
little boy to the orphan’s home, unless you 
give me back my husband.” 


And then she threw herself upon her knees 
and laid her head upon the Governor’s desk, 
and cried as if her heart would break. And 
then the little boy, scarcely three years old, 
slipped from the high chair from which his 
feet had dangled, came over to me, and with 
the artlessness of a baby put his little hand 
tremblingly on my hand, and looked up into 
my face through streaming eyes, and cried, in 
childish treble: 

“Mister, I want my papa! Why don’t you 
give me back my papa? I want my papa!” 

Men, I looked down into his tear-dimmed 
face, and caught a vision of my own little fel- 
low, his age, that I had loved and lost a while, 
and the tugging at the heartstrings of the 
father became too much for the Governor of 
Indiana; and, stooping down and taking him 
in my arms, I pressed him to my breast, and 
said to him: “God bless you, little man! You 
have won; you have won. I will give you back 
your father!” 

The mother sprang to her feet and said: 

“Governor, did I hear you right? Are you 
going to give him back to us?” 

And I said: “Yes.” And ringing for my 
secretary, I said: “Wire Superintendent 
Whittaker, of the State Reformatory, to start 
Will Wolsifer at noon tomorrow. Tell him that 
I am paroling him upon his good behavior.” 
And then, turning to the woman, I said: 

“IT want you to go meet him. He will arrive 
at the Union Station at seven o’clock tomorrow 
evening. Go get him and bring him here. I 
want a word with him in your presence.” 

Then, with consideration for me, she said: 

“Governor, why seven o’clock? That will be 
after office hours, and the train may be late.” 

I said: “No matter. The Governor will have 
no other as big business tomorrow evening as 
yours, and he will be here.” 

Next evening, when all had gone from the 
great office, I sat in the stillness as the shadows 
lengthened and the twilight deepened to night. 
Finally through the gloaming there came this 
woman, the man, and the little boy, and as they 
approached my desk I stood up, took the man 
by the hand and looked him in the eyes, and 
said to him: 

“Will Wolsifer, you have sinned against the 
State that was good to you; you have pulled 
down the pillars of your own house on your own 
flesh and blood; you have betrayed the promise 
you made at the marriage altar to this good 
woman in the sight of man and God, and you 
have forgotten the obligation you owe to the 
child you begot. Wolsifer, you are a bad man. 
And yet Iam going to give you a chance to earn 
your freedom. I am going to parole you on your 
good behavior; not for you, no, but for the sake 
of this little boy that won my heart yesterday; 
for the sake of this good woman—and in mem- 
ory of my own dear dead, I am going to give you 
a chance. Here is a letter. Take it to the man 
to whom it is addressed. We have seen him. 
He will give you employment, at good wage. 
Come back here once a month and bring your 
wife and child with you; for, Wolsifer, I must 
know that you keep the faith; and if you be- 
tray me I will send you back to prison for the 
limit of your term, twenty-one years. You may 
go.” 

And I watched them as they went out in the 
darkness. 


But the next month they came back again, 
only there were four this time: the father, 
the mother, the little boy, and the new 


baby. And they came once a month for eigh-. 


teen months. And then, one Christmas Eve, I 
sat again in the big office as the shadows 
lengthened and the twilight deepened, but I 
did not sit alone this time. This man, woman, 
and little boy, and new baby were with me. And 
again I stood up and took the man by the hand 
and looked him in the eyes, and said to him: 


“Will, God bless you. You are a man again; 
you have kept the faith; you have filled the 
bond, and on this glad day, so fragrant with the 
memory of him who died to atone for human 
sin, I am going to give you a Christmas gift 
worth while—your unconditional pardon! Here 
it is. Take it and sin no more!” 


Men and women, do you know what I was 
trying to do on that Christmas Eve? I was 
trying as best I knew to undo the work of the 
American saloon! I was trying to rebuild a 
wrecked home! I was trying to restore the 
broken factors of that unit of American society, 
the home—father and wife and child. I was 
trying to give back to childhood its heritage. 
And after they had gone out into the crisp 
Christmas air, I sat alone in the great office and 
held communion with myself, and said: “Han- 
ly, here is a man’s job. Have you the grace 
and courage to put upon its altar your ambition, 
your desire for public approval? Are you wil- 
ling to go out across the continent and strike 
the thing that did this cruel wrong?” 


For years I have answered that call as best 
I could. And hear me, friends, the fighting 
has been almighty good. It never was better 
than it is now; and if we win—and we will win 
in the providence of God—there must come into 
the hearts of Christian men and women more 
of forbearance, more of unity of purpose, more 
of desire to touch elbows and fight under a com- 
mon banner. We must cease to sin with the 
ballot our fathers gave us. Vote for no man 
unless he stands publicly pledged in enmity 
to this traffic, and vote for the man that 
does stand so pledged. A little of that kind 
of fighting, instead of wrangling among our- 
selves will command respect, and in the full- 
ness of God’s own time this accursed traffic 
will be able to find no safe habitation any- 
where beneath Old Glory’s stainless flag. 


Twelve things to learn: The value of time; 
the need of perseverance; the pleasure of work- 
ing; the dignity of simplicity; the true worth 
of character; the power of kindness; the in- 
fluence of example; the obligation to duty; the 
wisdom of economy; the virtue of patience; 
the improvement of talent; the joy of originat- 
ing. In proportion as each young man under- 
stands and appreciates these great qualities 
in character making will he be successful.— 
Apprentice Bulletin. 


Reading is a telescope through which one 
may look out above and beyond the rut in which 
the drudgery of life compels each worker to 
run, and through which we gain glimpses of 
other regions of activity that lie all around us. 
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Twin Sins—Covetousness and Political Cowardice 
Wilbur F. Crafts, Supt. of the International Reform Bureau 


Matthew 23:25—Woe unto you Scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye cleanse the outside 
of the cup and of the platter, but within they 
are full of extortion and excess. 


Luke 12:4—Be not afraid of them that kill the 
Boone after that have no more that they 
can do. 


The two sins that Jesus condemned most se- 
verely are never confessed, though very com- 
mon in every age, namely, covetousness and 
hypocrisy, which often go together. Covetous- 
ness is the very thing which is called commer- 
cialism today. It is frequently branded by 
writers as the besetting sin of the most civil- 
ized nations, especially our own; but no one 
individually confesses himself as dominated 
by covetousness or commercialism. 


Millions seek the kingdom of God not “first” 
but fourth—giving precedence to business, poli- 
tics and pleasure, and all of these today are 
harmfully commercialized. The greatest peril 
of our country is the unholy league of business 
commercialism with commercialized politics 
and commercialized vices.. 


The Bible declares, “The love of money’— 
not money itself—“is the root,” not of “all evil,” 
but of “all kinds of evil.” Appetite, Lust and 
Greed are Satan’s triumvirate in this world, and 
the most devilish of these is Greed. Greed leads 
Appetite and Lust from retail to wholesale evil, 
from individual to social wrongs. The drinking 
that would be done on the impulse of individual 
appetite might be overcome in a generation 
were it not that Greed has organized a world- 
wide campaign to promote appetite by adver- 
tisement, attractive show windows, music, 
games, free lunches, and fellowship. It is not 
the drinker that prohibitory laws penalize, but 
the men who make their living by inducing 
others to drink. 


It is again the commercialized tempters that 
the law orders to give up the business of in- 
ducing others to sin in the case of the purity 
laws. 

And again in the case of gambling, the law 
seldom punishes a man who makes a casual bet 
on his own initiative, but seeks out the men 
who make it their business, day after day, to 
induce others to gamble. 


The Bible calls covetousness “idolatry” be- 
cause it takes the central place in many lives 
that belongs to religion. A man comes to obey 
the call of covetousness as if it were the man- 
date of God, and will even sacrifice the welfare 
and reputation of his family and his country’s 
safety for the muddy and bloody gold he wor- 
ships. For example, a man goes into the liquor 
business knowing full well his beloved baby boy 
will not only be dishonored as a rumseller’s 
child, but is likely to become a drunkard. He 
knows that such a business will also imperil 
his girl and his wife and himself. All this 
sacrifice he makes in his devil-worship of dirty 
profits. He knows that men who drink at his 
place will impoverish and abuse their wives 
and children—that some of his patrons will in 
all probability kill wife or child or friend, as so 
many drink-maddened men have done. He 


knows that seduction and rape, as well as 
gambling, will be increased by his saloon; but 
the spell of commercialism nerves him for his 
unmanly task. “Money, money! I must have 
it,” he cries, “at any cost of pain and shame. If 
the devil pays the highest wage, the devil I will 
serve. If the Lord wants my services he must 
beat the devil’s price.” 


But the commercialism that seeks money 
through the bar room and brothel and burglary 
is not often within reach of the preacher’s voice. 
The preacher may well take note of the third 
sin of those Jesus most condemned which are 
no less common today but never confessed, the 
sin of cowardice. He must “encourage him- 
self in God” to translate Christ’s rebukes of 
covetousness and hypocrisy and cowardice not 
only from Greek into English, but also into fear- 
less application to those in the church that are 
guilty—often unconsciously—of these very sins 
today. 

Commercialism works its greatest dishonor 
when respectable people rent their property, or 
allow it to be rented, for immoral purposes; by 
which I mean, for liquor selling, gambling, or 
prostitution; and if rented for either it will in- 
clude all, for these evils are three snakes in one 
nest. It is time to give up the vain effort to 
disentangle the brown snake from the black and 
green, for they are always intertwined. 

Many a man who would not rent a building 
for saloon purposes, will rent advertising space 
in a window or on a bill-board or in a paper 
or in a street car to promote one or more of the 
three vices. 


And many a man who would not defend 
gambling, uses it in some of its disguised forms 
—gambling by guessing or gambling by voting 
when he thinks it will swell his profits. 

And the politician, eager for another easy 
way of making money, with a supposed “honor” 
attached, sacrifices the soul of honor to avoid 
the liquor dealer’s ill-will, or to get his positive 
help. He becomes particeps-criminis in the 
rumsellers’ crimes by licensing them or by 
guilty silence. 

And the merchants who despise liquor deal- 
ers, refuse to sign the petition that would bring 
prohibition and protection for their homes, 
through fear somebody’s patronage may be lost. 
They say in acts that speak louder than words: 
“I am willing to risk the character of my young 
boys and girls and the welfare of the town, but 
not a dime of my profits, even though it might 
come back later and more under prohibition.” 


And among the educated classes behold the 
hideous and amazing commercialism that has 
changed the magazines, which a few years ago 
were the foremost prophets of reform, from 
Isaiahs and Jeremiahs and Daniels and Elijahs 
into Baalams that sell their God-given inspira- 
tion for “the wages of unrighteousness,” flood- 
ing the land with endless variations on the sex 
triangle of “the husband, the wife, and the 
lover.” It is amazing beyond the power of 
words to express that so many writers—women 
no less than men—have been lured from writ- 
ing clean romance to the purveying of nasty 
realism that “holds the mirror up’”—not “to 
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nature” but to the sewer and the morgue be- 
cause the sensual stories are “the best sellers.” 

The whole Chamber of Commerce or Board 
of Trade in many a city approves and even in- 
vites a “street fair” that is foul, or a beastly 
“Round Up” or “Stampede,” knowing well that 
many of the innocent young girls of the town 
will be rounded up and stampeded by seducers, 
who will find opportunity in the ‘Hello Bill” 
suspension of usual proprieties; but as the 
painter Parrhasius said, while racking a slave 
to death in order to make a “lifelike” picture 
of death: 


“T’d rack thee though I knew a thousand lives 
were perishing in thine: 

What were ten thousand to a fame like mine.” 
So the business men say, in deeds if not in 

words: No matter if a thousand girls have to 

be sacrificed, if only we can bring buyers to 

town. 


The time would fail me to tell of the soulless 
commercialism which exploits child labor and 
even pretends it is in some way good for the 
child. 

But commercialism mingled with the hypo- 
critical pretense of a holy motive reaches its 
devilish climax today in our “shows.” That is 
the proper word for theatrical performances 
and “movies” of today, for the real “drama” has 
almost disappeared, and in its stead we have the 
new dances, that are appropriately named from 
barnyard fowls and wild beasts and savages, 
and were partly borrowed froin the latter and 
partly from the brothel, and pictures and plays 
borrowed from the same sources and equally 
beastly, which represent the criminal and the 
fallen woman as both more worthy of pity than 
of blame—the blame being reserved for the 
father who is not willing to condone instantly 
the shame his daughter has brought upon her 
family, and for the preachers and reformers 
who are commonly branded as hypocrites guilty 
of the very sins they condemn. 


In fact, a greater hypocrisy than even the 
Scribes and Pharisees ever achieved is that of 
the theatrical managers who present vaudeville 
for profits only under the name of a “sacred 
concert for charity.” One theater proprietor in 
the nation’s capital with a sense of humor an- 
nounced a “sacred prize fight.” Curiously 
enough this jest aroused the public, which had 
tamely submitted until stung by that satire, 
and all theatricals were for a time suppressed 
by public opinion without law. 

But the devil’s masterpiece in hypocrisy and 
covetousness combined is the modern show 
that exploits the sex appeal to crowd its 
theaters with adolescent youth, and then pre- 
tends the show is really a sermon, given for 
the sake of the “moral” that is attached to its 
fascinating pictures of successful seduction, 
which has about as much effect as a bottle of 
cologne would have if poured into a ton of 
steaming manure. 

Alas, there are many who in this ease illus- 
trate the common saying of the wicked, “Good 
people are easily fooled.” Older people, with 
cooled passions and matured judgments, see 
the “moral,” but if they look about them they 
will also see that the young are usually hypno- 
tized by passion before the “moral” is reached, 
and when the red light is flashed they are under 
such headway for hell that they are ready to sin 


regardless of consequences here or hereafter. 


We must protect our youth against these “vam- | 
pire” shows that lash the white stallion of pas- | 


sion into uncontrollable fury. 


In Mexico City there is a great stone altar 
where once a year in old times the Aztec priests 
sacrificed a beautiful maiden to their sun-god. 
Her heart was cut out and laid all quivering on 
the altar amid shouts of praise from the vast 
multitude who thought such a sacrifice would 
bring from the sun-god enrichment to them all 
in increased harvests. 


The purveyors of sex stories and shows in 
America do not stop with any such petty retail 
sacrifice. They sacrifice hundreds of our girls 
—and boys too—every day, thousands every 
year, in their idolatrous covetousness. 

But why are such destroyers of youth al- 
lowed to conduct their business openly on our 
streets? This brings us to the third sin of those 
Christ most condemned, the sin of cowardice. 


Some parents are fooled by the “moral” in- | 


troduced partly for that purpose and partly to 
fool the officers of the law, and partly to salve 
the conscience and preserve the respectability 
of those who, as writers, actors, exhibitors, and 
landlords, lend themselves to the scheme of 
selling lust for lucre. 


But there are many officers and many parents 
who are not fools but cowards. They know 


very well the devilish effect of the shows, but | 


are afraid to speak or act effectively to protect 
the children lest they shall meet some strong 
rebuff or lose some selfish advantage. 


It is medieval to rely wholly upon individual 
guardianship by parents. It is almost as diffi- 
cult to save one family alone today as in the 
case of Lot in Sodom, and such cases are all 
about us. The father and mother who see the 
general peril and dare to speak and act, must 
mobilize the three hundred heroes that may be 
found now, as in Gideon’s day, among thirty 
thousand cowards; and the three hundred who 
fear nothing but God will win now as then. 
The lamps and trumpets for the fight are at 
hand in three great warnings now to be cited. 


The Chicago Tribune, in the period of “living 
pictures,” exclaimed that the theaters were 
never so nasty since the days of the Stuarts. 
Instead of reforming, the showmen built fifty 
more great theaters that same year for even 
worse shows. Later, Archbishop Farley de- 
clared “the theaters were never so vile since 
the fall of Rome.” And the people, instead of 
insisting on reform, continued to ery for “bread 
and games”; for profits by day and pleasure by 
night. And now five great motion picture pro- 
ducers say to Congress in a signed statement: 
“The production of vicious pictures is con- 
stantly increasing,” and ask for a Federal Mo- 
tion Picture Commission, patterned after the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, to inspect, 
regulate and license films, which has been twice 
recommended by the House Education Commit- 
tee after full hearings of both sides. But not 
one father in ten thousand has taken the trou- 
ble to write his Senator or Congressman in sup- 
port of it, partly because he is too busy in the 
idolatry of covetousness to pay any attention to 
home protection, and partly because even when 
he is told of the bill and approves of it, he has 
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Some Dangers Which Menace Our Children 


Emma Cary Wallace 


The early years of child life are spent almost 
entirely within the home or under direct par- 
ental supervision, so the home itself must be on 
the alert to guard against dangers which are 
likely to menace at this time. Training, ex- 
ample, and precept must now be exceptionally 
wise, that true and solid foundations may be 
laid. What is done now can never be undone, 
and what is neglected may never be fully 
made up. Ignorance of the importance of this 
period is one of the most serious dangers which 
threatens the children of our country. 


: Following this early time the youthful horizon 
is widened by various companionships, and 
parents and teachers must be increasingly alert 
that all the lessons learned are desirable ones. 
With the coming of school life, the close super- 
vision of earlier years is more difficult. Dangers 
constantly threaten as many a mother realizes 
sadly when her erstwhile, gentle child becomes 
rough in manner and given to careless speech. 
For a number of years the home, the day school, 
the Sunday School, and the child’s playmates 
comprise in a large measure, his world, but a 
little later the community influence in which 
he lives becomes apparent and his ideals are 
shaped by the amusements he shares, by the 
general observance of Sabbath, by the moral 
tone of the community, and the law abiding na- 
ture of its citizens. 


As observation and imitation are strong in 
the developing youth, he will begin to ask why, 
and why not? Experience is lacking to warn 
of the inevitable law of cause and effects, and 
the sense of initiative and adventure are strong. 
It is here that the work of home, school, and 
church must now count so that the young peo- 
ple may be well fortified against temptations 
and taught to discriminate between the harm- 
less and the harmful. 

We have reckless boys and girls who drift 
and eventually wander into paths of wrong do- 
ing and crime because they see no harm in hav- 
ing a good time, or spending their time as they 
please, for the homes from which they come 
have done little but feed, and clothe, and house 
them. Immature young men and women, and 
thoughtless ones, assume the responsibilities of 
parenthood without realizing that their own 
acts, and thoughts, and lives are the material 
from which the temperament, disposition, and 
ability of their children will be shaped, and that 
as parents, they are responsible for the molding 
of those young lives for useful citizenship. 

In order to fortify the child against the 
dangers which menace, training must be begun 
along right lines—that is, of habits, of regular- 
ity, from the day of birth. Training begun too 
late, lax, spasmodic, and lack of definite ideals 
on the part of parents, menace the child in the 
home. The little boy of three is the making of 
the older one of six, and the one of six is de- 
termining what he himself will be at ten, while 
the ten-year-old is father to the adolescent, 
and the adolescent is fixing the life of the adult. 

Fortunately there is a distinct awakening on 
the subject of child study and child understand- 
ing. Individual work may be done in the home 
by the parents, for splendid books at reasonabie 


prices are available for all. Our library shelves . 


are a treasure house of wealth. Study clubs 
and Parent-Teachers’ Associations are opening 
the door to a wider understanding, which means 
greater safety for the child. 

Some of the dangers which menace through 
the avenues of the day school are hurried 
methods and lack of thoroughness. These 
things give an unsatisfactory foundation for 
solid work along constructive lines in the days 
to come. A child permitted to do slip shod 
work, or who is in a class so crowded that ade- 
quate supervision is impossible, is receiving a 
definite training in carelessness, unreliability, 
and in learning disrespect for the requirements 
of its elders. 

Among the most serious conditions which 
menace on account of these conditions is con- 
tempt of authority. When the child gets to this 
point and the influence of parents and teachers 
is at a discount, the situation is serious. We 
are beginning to see that another danger is that 
of making a fetish of uniformity, thus killing 
individuality. All children cannot be success- 
fully run into the same mold. Our remedies 
for these dangers are, co-operation of parents 
and teachers; an awakening of civic conscious- 
ness as to the responsibility of the community 
to the individual child—that is to say, as tax 
payers we should be ready to give sufficient 
teachers to relieve crowded conditions, and to 
offer encouragement for each and every child 
to do its best and to afford the means for suit- 
able vocational guidance. The child has a right 
to expect, even to demand this. When we have 
done this, the boy who has no interest in Latin, 
will find something of interest for which he is 
fitted that will have greater attraction than the 
street corner or the pool room. 

It would seem as though no dangers should 
menace through the Sunday School, and yet the 
fact remains that such is unfortunately the case. 
Those who have made a careful study of the 
subject estimate that the state averages to spend 
twenty-seven dollars on each child per year, 
the Sunday School about eighty-four cents. The 
school calls for from thirty-five to forty hours 
a week at least, and the Sunday School one 
hour. The importance of secular and religious 
education naturally assumes about these pro- 
portions in the child mind, especially if his Sun- 
day School teacher is untrained, unsupported 
in the discipline she aims to maintain, and with- 
out authority to require regular attendance and 
without the co-operation in many cases of 
parents in her attempt to secure it. Sie 

Another danger which menaces the child in 
the Sunday School is lack of real interest on the 
part of the older people and lack of appreciation 
of what these very boys and girls may mean 
in the future. Some of the solutions of these 
problems are: Teacher Training classes and 
membership in them by large numbers of adults 
in the Sunday School; suitable equipment, 
Parents’ Departments and classes; and taking 
advantage of all opportunities for understand- 
ing the boy and the girl and their spiritual 
needs. There is never a group of grammar or 
high school boys, no matter how ordinary in 
ability and prospects, but some of them will 
have a large influence upon the adult com- 
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munity in time. It is important that they be 
guided and encouraged and led along safe paths 
for their own sake and the sake of others. 


Companionship dangers are something which 
are bound to be met everywhere. Children and 
even young people are not as keenly discrimi- 
nating as when they become more mature, but 
the word or habit which stands out to them as 
an unfamiliar one and daring, is the one likely 
to focus their interest and attention. To combat 
the evils of rough or profane language, or bad 
habits of all kinds, such as irreverence, imper- 
tinence, or injurious habits, such as cigarette 
smoking and the playing of games of chance, it 
becomes our duty to instruct persistently and 
wisely, to show where such habits are injurious, 
not by occasional casual remark, but by definite, 
systematic teaching at home, in day school, and 
in the Sunday School, and by doing all in our 
power toward the enactment or enforcement of 
any laws shaped with the lessening of these 
evils in mind. 


With our young men and women too, the 
chaperonage of the years of adolescence is im- 
portant. Sex attraction is strong at this time 
and we will guard our sons and daughters from 
dangers which are likely to menace if we teach 
them why kissing is not only unwise, but un- 
safe; why immature love making unsettles the 
nervous system, cheapens, and lowers the ideals 
of both. It is not enough to wring our hands 
over an occasional wave of immorality or to 
contribute toward homes for unfortunate girls 
and wayward youth. Far better would it be to 
so enlighten and train our young people that 
their own sense of responsibility to the present 
and the future is awakened and their purity 
conserved. Let us encourage our children to 
have companions in the home, let us know their 
friends, and best of all, keep their confidences. 

If this were all, our task would be compara- 
tively easy, but we have community dangers 
which are impossible to combat single handed. 
As boys and girls grow older, they are swept 
into the tide of doing as the other young people 
do, and it is hard for them to stand alone. Un- 
less their principles have been firmly grounded 
in the earlier years, unless they have an idea of 
approximate values and can stand ridicule, un- 
less there are safe and sane places for their 
amusement and encouragement for them and in- 
terest in them, they are sure to be swept along, 
even although their inner consciousness may 
protest. 


First of all, let us consider harmful amuse- 
ments. These may be of a variety of classes. 
The motion picture which portrays immodest 
love making, scenes in which people of apparent 
respectability indulge in convivial habits, which 
show the cigarette smoking woman as a matter 
of course, and which portray crime, or repulsive 
emotions, all tend to coarsen. 


The entertainment which panders to the evil 
passions or encourages immodesty, or lowers 
the ideals of our young people for true woman- 
hood or manhood, is to be deplored. In most 
cases this sort of thing can be prevented and 
prohibited if enough people care and have the 
courage to go ahead and lead public sentiment. 
Amusement house managers, like other business 
men, make a mistake when they offer a low 
grade of goods for sale. The initial business 
may be greater, but in the end methods which 


command respect are more satisfactory and 
profitable. 


Amusements which are harmless in them- 
selves become decidedly harmful if indulged in 
to the point of dissipation. The teacher in our 
schools can testify to this. Pupils who spend 
their evenings and after-school hours contin- 
ually at the “Movies” are not in a condition to 
take advantage of school room opportunities. 
They seek novelty and excitement and the 
learning of needed lessons is a monotonous and 
dreaded task. It behooves the parents to regu- 
late the amount of entertainment their children 
should have. 


Another community danger which menaces 
our children is Sabbath desecration and we are 
likely to see continued attacks upon our Sun- 
day peace and quiet unless the Christian people 
will rise in a body as one, demanding the thing 
which they know is right. To be sure, we may 
have no children, or our children may not be 
menaced directly by such a danger, but other 
people’s children are, and what menaces one 
weakens the entire social structure. Let us re- 
member “I am but one, but Iam one. I cannot 
do everything, but I can do something. What 
I can do I ought to do, and what I ought to do, 
God helping me, I will.” 

Games of chance have a peculiar fascination 
and perhaps nothing undermines the moral sen- 
sibilities more quickly than the desire to get 
something for nothing and to enjoy the sus- 
pense of a lottery or gambling in some form. 
Playing marbles “for keeps” may be the first 
step in this kind of insidious wrong doing. Both 
parents and teachers should discourage games 
which lead through the element of chance, to 
some sort of a reward. A definite prize for ac- 
complished achievement is a different thing. 
The candidate knows from the beginning that if 
he reaches a certain goal of requirement, his 
effort will be recognized and rewarded. 


Another community danger is the lack of good 
reading on the part of some and the over abun- 
dance on the part of others. Those who have 
too much should be willing to share with those 
who have less. In one town large boxes similar 
to postal package boxes were placed outside of 
the churches of the city and people requested to 
bring their surplus literature to these points 
and drop it into the large boxes. It was then 
re-distributed to the homes in the community 
where it was welcomed. 


In every locality there are peculiar condi- 
tions which must be met by individual means. 
In one place it may be an impure water supply; 
in another the open saloon. It is always easier 
and more resultful to work in a united body 
than single handed, and yet a community may 
be waiting for some Moses to guide it out of the 
wilderness. As a rule violently aggressive 
methods are to be avoided because they arouse 
antagonism and make work more difficult. 
There are times of course, when a definite and 
firm stand must be taken, but in the great ma- 
jority of cases public sentiment in behalf of 
what is sane and safe can be created by dispas- 
sionate methods and often times those who are 
responsible for a regrettable condition can be 
led to see that it is for their advantage to right 
about face. 


(Continued on page 132) 
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LIFE STORIES—II 


THE PEASANT WHO MOVED THE CZAR. 

The Scientific Temperance Journal tells the 
story of the man who was really responsible 
for one of the most wonderful changes in a 
nation that has ever occurred in the world’s 
history. And the man was not of royal family; 
he was not even of noble birth. 


Michael Dimetrieff Tschelisheff was a Russian 
of the common people. He had little oppor- 
tunity to attend schools when a boy, so that 
books and papers were his only road to an 
education. Yet he not only gained knowledge 
for himself, but wealth. 


One day he found one of the peasants of his 
village much interested in a book, and on in- 
quiry he was told that it treated of the harm- 
fulness of alcohol. Curious, he looked at the 
book and was struck by the repeated state- 
ment that “vodka is a poison.” 


“A poison!” but everywhere people were 
drinking vodka. Could that be true? He put 
the question to a physician. The answer was, 
“Yes.” “But people drink it!” “They drink it 
because it gives them a pleasant sensation of 
slight dizziness, but it is really a slow poison.” 


Tchelischeff began to watch vodka’s effect 
closely. The first thing he noticed was that in 
hard times or when crops failed, it was the 
vodka-drinkers who were clamoring to the 
authorities for food. He discovered a connec- 
tion between vodka and poverty. 


Some time later, one of his tenants became 
drunk and killed his wife. This greatly 
shocked Tschelisheff and he decided to fight 
vodka with all his might. He had discovered 
a connection between vodka and crime. 


He persuaded his city council—of which he 
was a member—to offer the imperial govern- 
ment the sum they might lose in revenue and 
then close the vodka shops of that city. The 
surprised imperial government refused the 
proposition. The idea spread in the city and 
Tchelisheff was elected mayor and member of 
the Duma from that district. 


By this time he had studied the question in 
wider relations than those of his town only. 
He had concluded that the cause of the Rus- 
sian defeat in the war with Japan was not so 
much the fault of the government as of the 
nation itself. It was vodka-sick. 


In the Duma he attacked the system of 
spirit-monopoly for income. The finance min- 
ister replied stating the necessity of the al- 
cohol income. But the self-educated peasant 
from Volga district had a stately figure, a 
powerful voice and he was in deadly earnest. 
The Duma listened; then many were convinced. 
A bill for the reform of the monopoly passed 
the Duma, but it was tabled by the Imperial 
Council. 

Then this earnest peasant sought an audi- 
ence with the Czar. His Imperial Majesty 
listened with interest when this Russian 
“moujik” pointed out the relation between the 
revolutionary outbreaks and vodka. 

The Czar went out to see for himself. He 
journeyed through the different sections of the 
great empire and saw everywhere the havoc 
wrought by vodka. He came back saying, “We 
cannot make our fiscal prosperity dependent 


upon the destruction of the spiritual and eco- 
nomic powers of many of my subjects.” 


Tchelisheff lectured and circulated pamph- 
lets to insure the success of the Czar’s prohi- 
bition edicts. He watched the scientific in- 
vestigation and spread broadcast every new 
statement of the dangerous effects of alcohol. 
The great war added its telling emphasis to 
Tchelisheff’s arguments. 


Of course, he encountered fierce opposition, 
the bitter enmity of the alcohol industry. But 
his great idea triumphed—“vodka is a poison.” 
When he died recently he knew that he had 
finished his task. After the war he may be 
given a national memorial. Now his native 
city will honor the far-sighted moujik by nam- 
ing a street after him, putting his portrait in 
the city hall, and founding an anti-alcohol 
museum in his memory. 


LAOCOON AND HIS SONS. 

Laocoon was a Trojan priest of Apollo at the 
time of the Grecian invasion of Troy. He had 
been chosen by lot from the priests to offer a 
bullock to Neptune to gain his favor for the 
Trojans in their struggle for national life. 
Laocoon had also advised the Trojans not to 
allow the “wooden horse,” with its concealed 
Grecian warriors, to be taken into the city of 
Troy. 

This angered Pallas, who was an active sup- 
porter of the Greeks, and she sent two im- 
mense sea-serpents to attack the priest and 
his two sons. Their desperate, and ineffectual, 
efforts to free themselves from the coils of 
the serpents are shown in the piece of sculp- 
ture represented on the cover. This was found 
in the ruins of the baths of Titus in 1506. It 
is now in the Vatican museum. 


In the intensity and desperateness of the 
struggle depicted here, this seems an apt rep- 
resentation of a contest going on in our land 
today—the struggle between the demon of 
drink and the manhood of a nation. 

As in the olden story, the innocent still 
perish in the coils of the serpent. Laocoon had 
told the Trojans the truth about the fatal en- 
gine of war, the “wooden horse,” and urged 
them not to receive it. The serpents attacked 
first the sons of the priest, knowing he would 
come to the rescue, and so all were destroyed. 

Notice how desperate is the struggle. The 
poison venom of one serpent has reached the 
life-blood of one lad, who is fainting or dying. 
The older lad is not yet poisoned by the other 
serpent, but he is involved in the fatal coils. 

There is only one aspect in which our mod- 
ern contest is not parallel to the ancient story 
—that is the hopelessness of Laocoon’s strug- 
gle. You can see the fatal end approaching 
swiftly. Laocoon’s great strength is puny by 
the side of the writhing serpents. 

But here and now the demon of Barleycorn 
is losing its power, its coils are being relaxed. 
The youth in nineteen states are free from 
danger. The coils of the serpent of Drink are 
being unloosed. But it needs every bit of 
every man’s strength to free the nation. Fu- 
ture generations will judge this generation and 
its predecessors as morally weak because we 
suffered the serpent to live so long. 
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Two Songs of Praise 


S. A. Wilson. 
Psalm 148. 


Praise God, from whom all blessings flow; 
Praise him, all creatures here below; 
Praise him above, ye heavenly host; 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 


The distinguishing feature of Judaism and 
Christianity is their idea of man’s relation to 
God. In heathen religions man fears the gods 
and is endeavoring to propitiate them. To 
both Jew and Christian, God is a kind being 
caring for him. So both Jew and Christian 
sing glad praises to God for all his blessings 
to them. 


Here are two songs of praise. The Chris- 
tian song is a condensed reproduction of the 
Hebrew psalm, though the thoughts are not 
given in quite the same order. Both begin 
with a call to praise God. Then the Hebrew 
psalmist calls upon “the heavenly host’ to join 
in the praises, vs. 1-4; he refers to the bless- 
ings which Jehovah hath given in vs. 5, 6, 14; 
and next he appeals to “all creatures here be- 
low,” vs. 7-13. This accounts for three of the 
four lines of the doxology; the last line is the 
distinctively Christian addition to the Jewish 
theology. 


The doxology is perhaps more familiar, and 
certainly sung more often, than any other 
stanza in the English language. Besides, it has 
been translated into many another tongue— 
Hindoo, Chinese, Japanese, and others—and 
everywhere it is sung to the familiar notes of 
Old Hundred. 


This Thanksgiving time it is well to recall 
the name and story of the author. 


Thomas Ken was born in 1637 in Berkhamp- 
stead, England, the same village in which the 
poet Cowper was born. Left an orphan when 
a small child, he was brought up in the house- 
hold of the famous angler, Izaak Walton, who 
had married his step-sister. He was sent to 
school at Winchester. In after years he pub- 
lished a Manual of Prayers for the use of 
Winchester school. In this were three hymns, 
a Morning, Evening, and Midnight Hymn. The 
refrain to each of these is the stanza we know 
as the doxology. Parts of the first two hymns 
are found in our hymn-books as “Awake, my 
soul, and with the sun,” and “Glory to thee, 
my God, this night.” 


During Ken’s seventy-four years England had 
eight rulers. He was a youth during the days 
of Charles I, Oliver and Richard Cromwell, 
taking orders two years after the restoration 
of Charles II to the throne. His connection 
with the last five monarchs of his time is 
curious and always to his credit. 

He was made chaplain to Princess Mary, who 
became wife of William of Orange, and went 
with her to Holland. Returning in a year or 
two, he became chaplain to Charles IT. 

This monarch once visited Winchester, 
where Ken lived, bringing with him his fav- 
orite, the notorious Nell Gwynne, for whom he 
demanded apartments in the house of Ken. To 
the astonishment of the court, the minister 
daringly refused her entrance into his house. 
Some months after, the see of Bath and Wells 


became vacant and Charles said, “Where is the 
little man who would not give poor Nell a 
lodging? Give it to him.” 

When Charles became mortally ill a few 
months later, he sent for Ken, now the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, to minister to him—an 
evidence of the respect that profligacy pays to 
courageous integrity. 

In the reign of James II, Ken was one of the 
seven bishops sent to the Tower for refusing 
to read the “Declaration of Indulgence.” Pub- 
lic opinion soon forced their release. 


When William of Orange came to the throne, 
Ken refused to take the oath of allegiance to 
him, as he had taken that oath to James II, 
who was still living. Ken did not feel that the 
parliament’s deposition of James absolved him 
from his oath. He accordingly was deprived 
of his bishopric. We can but honor the man 
“who sweareth to his own hurt and changeth 
not,” even though we may think him mistaken 
in his judgment. 

When Queen Anne came to the throne a little 
more than ten years later, she offered to re- 
store Ken to his bishopric, but he declined the 
offer. She, however, granted him an annual 
pension of 200 pounds. 


During the last twenty years of Ken’s life 
he was given a home by Viscount Wey- 
mouth—an old Oxford friend—in his manor 
at Longleat, Wiltshire. 


The church is happy that our universal hymn 
of praise to God was written by a man of so 
pure and heroic a life. 


Genius is really only the power of making 
continuous efforts. The line between failure 
and success is so fine that we scarcely know 
when we pass it, so fine that we are often on 
the line, and do not know it. Many a man has 
thrown up his hands at a time when a little 
more effort, a little more patience, would have 
achieved success. As the tide goes clear out, 
so it comes clear in. In business sometimes 
prospects may seem darkest, when really they 
are on the turn. A little more persistence, a 
little more effort, and what seemed hopeless 
failure may turn to glorious success. There 
is no failure except in no longer trying. There 
is no defeat except from within, no really in- 
surmountable barrier save our own inherent 
weakness of purpose. 


SOME DANGERS WHICH MENACE OUR 
CHILDREN. 
(Continued from page 130) 

The dangers which menace our children come 
from both inside and outside the home, and can 
be met best by frank recognition that they are 
dangers. We cannot remove them all per- 
haps, but we can fortify by education, training, 
and home environment. We can use our in- 
dividual and united influence to remove social 
evils, and last but not least, we can by our in- 
terest, sympathy, and encouragement, help our 
young people to feel that we expect them to live 
up to our worthy ideals for them. The respon- 
sibility is not a remote or a theoretical one. It 
is actual, living, and present, and upon our dis- 
charge of duty relative to these home and com- 
munity dangers, depend in large measure, the 
future welfare of the race. 
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Temperance Shot And Shell 
For Church Bulletin Boards 


You don’t need alcohol for health; you don’t 
_ need it for strength; you don’t need it for food; 

you don’t need it for drink; it never does any 
good; it always does you harm. Let it alone— 
get on the water wagon!—Bulletin of New 
York Health Department. 


* * * 


The price of safety is constant watchfulness. 
Alcohol and efficiency won’t mix. Thinkers 
will not drink. Drinkers can not think. 

ok * * 


If I were to live my life over again I would 
start as a total abstainer from alcoholic drinks, 
-and would not offer them to friends or guests 
in my home. This conclusion is based on the 
conviction that alcoholism is the greatest evil 
which afflicts the white race—first, because of 
its own effects; and secondly, because it pro- 
motes or induces other grave evils.—President 
C. W. Eliot. 


* * * 


A Primary Lesson on Beer. 

A pint of beer contains eight-tenths of an 
ounce of alcohol, equivalent nearly to a table- 
spoonful of whisky. 

While cold beer tastes cool and pleasant to a 
hot man, it does not cool him off. 

It heats him up. 

The alcohol and solids are burned into heat. 

The effect of alcohol is to send an excess of 
blood to the skin. 

Whenever a large amount of blood goes to 
the skin it causes a feeling of warmth. 

When a man drinks beer he causes himself 
to feel hot. 

He also actually increases his body heat. 

He increases his chances of sunstroke at 
least 100 per cent.—Dr. W. A. Evans. 

* * * 

There are a million jobs in America closed to 
drinkers. 

* * * 

If a brewery is closed down, in its place 
springs up a factory. If a saloon is closed, in 
its place comes a store. 

* * * 

Beer is a far more dangerous enemy to Ger- 
many than all the armies of France.—Von 
Moltke. 


* * * 


I cannot permit a question of mere revenue 
to be considered alongside of morals; but give 
me a sober population, not wasting their earn- 
ings in strong drink, and I will know where to 
get my revenue.—William HE. Gladstone. 

* * * 

We have discovered that the liquor traffic 
in this country is a greater handicap to our 
trade, our commerce, and our industry than all 
the tariffs in the world put together—David 
Lloyd-George, Chancellor of the British Ex- 
chequer. 

* * * 

Almost every disturbance in the ranks of or- 
ganized labor can be traced back to some con- 
nection with the saloon.—John Mitchell, Vice- 
President, A. F. L. 

* * * 

Recent researches in physiology and medi- 

cine tend strongly to show that even the mod- 


erate drinking of alcohol is inexpedient. . . . 
No longer are men who are to be exposed to 
cold, heat, fatigue, or hardship of any sort, 
prepared or braced for such encounters by any 
form of alcohol. No captain of an ocean liner 
ever supports himself now against the fierce 
exposures of the bridge by means of alcohol.— 
Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus, Harvard 
University. 

* * * 

The Movies. 

Now it is the moving picture industry that is 
accused by the liquor interests of destroying 
their business. “Apparently the purveyors of 
moving pictures,” says one of their publica- 
tions, “have joined the prohibitionists and the 
convicts in various penitentiaries in the at- 
tempt to hold liquor responsible as the active 
cause of all the crimes and carnality of which 
human beings are guilty.” Another publica- 
tion says that “producers [of moving pictures] 
have shown a tendency to associate every dive 
scene, every human derelict, wayward son, or 
ruined home with a beer sign or a mug of 
beer, and nowhere in the production have the 
producers associated beer with a decent at- 
mosphere.” 

The liquor dealers are right in their appre- 
hension. The moving pictures, which are ex- 
hibited daily to between 12,000,000 and 20,000,000 
persons in the United States, are “closing hun- 
dreds of saloons in license centers.” This is 
being done in two ways: First, they are de- 
picting the saloon in its right light as a breed- 
ing-place of crime and poverty, and thus put- 
ting it strikingly before these millions, and 
arousing their antipathy against it; and, sec- 
ondly, they are keeping many away from the 
saloons who otherwise would be spending their 
money there. A sergeant of the Chicago police 
department declared that since the advent of 
the moving picture business in a certain sec- 
tion of the North Side the business of saloons 
in that neighborhood had been cut down one- 
half. Working men with their entire families 
go to these places in the evening and are richer 
in the morning than they would have been had 
they been spending their money in the saloon, 
and are, besides, in a better condition physi- 
cally. The liquor interests are fighting the 
moving picture industry strenuously. They 
have joined hands in advocating a heavy fed- 
eral tax on all exhibitors, and also to secure 
a censorship that will do away with all re- 
flection upon their business. It is needless 
to say that the temperance advocates will not 
see an industry injured in this way which is 
doing such heroic work, though indirectly, to 
destroy the miserable liquor traffic—Zion’s 
Herald. 

a * * 
“Stupid” and “Vicious.” 

We are not responsible for the adjectives. 
We recognize the precision and forcefulness of 
their use, however. They are quoted from a 
journal which has not been friendly toward 
prohibition—which has not hesitated to oppose 
the movement and to cast obloquy upon it. 
Indeed the very editorial from which our quo- 
tation is made begins with this statement: 
“Bven those of us who have doubts, or more, 
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about the practicality of legislative prohibition 
as a cure for the evil of alcohol—who prefer 
to that device the putting of trust in the in- 
telligent dissemination of accurate, scientific 
information as to what those evils are—must 
be impressed by the statement as to present 
and future conditions in Russia made by 
Samuel McRoberts, senior vice-president of the 
National City Bank of New York.” 

The banker mentioned spent some time in 
Petrograd recently, arranging an American 
loan, and incidentally making a study of the 
general condition of affairs in Russia and of 
the prospects of that vast country. He was 
greatly impressed with Russia’s awakening 
and the magnificent opportunities there for 
American enterprise and investment. He con- 
cluded with this statement: “With vodka pro- 
hibited and the war concluded, Russia will leap 
into prosperity.” 

Taking this statement of Mr. McRoberts for 
a text the New York Times proceeds to say: 

“Tt will be noted that Mr. McRoberts puts 
the prohibition of vodka before the conclusion 
of peace as the basis of prosperity. 

“In all of the countries directly involved in 
the great war there has arisen a keen appre- 
ciation of the relation between national effi- 
ciency and alcohol. Exactly as so many men 
have decided in recent years that to meet the 
stresses and competitions of modern life they 
needed to have all their wits constantly at 
command, and consequently have become al- 
most or quite total abstainers, so the nations 
engaged in this desperate conflict have seen 
through the eyes of their rulers or leaders 
that success and survival are intimately de- 
pendent on temperance. The Czar prohibits, 
because he can, the Emperors and Presidents 
regulate as strictly as they dare. 

“Nobody has any more patience with talk 
about the loss of public revenue that goes with 
a decreased manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cants. Such talk is both too stupid and too 
vicious for present tolerance.” 

Small politicians who have tied up their 
prospects with the traffic will still seek to de- 
ceive voters with the “stupid and vicious” talk 
that the towns and cities and states can not 
get on without the revenue derived from the 
prosperity-destroying and community-impover- 
ishing traffic. But as the Times suggests such 
talk has become intolerable to sensible people. 
Stupid and vicious! For that combination the 
Times has put the whole country under obli- 
gation to its discrimination.—Pittsburgh Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


CHRISTMAS BOXES. 

Requests for Christmas boxes are now com- 
ing in. These requests always precede the 
offers of boxes some thirty days. That shows 
the need of boxes—but on the other hand we 
know it is more blessed to give than receive. 

This ministry of The Expositor has been 
carried on for several years, and it has been 
a great blessing to those who have given and 
a great benefit to those who have received 
these boxes. We usually have a story illus- 
trating the kind of boxes that should be given. 
But our readers are pretty well educated. 
They know that party dresses, or archaic 
ladies’ hats or ragged clothes are not desired. 
But there is clothing outgrown, or slightly 


worn that will render good service. This is _ 
especially true of children’s clothing. A little 
journey to the garret may disclose many things 
that you will not use again. 

Then there are the clothes that remind us 
of the heart-break that came perhaps this year. © 
We can hardly think of any one else wearing 
those garments. But it is better to send them 
on a blessed ministry than to let the moths 
ruin them so they will have to be thrown 
away. 

We give many gifts to those who do not need 
them—to show our love, and that is all right, 
but if you want to hear the angels sing and 
cause them to sing for others, give to those 
who need. 

We usually receive from 40 to 50 requests 
for boxes. These requests furnish the ages of 
boys and girls and clothing and shoe sizes of 
the pastor and his wife. In addition to shoes, 
which should be repaired before packing, and 
clothing, the box should contain some cash 
and some candy and toys. 

We are going a little farther this year. 
There are cases of superannuates, or ministers 
in hard luck who could not use a box but to 
whom from $2 to $5 would look like a glimpse 
of heaven. Sounds extravagant, but it is true, 
nevertheless. 

If your church does not want to send a box 
and you want to make someone happy with 
a money gift, The Expositor will be Santa 
Claus. In fact, The Expositor has been doing 
this on its own account for some time and 
there is more pleasure in it than you would 
imagine. F. M. BARTON. 


The real truth about the manliness of Christ 
seems to be this: That he is so like us that he 
makes us know that we may be like him, and 
so unlike us that he makes us know that we 
must be unlike our present selves before we can 
be like him. His life fits in among our human 
lives, like a jewel which is so adapted to the 
gold into which it is set, that nobody can doubt 
that they were made for one another, and yet 
which so far fails of suiting its place perfectly, 
that we can see that the gold has been bent 
and twisted and must be twisted back again 
in order to accommodate it perfectly. He is at 
once our satisfaction and our rebuke. He 
has our human qualities; he feels our human 
motives; but in him they take new shapes. It 
is with him as it is with our best and noblest 
friends. They all first claim us by their like- 
ness, and then shame and instruct us by their 
unlikeness. So it is with the manliness of 
Jesus.—Phillips Brooks. 


A man’s profession or trade is not only not 
incompatible with religion (provided it be a 
lawful one), it is his religion. Barnestness 
in a lawful calling is not worldliness. <A pro- 
fession is the sphere of our activity. There is 
something sacred in work. To work in the 
appointed sphere is to be religious —F. W. 
Robertson. 


I take it that knowledge is a pretty poor 
commodity, of itself and by itself. A ship 
doesn’t sail by its cargo. The truths that are 
not translated into lives are dead truths.— 
Woodrow Wilson. 
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Sometime ago one of our ministers said he 
hoped that the man who is trying to make a 
year with thirteen months in it would plan for 
a week of twelve days! There are so many 
things for a minister to do! Every Sunday 
some society desires a special offering, or a 
special announcement or some one to speak for 
its work, “just five minutes.” The great throb- 
bing gospel message is smothered. There are 
churches even that prefer very short sermons 
and “nag” their pastors for preaching long 
Bee Surely the minister has an interesting 

me! 


Every church should have a calendar for all 
announcements or a bulletin board or some- 
thing. Ministers are often just “errand boys” 
for the congregation! By all means you should 
read “The Tyranny of the Congregation” in 
Uae Magazine for September, 1916, page 


We know of ministers who rush around all the 
week doing things that other people should do 
and when Saturday night comes they shut them- 
selves into their studies and struggle with a 
sermon for Sunday morning until they are tired 
and sleepy and unable to do anything justice! 
We hope that our readers may find the happy 
medium of life and enjoy what really is after all 
the most satisfying of all life’s professions. 


We wish to reiterate here what we have writ- 
ten times without number; the best way to ad- 
minister the work of the church is to plan for it 
long months ahead! While there are some things 
that no man can foresee, still he can usually 
determine the general outline of his work for 
a year or at least for a season. It takes time 
and some hard thinking to do this, but it is a 
real pleasure to carry out from week to week a 
plan that has been carefully arranged. 


We suggest the following books as helpful in 
this struggle for a deeper intellectual life. 
Lyman Abbott’s “Reminiscences,” (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston); W. H. P. Faunce’s “The 
Educational Ideal in the Ministry,” (Macmillan 
Co., N. Y.); Chas. E. Jefferson’s “Quiet Hints 
to Growing Preachers,” (Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co., N. Y.); John Watson’s (Ian Maclaren) 
“The Cure of Souls,” (Dodd Mead & Co., N. Y.); 
Albert H. Currier’s “Nine Great Preachers” and 
his “Biographical and Literary Studies” (Pil- 
grim Press, Boston); Herrick Johnson’s “The 
Ideal Ministry” (Revell Co., N. Y.); Charles H. 


- Parkhurst’s “The Pulpit and the Pew” (Yale 
- University Press, New Haven, Conn.) I.ast, but 


by no means least, we suggest A. R. Bond’s 
“The Master Preacher. A Study of the Homi- 
letics of Jesus” (American Tract Society, N. Y.) 

One of the best ways we know of to stimulate 
and compel one’s self to study is to organize a 
Bible Study Class, publish an outline and start 
in to prepare for teaching it. The same can be 
said of a series of sermons laid out in advance. 
The necessity of the occasion will drive the 


minister to prepare. 


Letters of appreciation for this department 
continually come to use. The other day a 
brother wrote that next to his Bible he valued 
the Methods Department of the Expositor. That 
is some appreciation! We are certainly pleased 
to know that these pages are worth while. It 
is our desire to make them more worth while 
this year and you can help by sending us sam- 
ples of your printed matter. Put us on your 
mailing list and when you send things to your 
people drop in one for the editor, Rev. BE. A 
King, 73 South 15th street, San Jose, California. 


FOR THE THANKSGIVING OFFERING. 


There is no good reason why every church in 
this country should not make a large, generous 
Thanksgiving offering this year. It will de- 
pend very largely, however, on the minister and 
the way he goes at things. 

One year we printed our Thanksgiving mes- 
sage on a sheet of soft white paper about twenty 
inches by ten inches and made it something like 
a poster. We began the letter or message by 
quoting the following lines from David’s prayer 
of thanksgiving at the completion of the offering 
for the building of the temple. 

“Thine, O Lord, is the greatness and the 
power, and the glory, and the victory, and the 
majesty; for all that is in the heaven and in the 
earth is thine; thine is the kingdom, O Lord, 
and thou art exalted as head above all. 

“Both riches and honor come to thee, and 
thou reignest over all; and in thine hand is 
power and might, and in thine hand it is to 
make great, and to give strength unto all. 

“Now, therefore, our God, we thank thee, and 
praise thy glorious name. 

“But who am I, and what is my people, that 
we should be able to offer so willingly after this 
sort? for all things come of thee, and of thine 
own have we given thee.” JI Chron. 29:11-14. 

We told the people how business had been 
going in the church for the past year stating 
amounts of debts and gifts to offset it and then 
gave an idea of what was needed to close the 
year free from debt. The message was hopeful, 
appreciative, and stimulating, calling on all the 
people to co-operate. Hnvelopes were enclosed 
and the message mailed. The people responded 
generously. 

In asking for a Thanksgiving offering it is a 
strategic thing to refer to definite reasons for 
being thankful, at the same time telling the 
people just exactly what their offering will ac- 
complish. 


Wednesday Crucifixion Proven is said to dis- 
pose of a number of apparent inconsistencies. 
Wm. Frederick, author, Clyde, O., will send a 
copy of the book to you on receipt of 7c post- 
age. You are to return it within three weeks, 
or send $1 for it. He offers $100 reward to 
any one proving Friday crucifixion. 
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Begin Now to Prepare Your Financial Canvass 


It is expected that this fall will witness the 
most remarkable series of church financial 
campaigns ever undertaken in this country. 
The wonderful conventions of men held this 
year enlisted into service hundreds of thou- 
sands of loyal workers and now is the time to 
reap the fruitage of the Laymen’s Missionary 
Campaign. 

We print the following forceful words on how 
to prepare for the every member canvass and 
hope they will prove very helpful at this time: 

I. Those In Charge. 

The Pastor. 

Unless he is fully convinced of the value and 
thoroughly informed as to the method of the 
canvass, success cannot be expected. He should 
master the literature of information and in- 
struction which is available on the subject. 

The Missionary Committee. 

This committee or the finance committee 
(sometimes the deacons), or both committees 
acting together, will have charge of the con- 
vass. Each one should thoroughly understand 
the whole plan before it is brought before the 
official board. 

The Official Board. 

Official endorsement of the plan to make an 
every-member canvass of the congregation is 
absolutely essential to success. Announcement 
of the decision of the board should be made to 
the congregation at the next Sunday morning 
service. 

Select Date Early. 

The definite day or week for conducting the 
canvass should be fixed upon at least a month 
or six weeks in advance so that the time may 
be kept free from all other engagements and 
that there may be time for an educational cam- 
paign. 

Canvass for What Object. 

The official board should decide whether the 
canvass is to be made for benevolences only 
or for current expenses and _ benevolences. 
Pledge cards must be prepared accordingly. 
Write to denominational] headquarters or to the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement for sample 
pledge cards. 


Budgets. 
If the canvass is to be made for both current 
expenses and benevolences, two _ separate 


budgets should be carefully prepared and 
adopted. 
Two Treasurers Needed. 

The congregation should have two treasurers, 
one for current expenses and the other for the 
benevolent funds. In large congregations there 
should also be a financial secretary. 

Prepare Card Index. 

A separate card should be made out for every 
member and adherent of the congregation, giv- 
ing the name, street address, gift for current 
expenses and for benevolences last year, and 
suggested weekly amounts for each for the new 
year. 

Order Supplies Early. 

This includes literature for the canvassers 
for the educational campaign in the congre- 
gation, subscription cards, duplex envelopes and 


a treasurer’s book. Send in your order for all 
of these well in advance. 
II. The Canvassers. 


Best Men Required. 

The leading men of the church should be en- 
listed as canvassers. There is no greater work 
in this world than the evangelization of the 
world. The biggest commercial, industrial and 
scientific enterprises should not be given pre- 
cedence over this still larger undertaking. The 
establishment of the kingdom of Jesus Christ 
throughout the world is worthy of and should 
receive the best efforts of the best men. 
Throughout the country men high in financial 
and professional circles have found in this per- 
sonal service a new spiritual joy which the 
mere giving of money cannot produce. 
Number Needed. 

For the most successful canvass at least one- 
tenth as many canvassers as there are members 
of the congregation will be needed. Leave off 
the pessimists and fault-finders. 

Training for the Work. 

All of the canvassers should have several 
meetings for coaching just as salesmen and 
other effective business men are trained before 
age in any important business undertak- 
ng. 

1. Secure for the canvassers the facts about 
the financial condition and current expenses of 
the local church. 


2. Give information concerning missions and 
benevolences in general and the special mis- 
sionary interests of the local church in particu- 
lar. Explain in detail the proposed budget of 
the church. 


3. Bring information as to what other 


churches have done through the canvass. See 
“They Got Their Money and More.” 


4. Instruct the canvassers thoroughly on 
every detail of the every-member canvass. 

5. Impress upon the canvassers the dignity 
and spiritual significance of their office. Lift 
the whole work above apology and drudgery. 
Let them know that this is a vital service for 
the kingdom. 

III. The Congregation. 

Special Educational Campaign. 

In every congregation there should be syste- 
matic instruction concerning missions and be- 
nevolences throughout the year. To prepare 
the church for the every-member canvass there 
should be a special educational campaign cov- 
ering at least a month. 

Sunday Services. 

The sermons on the first three Sunday morn- 
ings should set forth the achievements and the 
needs of the several missionary and benevolent 
boards of the denomination. One piece of liter- 
ature bearing on this work should be distribu- 
ted to each family each week. 

On the fourth Sunday the sermon should deal 
with the every-member canvass, the need for it, 
its advantages, and its success in other congre- 
gations. The pastor, or the chairman of the 
committee, should announce the amount con- 
tributed the last year for current expenses and 
for benevolences, the average per member for 
each object, and the number of members con- 
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_ tributing to each. 


It might be well to display 
these facts on a chart or print them on cards 
for distribution. A card like “Paul’s Financial 
Plan” would quicken the interest of the mem- 
bers. 


Christian Stewardship should be the subject 
of the fifth Sunday’s sermon. The literature 
distributed should be on stewardship. At this 
service the canvassers should be commissioned 
for their work. 


Mid-week Prayer Services. 


Prayer should be a dominant factor in this 
educational program. For the four mid-week 
prayer services the following program is sug- 
gested: 


(a) Prayer for the work of the church in 
foreign lands. (b) Prayer for the work of the 
the church in the home land. (c) Prayer for 
the local church in relation to its community. 
(d) Prayer for the success of the every-mem- 
ber canvass. 


It would be helpful if specific objects for 
prayer were printed in the church bulletin dur- 
ing this period. During the last week es- 
pecially. the membership should be urged to 
pray daily in their homes for the largest suc- 
cess of the campaign. 


A Church Supper. 

On some evening of the last week bring to- 
gether the entire membership and constituency 
of the church for an evening of good fellow- 
ship and the presentation and discussion of the 
nlans. 

Letter to Every Member. 

Send a letter to each member explaining the 
purpose and plan of the convass, giving full in- 
formation regarding all the work, urging re- 
sponsibilitv for the sunport of the canvass, re- 
questing attendance at the morning service on 
the Sunday the canvass is to be launched and 
that all remain at home in the afternoon to 
await the coming of the canvassers. 


IV. Conduct of the Canvass. 


Sunday is the best day for the canvass. If 
made on any other day or days the following 
suggestions may easily be adapted to meet the 
requirements of the situation. Have all in- 
formation cards and pledge cards ready and 
arrangements made for handing out the lists to 
the pairs of canvassers before the day for the 
canvass. 

Consecrating the Canvyassers, 

At the close of the Sunday morning service, 
before the canvassers begin their work, the 
pastor should read the names of those who 
will do the canvassing, and have them come to 
the front of the church. Then let him com- 
mend the whole undertaking to God as he sets 
them apart by prayer. 

Final Checking-Up. 

‘All the canvassers should meet at the church 
at half-past one or two o’clock on Sunday after- 
noon. Call the roll of pairs of canvassers so 
that no district will be missed. Spend a short 
time in prayer together. 

Assign Names Judiciously. 

The distribution of the cards containing the 
names of those to be canvassed to the pairs 
of canvassers should not be by any arbitrary 


alphabetical or geographical method, but each 
should be given the names of the persons with 
whom he is best acquainted, or with whom he is 
most influential. 


Go Two By Two. 


It is important that the canvassers go out 
to conduct the canvass two by two. Carefully 
pair the canvassers so that an older or stronger 
man accompanies the younger or less experi- 
enced. Two will supplement each other’s work 
and greatly enhance the educational and 
spiritual value of the canvass. 


Canvass Themselves First. 


Before starting out to canvass others the can- 
vassers should canvass each other first. It is 
useless for them to ask anyone else to give 
until they themselves have willingly done the 
things they ask others to do. When convic- 
tion has found definite expression in the life 
of the canvasser, his appeal will have greater 
weight with the one canvassed. ‘ 


The Pastor. 


He should remain at the church or at the 
parsonage ready to answer questions, give ad- 
vice and help in special ways. 


Points For Each Interview. 


The following are among the points that may 
well be remembered by the canvasser in con- 
nection with each visit: 


1. Pray for the one you are to canvass prior 
to the interview, that he or she may be led to a 
full surrender to the plan of Christ for the 
world. 


2. Realize that the money offering which is 
needed can come only as an expression of in- 
terest on the part of the individual whom 
you are seeking to enlist. Seek, therefore, to 
enlist his interest as well as to secure his sub- 
scription. 


8. Avoid arguments as far as possible. 


4. Distinguish between sincere and insincere 
objections, and handle them accordingly. 

5. Do not agree to a postponement without 
a definite agreement as to when you will re- 
turn with the pledge cards. Do not leave the 
cards or accent a promise that they will be filled 
and returned to you bv mail. If you were 
selling a horse you would not leave the con- 
tract and permit the buyer to fill in the price 
as he pleased. Always be present when this 
transaction is made. 

6. Note on the card any reason which may 
be given for not contributing. The obiection 
may be met subsequently with suitable mis- 
sionary pamphlets and by other methods care- 
fully planned to this end. 


Renort at Evening Service. 

The canvassers should all return to the 
church by seven o’clock to prepare their re- 
nort. Announce to the congregation the result. 
It will be a service of thanksgiving and praise. 


Completing the Work. 

During the following week the teams should 
canvass all members not reached on Sunday; 
non-resident members should be canvassed by 
mail, so that the entire canvass may be com- 
pleted and final report made on the following 
Sunday.—Laymen’s Missionary Movement. 
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THE SPIRITUAL SIDE OF THE EVERY 
MEMBER CANVASS. 


We have just received a letter and a series 
of printed blanks from the pastor of St. Mark’s 
Lutheran Church, Dubuque, Iowa. He says that 
the church plans to make the occasion of the 
every-member canvass an opportunity to drive 
home the spiritual side of the Christian life. In 
explanation of the printed blanks enclosed he 
writes: 

“The plan used is to send out the first letter 
three weeks before the canvass, this is followed 
a week later by the Information Blank, and 
these a few days before the canvass by a 
financial letter, showing record of giving to all 
purposes during the past year, also the complete 
financial budget for coming year, and increase 
necessary to reach same.” 

One of the blanks gives detailed information 
about the canvass to each member of the 
church. It explains the purpose, and methods 
to be used. The longest blank is in reality an 
“information blank” and calls for answers to 
many serious questions. One section is on 
stewardship. The second section is so vital 
(and unusual) that we reproduce it here: 

Will you pray for:and speak to your children 
urging them to consecrate themselves for some 
definite Christian service: 

(a) In the local work of our own congrega- 
tion? 

(b) In the larger work of Christ’s kingdom 
in the world? 

(ec) Will you-try to enter: 
twenty years of age). 

1. The Holy Ministry? 

2. The Mission Work? 

3. The Deaconess Work? 


Another part of the letter sets forth the 
various organizations in the church in cata- 
logued form thus: 


_ Our Organizations 


(For those under 


Will you Join? 
Adult Bible Class... 


Home Departuient . 
Cradle Roll...... 
Mi 


If there are any mensbers of your family who shonld belong to either of the above organizatio 
s in blank lines above together with notations of Orgavizations they should be connected with, 
12, What particular line of Church work are you most interested im?....sc.cssesssse suestessaeerneenneceatecnne 
33, Are you willing to give, at least two eyeuings cach month to the work of calling upon prospective families ur 
gers in the interest of oor church? ..... 4 


ns, write their 


give names and ad- 


15 What suggestions would you offer for the im 
(a) Attendance of the Public Services?,. 
(dD) Tmany Other line of department? yc.csccceressevsescesescsvecssvnvesses eavuy sovssevnnsenp sarveceaneee 


We have never seen anything quite so com- 
plete as this. The every-member canvass in 
this church amounts to considerable more than 
money raising. Of course, after the above in- 
formation has been secured the canvass for 
funds is actually undertaken and it stands to 
reason that people who have seriously con- 
sidered the previous canvass will give money 
enough to pay for the support of such a church. 
This is church efficiency. Doubtless the pastor 
of the church would be willing to send you a 
set of his blanks for five cents in stamps. 


~ metre ones. 
‘ the occasion will help to make the singing 


“OLD HOME WEEK” IN THE CHURCH AT 
THANKSGIVING TIME. 


Ex-Governor Rollins, of New Hampshire, to 
whom we owe the idea of “Old Home Week,” 
says, in his account (given in the Rhode Island 
Souvenir Program) of the festival which was 
inaugurated in his state, that the message, 
“Come home,” traveled literally with the swift- 
ness of the lightning, and the most enthusiastic 
believers in the proposed festival were amazed 
by the results as measured by its influence both 
upon the absent ones and upon those at home. 


So those who have once experienced the joys 
of true fellowship in a church home, and who, 
perchance, by force of circumstances are 
obliged to live elsewhere, will welcome the call 
to “come home;” for there are associations 
around the scenes of one’s childhood training 
and the place where one entered into the full- 
ness of a religious life that are most sacredly 
cherished. “Old Home Week” touches the heart 
strings, for it plays on one of the strongest 
sentiments in human life. 


A week of reunion and rejoicing is not too 
long and might last over two Sundays. It could 
be jubilantly ushered in by the ringing of the 
church bell at sunrise on Sunday morning. 
An invitation should be sent to all who have 
ever been members of the church, if it is pos- 
sible to reach them. Even being remembered 
in this way may mean more than one would 
think. 

The main service on the first Sunday morn- 
ing should fittingly be an historical one, telling 
when the church was started, by whom, and 
presenting in person any of the early members 
who may be living. Any early deeds of the 
church property grants would be interesting to 
see. The early days of the Sunday School 
should be described and recognition given to 
the teachers who were then active. 


While all this should be brightly and interest- 


ingly told, it would be better to prepare a lasting 


souvenir which those who must go away again 
may take with them, and it would be advisable 
to have the picture of the church on a separate 
sheet, that it may be framed and kept before the 
eyes. In the booklet should be pictures of the 
church building as it has been enlarged from 
time to time, portraits of its different pastors, 
and lists of officers and workers; a list of all 
members would also be interesting. 

Many of the visitors will be elderly, and the 
good old tunes will make the service seem most 
homelike to them, but not necessarily the long 
A large chorus choir organized for 


“90.” A “Rally” would be in order for the 
Sunday School in the afternoon and a sacred 


.. concert and organ recital in the evening. 


On “At Home” night the pastor and the offi- 
cers of the church, with their wives, should re- 
ceive the guests, and should lead the company 
under a triumphal arch, to one of the grand 
marching tunes of the church. This will break 
up all stiffness, and informal speeches made up 
largely of serious and humorous reminiscences 
and the reading of the letters from those who 
would like to be present will be enjoyed. An 
opportunity to greet also as many of the former 
pastors as can be brought together would add 
to the pleasure of all assembled.—Minister’s So- 
cial Helper, 
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A GOOD SERIES OF SERMONS AT EL 
MONTE, CALIFORNIA. 

The following topics were used with great 
success by Rev. H. L. Grafions of the Presby- 
terian Church at El Monte, California, in a se- 
ries. They might be used anywhere with profit: 
The Responsibility of Church Membership, or 

What Does it Mean to Be a Church Member? 
The Church Member and Evangelism, or 

What Does the Christ Expect of a Church 

Member? 

The Church Member and Personal Work, or 

Winning One By One. 

Why Be a Church Member, or 

Decision Making. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH HYMNS AND 
PICTURES. 

Most people who go out to church on Sunday 
evenings love to sing hymns from a lantern 
screen in the dark. Pleasant Sunday evenings 
where there is plenty of good music and hymn 
singing with a helpful gospel message ought to 
be more numerous than they are. Occasional 
lectures are helpful too, of course, but there is 
great power in song. 

There has just come to us an announcement 
which is very interesting. It is concerning 
“Three Evenings of Great Songs,’ with 143 
beautiful lantern slides. The stories of the 
hymns are told and illustrated and the people 
sing them from the screen. The three sets rent 
for $5.00 or they may be had singly. The first 
evening is devoted to “Great Hymns and their 
Authors,” the second, “With Sankey and the 
Gospel Hymns.” The third is “With Fanny 
Crosby and her Six Thousand Hymns.” 

These sets are provided for ministers by Eddy 
Brothers, Riverside, Cal. In a letter from one 
of the brothers, Rev. C. D. Eddy, he says he 
has been a subscriber to the Expositor for the 
past ten years. Ministers who are interested in 
lantern slides of a high order should send for 
“Still Pictures on Moving Subjects,” an at- 
tractive catalogue of their goods. 


“LINE UP” DAY AT HANFORD, CAL. 

A bright idea comes from Rev. Walter C. 
Loomis of Hanford, Cal. He has a “Line-Up” 
day in his church and on that day he gets peo- 
ple to agree to do certain definite things. 

He has sent us three cards. The first one car- 
ries the heading “Line-Up” Day. On the card 
is printed these words, “I believe in the church. 
I have decided I can do no good by being a 
‘hanger on.’ I have decided to ‘line up’ and as- 
sume my share of responsibility for the church 
and the community.” 

Underneath this he has printed eight definite 
things that any one can do. For example one 
agrees to join the church, another that he is 
going to start to Sunday School and so on. The 
last one says, “See me about a subscription 
for the church budget.” At the extreme right 
there is a place to check the resolutions and 
above the column of blank lines it says, ‘Vote 
Here.” 

The second card is called, “Constituency 
Roll.” On the extreme top is a place for a 
name. Underneath the card-heading is this: 
“I pelieve the following named ten persons 
should be members of our church and will work 
and pray to that end.” There are ten blank 
lines under this, each one numbered. At the 


bottom is a place for the signature of the per- 
son who makes out the card. 

The third card is a “calling card.” It is used 
as a private mailing post card and can be sent 
through the mail for one cent postage. It reads 
like this: ‘Will you please call on the fol- 
lowing persons at your earliest convenience, 
if you have not already done so?” ‘Then fol- 
low ten blank lines marked off—‘“name,” “ad- 
dress,” “remarks.” At the bottom are these 
words, “In His Name. Walter C. Loomis, 
Pastor.” Sucha carefully worked out system as 
this ought to bring results. 


GET SMITH TO CHURCH. 

We have just finished reading a little tract 
called “The Sunday Job of Getting Up Steam,” 
by Attorney L. L. Bingham, of Estherville, Iowa, 
and we wish to say right here that every min- 
ister in the land ought to read it and use it in 
his church work. It has been printed many 
times and is in its 34th thousand edition. It 
costs one cent each in any quantity. Just ex- 
actly what should be mailed to a man who does 
not attend church. * 


A COURSE OF WEDNESDAY EVENING 
LECTURES. 
On the Gospel of Health. 

There is a real need today for careful, sane 
guidance of the people along lines of health 
and religion. We are finding large numbers of 
people, and good people too, who have lost their 
interest in the church and are finding real help 
for both body and soul in Christian Science, 
New Thought, New Life, and Truth cults and 
societies. 

Condemnation and criticism only alienate 
such people from the church. We are repeated- 
ly told that the reason why many of them have 
left the church is because the church has offered 
them nothing that actually satisfies and heals. 
We know that many times such statements are 
only excuses, but they are not always so. 

To help solve this problem and to remove 
the criticism that our church does not care we 
have arranged the following course of lectures 
and Bible readings for the fall and winter. It 
is not an experiment because the lectures have 
been given before with splndid results, but they 
have never been reported here. They are as 
follows: 

J. Finding God. 
II. The Gospel of Health. 


III. Meaning and Place of Prayer. Bible 
Reading. 
IV. The Will to be Well. 
I V. Paul’s Gospel of Comfort and Good 
Cheer, Bible Reading. 
VI. Life by Contagion. ‘ 
VII. The Law of Suggestion and the Christian 
Life. 
VIII. The Victory that Overcomes the World. 
IX. Personal Religion and Personal Hygiene. 


X. Hygienic Psychology. 
The Cure for Worry. 
Religion and Medicine. 
Part 1. Faith Healing. 
Part 2. Medical Healing. 
Part 3. God and Medicine. 
Part 4. Faith and Sanitation. ; 
Jesus Christ and His Healing Ministry, 
Bible Reading. : 
The Church and Healing (Historical). 
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The subjects enumerated above are to be 
treated in a sane, broad-minded, Christian way. 
No peculiar method of healing or any “crank 
notions” are to be emphasized, but the aim will 
be to acquaint the people with the facts, to help 
them to think clearly and deeply about these 
great themes and to lead them into wholesale 


Christian living. 


A SPLENDID CHALLENGE. PRINT IT ON 
YOUR CALENDAR. 
My Creed. 


I believe in a Church which serves the com- 
munity. 

I believe in a Church which enjoys, not just 
endures, religion. 


I believe in a Church with a job for every 
member and every member always on the job. 


I believe in a Church which is the brightest, 
most attractive spot in the entire community. 

I believe in a Church which carefully con- 
onthe the spiritual welfare of its boys and 
girls. 

I believe in a Church which makes adequate 
provision for the social and recreational life of 
its young people. 

I believe in a Church which transacts its 
business in a manner to commend itself to the 
business sense of the community. 

I believe in a Church which uses its pastor 
not as a pack horse to bear the load, but as a 
general to direct a well planned campaign. 

I believe in a Church which is not a hot house 
for the care of dyspeptic Christians, but a well 
organized army (with ambulance corps if neces- 
sary) to conquer the community for Christ. 

I believe in a Church which is so busy about 
its great task of cheering the faint and saving 
the fallen, that it has not time for gossip, back- 
biting and neighborhood quarreling and jeal- 
ousy.—Rev. C. E. Hickman, Winona, Minn. 


ENTERTAINMENT MATERIAL. 

There has come to our desk a 64-paged cata- 
logue of plays, drills, songs, operettas, etc., that 
looks intensely interesting. It is published by 
“The House That Helps,” Franklin, Ohio, and 
Denver, Colorado. Send to them for catalogue. 


TOPICS FOR “CHURCH NIGHT.” 

The Olivet Congregational Church, St. Paul, 
Minn., uses Wednesday evening for “Church 
Night” and divides the evening thus: 

7:30 to 8:00 social half-hour in the church 
parlor. 

8:00 to 9:00 prayer meeting. 

9:00 to 9:30 committee meetings. 

One month’s schedule of topics gives an idea 
of the variety of the services: 

First Wednesday—Bible Study. “The Mes- 
sages to the Churches” as recorded in Revela- 
tion, chapters 1-3, will be studied. 

Second Wednesday — Religious Education. 
6:30, Bible School Cabinet supper. Business 
session at 7:15 and special speaker at 8. 

Third Wednesday—“The Meaning of Prayer,” 
chapters from Dr. H. E. Fosdick’s helpful and 
suggestive book. 

Fourth Wednesday—Missions. 
raphies of noted missionaries. 
etc., will be used. 

Fifth Wednesday—Social Service and present- 
day problems. 


The biog- 
Maps, charts, 


“FISHERS OF MEN.” 

The church that grows must go out after 
people. When people come to church they must 
be “caught.” We mean, of course, that they 
must be cordially met, introduced to people, and 
made to feel at home. More than that they 
must be identified, catalogued and indexed! 
After that they must be called upon, literature 
must be sent to them and they must be won 
to the preaching services of the church. 

How can we do this? The best way, in a 
gmall congregation, is to greet the strangers 
personally and get from them the information 
desired. If the congregation is too large to 
handle that way use “pastor’s information 
cards” like this published by the Woolverton 
people at Osage, lowa. 


KINDLY FILL BLANKS ON THIS CARD FOR THE 


PASTOR’S INFORMATION 


ADDRESS oo cacecanens 
CHECK PROPER ITEM 


a ee 
++--Can Sing 
..-Likes S. S. Work 
.+.-New Comer 
..- Interested 


...Sick ....Wants to Help 
...Needy ...Wants Church Home 
.,-Not at Church Lately 


...-Moved to above Ad. 


+«..Neglected 


..-Lonesome 


We used them last Sunday and “caught one 
fish.” It was a family that once belonged to 
the church but had moved away. They have 
now returned to live here and we would noi 
have known it excepting for the information on 
this card. If you have never used the “pastor’s 
information” card, try it this year and you will 
be delighted with the results. 


A BOOK OF SPIRITUAL POWER. 

We have just sold twenty-five copies of “The 
Passion For Souls,” by J. H. Jowett. One min- 
ister said: ‘The first chapter is worth 50 cents, 
the price of the book.” That is good praise but 
it does not fully express the worth of the book. 
Every minister ought to read it though we 
have found a good many ministers who have 
never seen a copy before. We suggest you 
send 50 cents to The Westminster Press for 
a copy. 


GOOD DECISION CARD FOR REVIVAL USE. 

Dr. Biederwolf is conducting a union evan- 
gelistic campaign in San Jose, California. He 
uses a three-fold decision card that contains 
the following blanks: 

Decision Card. 

I am not now a member of the church. I 
accept Christ as my personal Savior, and hence- 
forth intend to lead a Christian life. 


ER So ETHOS eo aa Ooo oddGebons 
(If under 12 years, place X in square.) 
I am a member of the church elsewhere. It 
is my purpose to unite with the church in this 
city. 
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I am a member of the church, but wish to 
reconsecrate myself to a higher Christian ex- 


perience, and to make a new start in the Chris- 
tion life. 


SPURS eee mee eee eae ie eh 8/6 ware 6 6 6! 10) ee ee 
SA TARGA SNe Serene (eae ewe. 'e (ele 16.6 b-<)e).6 @ enone reat .e 
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SERMONS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

For years we have been preaching sermons 
to the children in our congregations or we 
thought so. The fact is we have been telling 
them stories. Not long ago the better half of 
the minister’s family suggested that it might 
be worth while to preach something construc- 
tive to the children and incidentally convey a 
little information to the “grown ups.” 

Upon more careful thought we concluded to 
map out a plan and set it going. It was just 
this, to begin and continue a series of sermons 
on “The Great Library” (The Bible). The in- 
troductory topics were: 

“The Great Library.” 

“Why Read the Library.” 

“A Good Librarian.” 

“What Books to Read.” 

“More Books to Read.” 

. “A Story From One of the Books.” 

At this point we took volume one (Genesis) 
and made the following selection of stories and 
printed the list as follows: 

A Series of Story-Sermons for the Boys and 
Girls. (From Volume 1 of The Great Library.) 

It would be well to keep this list and read the 
stories at home. It would make the story- 
sermon seem more real. 

The First Children, Gen. 4:1-2; 20-22. 

, on and the Ark, Gen. 5:28-29; 6:5-22; 7; 
A oe Thanksgiving of Noah, Gen. 8:12-22; 

:8-17. 

Abraham and Lot, Gen. 13; 14. 

Joseph Sold by His Brothers, Gen. 35:6-19; 
37:1-35. 

Joseph in Egypt, Gen. 39; 40; 42:1-44. 

Joseph as Prime Minister, Gen. 41:45-57; 
42:1-38. 

Joseph Making Himself Known to His 
Brothers, Gen. 43; 44; 45:1-15. 

Joseph’s Kindness to His Father, Gen. 45:16- 
28; 50. 

We were greatly encouraged in this plan by 
reading Driver’s “The Book of Genesis,” in the 
Westminster Commentary series, published by 
Edwin S. Gorham, New York (Methuen & Co., 
London). This book of Driver’s is construc- 
tively critical, but it has illuminating para- 
graphs of homiletic material for the preacher. 
He tells the reader why the stories were writ- 
ten and what they teach. 

In presenting these stories to the children (and 
we keep the old folks in mind, too), we do not 
spend the bulk of our time on the story, but 
we make perfectly clear what the story means; 
what its universal application is. The Old 
Testament stories are psychologically true and 
they are applicable to life in any age. We are 
enjoying this method much better than any we 
have ever tried. We havea shelf full of splendid 
children’s sermons but after all those in the 
Bible itself surpass them all. We hope to go 
entirely through the Bible this way. 
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THE PALESTINE PAGEANT AND ORIENTAL 
EXPOSITION. 

We wish to call the attention of ministers 
everywhere to the great value of “The Palestine 
Pageant,” as managed and presented by Rev. 
Allen Moore, formerly a missionary in Moham- 
medan lands. It was presented in connection 
with the Panama Exposition at San Francisco. 
We saw it at Seattle a year ago. It is very 
helpful to churches and Sunday Schools be- 
cause it is educational and illuminating. It 
makes the Bible more real and has a very 
wholesome effect upon the young people who 
take part in it. Usually it is conducted under 
the auspices of The Ministers’ Association and 
all the churches co-operate. 


The following description is sufficient to show 
what it is like and we highly commend it to 
our readers. If you want to have the Pageant 
in your town, write to The Palestine Pageant, 
Dr. Allen Moore, Director, 156 Fifth avenue, 
New York, or Colorado Springs, Colo. 

“The Palestine Pageant and Oriental Ex- 
position is not a picture show. It is a pre- 
sentation of Jerusalem streets and life in the 
Holy Land, similar to the Palestine section of 
the World in Boston, Cincinnati, Baltimore and 
Chicago. 

“The scene of the exhibit is set to represent 
a section of the City of Jerusalem. The visitor 
sees streets, the Jaffa and the Golden Gates; 
also bazaars and booths where Oriental novel- 
ties are shown. There is the rich man’s house, 
the home of Lazarus, and a native cafe. In 
other sections may be seen a full-sized repre- 
sentation of the Rock Tomb, a _ beautiful 
model of the Tabernacle in the Wilderness, and 
a Bedouin encampment, showing how the 
Bedouin people live. Articles illustrating 
Bible times, such as the potter’s wheel, the 
weaver’s loom, and agricultural implements of 
ancient and modern times, are shown. 

“The street life of the city is realistically 
presented. All the various types of people that 
one would meet in the Holy Land appear in 
costume in the streets and bazaars. The city 
porter and waterman at work are among the 
many impressive and instructive scenes. There 
are also living tableaux of familiar Bible 
stories. New light is shed upon the accounts 
of the Prodigal Son, the Ten Virgins and other 
parables. 

“Bvery evening during the exhibition, one of 
a series of costume lectures is given by Dr. 
Moore. About 60 people in Oriental costume 
take part in illustrating the various lectures. 
Each lecture is preceded by a bridal procession 
and terminates with the Palestine wedding 
ceremony. These lectures illuminate Bible 
passages and make a lasting impression. The 
important lecture on the Tabernacle in the 
Wilderness is also given.” 


PROMOTING CHURCH EFFICIENCY. 

An educational secretary in California, J. G. 
White, got the conviction that his church, like 
many others, was not making the most out of 
what it possessed. By presenting his ideas to 
his pastor and the Brotherhood, a class of 
thirty men was formed, which studied church 
efficiency for six weeks, meeting for class dis- 
cussion for an hour before evening church 
service. These were the results after four 


months’ effort: 
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An Efficiency Council was formed, composed 
of seven “specialists” for: (1) Administration 
and Organization, (2) Evangelism, (3) Religious 
Education, (4) Extension, including Missions 
and Social Service, (5) Social, (6) Publicity, 
(7) Records and Finance. 

The Council meets weekly and plans for the 
whole church with the pastors. Hach councilor 
aims to become an expert servant for every 
church officer or organization having problems 
along his phase of work. 

All church attendants were set thinking as 
to the purpose and methods of their church by 
questionaires answered in writing during ten 
minutes of silence at close of the sermon. 

Inventory of possible church workers was 
taken, and of course many new workers were 
thus discovered and set to work. 

School of Methods for training workers was 
conducted for eight weeks, held an hour before 
mid-week prayer meeting. 

Church office was started, with retired banker 
as volunteer recorder. 

Compilation of Manual of Local Church Work 
begun. 

Several duplicate or near duplicate commit- 
tees were consolidated. 

Work under a definite purpose and plan is 
displacing disconnected activities of the church 
and its constituent organizations. 

Requests for detailed accounts of the experi- 
ments have made necessary the publication of a 
monograph.—P. R. Perkins, in Association Men. 


A CATALOGUE OF EDUCATIONAL FILMS. 


We recommend the Atlas Educational Film 
Co.’s list for church use. Send to them for their 
catalogue, 821 Market Street, San Francisco. 
They charge $1.00 per-reel rental, the renter 
to pay express charges both ways. For Western 
men we also suggest you to get the moving pic- 
ture reels of Yosemite Valley from David A. 
Curry, Yosemite, California. We used them re- 
cently and can testify to their worth. You can 
borrow colored slides of Yosemite from the 
Yosemite Valley Railroad Co., Merced, Cali- 
fornia. 


A TRACT FOR YOUNG MEN. 


One of the best tracts for young men that we 
have ever used is “Young Man Don’t Drift,” by 
F. B. Meyer, published by American Tract So- 
ciety, New York, $1.00 per 100. Send for a 
supply. 


A BUREAU OF INFORMATION. 


Membership in the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation may be made a very valuable adjunct 
to a minister’s work, In these days when so 
many ministers have to fight for what little time 
they get for study, it is a comfort to have access 
to a source of reliable information. The Relig- 
ious Education Association, 332 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, stands ready to help. If you are 
interested you should write to Rev. Henry F. 
Cope, general secretary, for particulars. 


THE THANKSGIVING STORY TOLD FOR 
CHILDREN. 

Teachers will find in the Story of the Pilgrims 

and the First Thanksgiving for Little Men and 


Women, by Lucy Allen Smart, a simple and in- 
teresting rendering of the Thanksgiving story 
for children. The author is superintendent of 
the Primary department of the Euclid Avenue 
Congregational Sunday School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
She has prepared the story from historical 
sources, and, dressed as a Puritan maid, has 
told it to many and varied audiences. In it 
she impersonates Priscilla Alden, and describes 
graphically the adventures of the Pilgrim band, 
leading up to the first Thanksgiving Day. The 
lesson of patriotism and true gratitude is well 
brought out.—Pilgrim Teacher. 


ONE WAY TO GET MEN TO CHURCH. 
The following card is used by the people of 
the editor’s church to invite men to church. 
The date and subjects are written in with pen 


You Are Cordially Invited 
to attend services at the 


First Congregational Church 


Cor. $2. 34. & San Antonio Sts, SAN JOSE CAL, 
(Near the Normai School) 
The REY. E. A. KING 


earcewer ret, 1916) 08.2 


Morning Sermon 11:00 o’clock 
Evening Lecture 7:30 o’clock 


and addressed to any one desired and mailed for 
one cent. It says on the card “You are invited 
by a member of the church.” No name of 
sender need appear. It works and we recom- 
mend the wide use of such an invitation. 


A CALLING CAMPAIGN AT WINONA, MINN. 
There comes to our desk frequently a little ~ 
church paper called “The Live Wire,” from 
Winona, Minnesota. It is indeed full of life 
and ginger. One of the issues contains a fine 
plan for calling on the people and it is so good 
we wish to reproduce it in full just as it ap- 
pears in the paper and we hope it will prove 
helpful to many of our readers. Here 
is: 
A Job For Every Member 
Every Member on the Job 


Every Member on the Job. 


1 preacher working 5 hrs. day works 30 hrs. 
week. 

30 hrs. week equal 1,500 hrs. for 50 weeks. 

2 calls per hour equals 3,000 calls for year. 


6 divisions of pastor’s Aid. 

25 members to division equal 150. 

150 members 1 hr. week work 150 hrs. a week. 
150 hrs. week equals 7,500 hrs. year. 

2 calls per hour equals 15,000 calls year. 


15,000 calls versus 3,000 calls. 

150 members working 1 hr. a week 
Equals work of 

5 preachers working 5 hrs. a day 
6 days in the week. — 


Don’t knock the preacher if he doesn’t do the 
yy of 150 persons—but GET BUSY YOUR- 
F. 
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Qur Minister will speak Sunday, 


You are invited by a Member of this Church 


Bt os 


And here is the JOB. The territory surround- 
ing McKinley Church is divided into six dis- 
tricts. Each division of the Pastor’s Aid (in- 
cluding both women and men) will be respon- 
sible for one district for two months. During 
that time they will be expected to send some 
representative of the division to each home 
which is in touch or should be in touch with 
the church, within their district. At the end 
of the two months each division will be re- 
sponsible for another district. In this manner 
each division will come in contact with all six 
districts within the twelve months. And each 
district will have come in touch with all six 
divisions. Strangers, newcomers, shut-ins, and 
sick folks will be given special attention. 

Following is a list of the Division Chairmen 
to whom the members of the divisions should 
report all their work. 

Committee. 
THE CHURCH FOR THE PEOPLE 
THE PEOPLE FOR THE CHURCH 


FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS. 

The editor of this department has just issued 
a six-page folder entitled, “Who? A Few Inter- 
esting Facts About Congregationalists Worth 
Knowing.” It has a cut of the “Mayflower” on 
the front page and the pamphlet sets forth 
brief but interesting facts, figures and prin- 
ciples of the denomination. It is a very attrac- 
tive, useful, church folder. The type is still 
standing and copies bearing your local imprint 
and a few facts about your own church may be 
had as follows: 100 for $2.50; 500 for $6.50; 
1,000 for $11.50; carriage paid on the Pacific 
Coast. If you are interested send four cents in 
stamps for sample. Address Rev. HE. A. King, 
73 South 15th St., San Jose, California. 


A REMARKABLE FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

Trinity Lutheran Church, Somerset, Pa., Rev. 
I. Hess Wagner, pastor, has issued a unique 
financial statement for 1915. It contains a 
directory and register. Pastors who want to see 
how the church finances of a church can be 
put on a scientific basis would do well to send 
a few stamps to Mr. Wagner and get a copy 
of his little booklet report to study. 


UNION CHURCH OFFICERS MEETING. 

A very valuable organization that is spring- 
ing up in various sections of the country is a 
union gathering of church officers once a 
month to study methods of church work. The 
possibilities of such an organization were 
brought forcibly to our attention recently in 
connection with the Biederwolf revival meet- 
ings. 

On one Sunday evening just preceding the 
opening song service the pastors and officials 
of twenty-two co-operating churches met in 
special session for exhortation and prayer. It 


was the first time these men ever came together 


and it was interesting to see what a fine set 
of men they were. In some places they meet 
monthly and discuss and study the best ways 
and means of conducting the work of their re- 
spective churches. What a great step in ad- 
vance it would be if such a course of study 
could be pursued in every city! 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 
For blessings of the fruitful season, 
For work and rest, for friends and home, 
For the great gifts of thought and reason 
To praise and bless Thee, Lord we come. 
—E. Scudder. 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR A THANKS. 
GIVING SERVICE. 
Voluntary. 
Call to Worship. 

The Minister—‘Oh come, let us sing unto 
Jehovah; let us make a joyful noise to the 
rock of our salvation. Let us come before 
his presence with thanksgiving; let us 
make a joyful noise unto him with psalms; 
oh, come, let us worship and bow down; let 
us kneel before Jehovah, our maker.” 


The Congregation—‘What shall I render unto 
Jehovah for all his benefits toward me? I 
will take the cup of salvation and call upon 
the name of Jehovah. I will offer to thee 
the sacrifice of thanksgiving and will call 
upon the name of Jehovah. I will pay my 
vows unto Jehovah; yea, in the presence of 
all His people.” 

Minister and Congregation—“God be merciful 
unto us and bless us; and cause Thy face 
to shine upon us, that Thy way may be 
known upon earth, Thy salvation among 
all nations.” 


Doxology. 


Invocation and Lord’s Prayer. 
Response (Congregation Singing). 


Holy, holy, holy, Lord, God, Almighty 
Early in the morning our song shall rise to 
Thee; 
Holy, holy, holy, merciful and mighty 
God in three persons, blessed Trinity. 


The President’s Thanksgiving Day Proclama- 
tion. 

The Governor’s Thanksgiving Day Proclama- 
tion. 

Anthem, “Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem.” 

Scripture Lesson. Psalm 107. 

Prayer and Choral Response. 

Announcements and Offertory Prayer. 

Offering. 

Offertory Anthem, “Fear Not Ye, O Israel.” 

Hymn, “My Country, ’Tis of Thee.” 

Sermon. 

Prayer for Peace. 

The Minister—O God, who hast made of one 
blood all nations of men to dwell on all 
the face of the earth, and who in Thy Holy 
Word has taught us that One is our Father, 
even God, and that all we are brethren: 
We pray Thee in this dark hour of inter- 
national strife that Thou wilt open the eyes 
of the people and those who in Thy name 
are intrusted with the authority of govern- 
ance, to see and understand their right and 
true relation to Thee, and through Thee to 
one another. Teach them by Thy spirit 
that hatred and violence are not strength, 
put weakness; that the true safeguarding 
of a nation is not to be found in weapons 
of war, but in those eternal principles 
which make for righteousness and truth 
and brotherhood and peace. ; 

The Minister—Almighty God, the fountain of 
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all wisdom, who knowest our necessities 
before we ask, and our ignorance in ask- 
ing; we beseech Thee to have compassion 
upon our infirmities; and those things 
which for our unworthiness we dare not, 
and for our blindness we cannot ask, vouch- 
safe to give us, for the worthiness of Thy 
Son, Jesus Christ our Lord. 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the love of God, and the fellowship of the 
Holy Ghost, be with us all evermore. 

Choral Amen. 
Postlude. 


“THE EVANGEL OF LOVE.” 

Series of sermons based on the spirit of 
Luke 15: 

1. God’s Plan for Men Revealed Through 
Jesus Christ. 

2. God’s Plan for Men Self-Thwarted. 

3. God’s Plan for Men Restored Through 
Jesus Christ. 

. The Plan: Communion With God. 

5. This Christian Life Is for All. 

6. The World for Christ. 


A BOOK FOR PASTORS. 

The new lLaymen’s Missionary Movement 
book, “Men and World Service,” is: out. It is 
the report of the National Missionary Congress 
held in Washington, D. C., April 26-30, 1916. 
Every pastor ought to have this book. Itis a 
mine of wealth and inspiration for up-to-the- 
in men. Address, 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
($1.00.) 


A MID-WINTER CHURCH CHAUTAUQUA. 


At Orland, Indiana, a successful experiment 
was tried last year in the form of a Mid-winter 
Chautauqua with meetings every evening at 
7:30. The pastor secured eight speakers for 
their expenses; two of them were Presbyterians, 
three Baptists, two Congrgationalists and one 
a Methodist. 


In profession, three were ministers, one the 
coach of a neighboring college, one secretary, 
one professor, a suprintendent of schools and 
one lawyer. 


No offerings were taken during the meetings, 
the church assuming the entire expense, and 
no invitations were made for converts. There 
was plenty of congregational singing, and two 
or three special numbers of music, duets, solos 
and quartets. 


The meetings were advertised in the local 
papers and in the stores and 500 programs were 
distributed. The Chautauqua came at the cold- 
est time of the year, yet the meetings were 
fully attended and many times crowded. The 
final touch was a splendid men’s banquet at 
which 115 were present, and speeches were 
made by business and laboring men on topics 
of better and more efficient life. Many people 
wish to make the Chautauqua a permanent in- 
stitution, repeating it every year, for it has 
ven highly successful from many points of 
view. 
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increase Your ATTENDANCE 
By Usine ILLUSTRATED PRINTING 


It’s Church Printing with the 20th Century Touch 


On receipt of 25c I will send you a cluster of the 
brightest and brainiest church printing you have 
ever seen. Many in beautiful colors. Worth many 
times the price for ideas apd suggestions it contains 


Jos. E. BAUSMAN, CHURCH PRINTER 
542 East Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


PRINTING 
for CHURCHES 


AVE money for yourself and your church by using 
S our Printed Supplies for churches. We have cards 

for almost every eccasion in church and Suaday Scheel 
work, church ealendars, weekly offeriug envelope system, 
the duplex envelopes, pastor's holiday senvenirs, motte 
eards, topic cards, birthday cards, class piss, novelty 
invitation felders, and lots more that you will be glad to 
know about. Write for our new catalog today. 


The Woolverton Printing & Publishing Co. 
OSAGE, IOWA 
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OLD TESTAMENT THEMES WITH NEW 
TESTAMENT MEANINGS, 


General Topic: The Way to Heaven. 
Farewell to Egypt. 
The Gateway of the Journey. 
The Cloud and the Pillar. 
Halting at Kadesh-Barnea. 
Healing the Serpent’s Bite. 
Crossing the Jordan. 


MINISTERIES OF THE WAYSIDE. 

By Rev. R. M. Pratt, Coupeville, Washington. 

The Ministry of Work. 

The Ministry of Laughter. 

The Ministry of Amusements. 

The Ministry of Pain. 

The Ministry of Marriage. 

The Ministry of Unity. 

The Ministry of Books. 

The Ministry of Poetry. 

The Ministry of the Drama. 

The Ministry of Mystery. 

The Ministry of the Imagination. 

The Ministry of Thought. 

The Ministry of Memory. 

The Ministry of Mercy. 

The Ministry of Friendship. 

The Ministry of Tomorrow. 
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: RELIGIOUS REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
E CURRENT EVENTS AND LITERATURE USEFUL TO THE PREACHER 
es 


PERSONAL, 

Rev. Matthew Brown Riddle, D. D., aged 80, 
last surviving member of the American Commit- 
tee on New Testament Revision, recently passed 
away at his home at Pittsburgh, 

s > . 


The Rey. D. J. Higgins, a retired Methodist 
minister in Minnesota, expects to be graduated 
from Hamline University, Hamline, Minn., when 
he is 100 years old. He will be 100 years of age 
in September, 1917. 

s s es 


James C. Burgoyne, a negro who died in Cam- 
bridge last week, aged 84 years, was at one time 
owner of the blacksmith shop in that community 
immortalized by the poet Longfellow in his lines, 


“Under the spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands.” 


Mr. Burgoyne was the possessor of consider- 
able property, and was one of the original share- 
holders in the Mt. Auburn Cemetery corporation, 
in which cemetery many famous dead are 
buried.—Zion’s Herald. 


Dr. Charles A. Tindley is pastor of East Cal- 
vary Methodist Episcopal Church in Philadel- 
phia, a negro church. Here we have the strik- 
ing exhibit of a man being the spiritual head of 
ef a church of which he was once the sexton! 
This child of slavery is a genius of the first or- 
der and the pressure upon the church services is 
s0 great that he is compelled to request his peo- 
ple to limit their attendance to ene service only 
on the Sabbath, and even then the seating ca- 
pacity of the large edifice is taxed to its utmost. 
There are 3,736 members on its roll. 


NEWS. 
Conservation of Birds. 

The treaty between the United States and 
Canada, which has been signed by representa- 
tives ef both countries, and which protects the 
millions of migratory, song, game and aquatic 
birds which, knowing no beundary lines, fly 
back and forth between the ends of the North 
American continent, is a step forward and up- 
ward from the treaty which protects the migra- 
tory fish of the great lakes. This treaty is esti- 
mated to save millions of dollars for the farmers 
of this country. Agricultural economists have 
joined ornithologists in supporting the treaty. 
The North American nations are indebted to 
many kinds of birds for the protection of their 
crops, and it is hoped the number of these birds 
rapidly will increase under the new treaty.— 
The Continent. . : 


The New York publishers report book lovers 
will have to pay from 10 to 25 cents more a book 
during the balance of the war on account of the 
increased cost of material and publication. 


There are more Methodist students in the Ohio 
State University than in any Methodist college 
in the state. Many ef them live in Columbus 
and attend their home college. Others are study- 
ing specialties not taught in their church col- 
leges. Rev. William K. Anderson, the Methodist 
student-pastor, says that of 1,522 Methodist stu- 
dents 443, or nearly thirty per cent, are residents 
of Columbus, where the university is located, and 
that if we examine their distribution in the 
various colleges of the university, the analysis 
is as follows: Agriculture, 420; arts, 383; engi- 
neering, 269; education, 179; medicine (both 
branches), 82; dental, 73; law, 56; graduates, 55; 
veterinary, 38; pharmacy, 22. Prebably the same 
explanation would account fer the attendance 
of Presbyterians in state institutions,—Herald 


and Presbyter, 


So eager is the large native Indian sfate of 
Gwalior to secure the services of Professor Hig- 
ginbottom as agricultural advisor even for two 
and a half months each year that it pays $1,100 
to the agricultural department of Ewing Chris- 
tian Cellege fer his absence from Allahabad for 
this length of time. One of Mr. Higginbottom’s 
teachers, D. W. Griffin, gives an equal amount of 
time for which the mission is reimbursed $1,100. 
These men are content to draw only the mis- 
sionary salary of about $700 per year, but this 
action of the maharajah’s government shows 
what their salary might be if they were not liv- 
ing on the missionary allowance, 

The Gwalior government has further agreed to 
pay $5,000 to the mission that two men trained 
in agriculture may be brought out from America 
to act as substitutes for the older missionaries 
during this special work. The state of Gwalior 
has formed its own agricultural department and 
has given Mr, Higginbottom the pesition of di- 
rector, with Mr. Griffin as agricultural engineer, 
appropriating $25,000 for the work, together 
with at least $5,000 for each of the eleven dis- 
tricts.—The Continent. 

» 2 2 

The leader of the Eckley B. Cox, Jr., expedi- 
tion to Egypt, sent out under the auspices of the 
University of Pennsylvania, has just reported the 
discovery at Memphis of the throne reem of 
Menemptah, the son of Rameses the Great, and 
usually regarded as the Pharaoh of the Exodus. 

The announcement states that it is eminently 
probable that this is the very room “in which 
Moses and Aaron confronted the Pharaoh, de- 
wendins that the people of Israel be permitted 
Oo ge.” 

s 2 2 * 

Unitarians have a church in Greater Boston in 
which altar candles and ministerial vestments 
are regularly used, and in which the service is 
ritualistic.—An aching yoid!—The Evangelical. 


The average congregation in the Presbyterian 
Church (North) numbers 151 members, and 137 
in its Sunday School. It received last year 
eleven members on profession of faith and seven 
by certificate.—The Evangelical. 

s 


Some time ago the writer made a statement 
before a promiscuous religious gathering that 
Philadelphia was the Methodist center of the 
werld. A Presbyterian minister present fol- 
lowed by saying that the same was true ef his 
own denomination, and shortly afterward a 
Baptist clergyman made the assertion that the 
Baptists, too, claimed this city as the center of 
their ecclesiastical orbit. 

The four leading Protestant groups in Phil- 
adelphia are the Methodist, Baptist, Presby- 
terian and Episcopal—in the order named. Each 
of them has over one hundred churches within 
the actual city limits. In the radius of fifteen 
miles frem the Philadelphia city hall are 226 
Methodist Episcopal churches, with 85,000 mem- 
bers and 110,000 Sunday School enrollment.— 
Christian Advocate. a 

Dr. J. C. Baker is university pastor for the 
Methodist students at the Illinois State Uni- 
versity, where the Methodists have started the 
Wesley Foundation for this work. There are 
in this university 1,200 Methodist students, 350 
Baptist, 350 Congregational, 400 Disciples, 150 
Lutheran, 900 Presbyterian, 250 Protestant Hpis- 
copalian and 300 Roman Cathelic, 


rried men as law-breakers outnumber 
ad men twe to one in the annual report of 
the district attorney of New York county. 

The proportion of men arraigned as criminals 
in the last ten years is even more to the disad- 
vantage of the bachelors as 22,331 of them were 
accused while only 9,492 married men were 
charged with crimes. 
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More crime was committed by petsons between 


the ages of twenty-one and thirty than by those 
of any other age. 

s ® = 

TEMPERANCE. 


The Saloon Has Its Virtues. 


It never goes out on a Strike. 

It blacklists only its own very worst victims. 

It certainly is not striving for a five-hour day. 

It hates the lock-out, even from midnight until 
morning. 


It is always a cheerful contributor to campaign 
expenses, 


It faithfully minds its own business, and lets 
the ruin fall where it may. 


It never fails of doing its level best to pre- 
vent overcrowding in the public schools. 


It is heroically alert in taking up the cudgels 
of personal liberty in behalf of the down-tread- 
ing. 

It has no double standard of morality, but is 
ever quick to debauch the youth of either sex 
with equal readiness, 


It prides itself rightly upon its thorough-going 
democracy, leading rich and poor alike to its 
liquid hell. 


“It makes work for policemen, jailors, alms- 
house workers, divorce lawyers, physicians, 
charity specialists, undertakers, rescue mission- 
aries, and others, 


If these be its virtues, how deeply dyed in 
crime and shame must be its vices!—Christian 
Intelligencer. 

* 2 
Incognito Beer, 

The change of attitude on the part of the pub- 
lic towards the liquor trade is seen even in the 
brewers’ advertisements. At present in some 
New York street cars appears an advertisement 
of a certain brand of beer which will be sent 
“incognito to your home in a new plain case.” 
Beer drinking is losing its respectability, even 


the brewers themselves being judges.—The 
Christian Guardian, 
* * * 


In Great Britain materials for making beer 
are left untouched by the new restrictions, while 
sugar and fruits, for instance, for home con- 
sumption, are limited. The amount of sugar 
used by the breweries would give an average of 
44 pounds per family throughout the country. 

x * * 


A German surgeon, stationed for a time in 
Constantinople, writes of the astonishing resist- 
ing power of the wounded Turk, He suggests 
that their superior resistance is due in no small 
degree to their abstinence from alcoholic drinks. 
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There are more than a million jobs in Amer- 
ica closed to the man who drinks alcoholic 
liquors. This means that not only the employe 
shall not drink while on duty, but that he shall 
Freep clear of all public drinking places while off 

uty, 


Leaders in this excommunication of John Bar- 
leycorn are the American railroads, which have 
given the mightiest blow yet delivered at alcohol 
in industry. But other great industries have 
come to see that alcohol makes only for acci- 
dents, inefficiency and waste. Workmen’s com- 
pensation laws in many states have helped to 
open men’s eyes, and business common sense is 
keeping them open.—Dr. HE. F. Bowers, in The 
American Magazine, 

* * s 


The new government railroad in Alaska will 
accept no liquor shipments for dealers. The 
Alaska engineering commission has placed itwelf 
squarely on record on this matter.—Zion’s Her- 
ald. 

s s * 


Men to Work in large Manufacturing Plant to 
take the place of “Boozers.” Temperance men 
will be given the best paying positions and pref- 
erence at all times. Address J. L., care of 
An advertisement clipped from Pittsburgh paper 
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The Nineteen Dry States, 


Maine 
Kansas . 


North Dakota ....>. 
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A Milwaukee minister recently published an 
entertaining list of reasons “Why _ People Give 
Up the Church.” Some of these admirable rea- 
sons are as follows: \ 

A man left a church and took his children out 
of Sunday School because the paper napkins for 
the Sunday School picnic were not bought at his 
store. A man went home from church one Sun- 
day morning much angered by something he had 
heard in the sermon, and announced to his chil- 
dren and wife that as long as that minister was 
there he would never set foot inside that church 
again. A man withdrew from a church and com- 
pelled his family to withdraw, because at an 
oyster supper given by the women of the church, 
at which he arrived very late, he was served 
with an oyster soup in which there were no oys- 
ters. A woman left one church and affiliated 
herself with another because in the latter church 
they had the “dear old family prayers,’ at an 
afternoon service during Lent. 


A woman was _ 


very angry with her minister because on the . 


Sunday next before Advent he did not preach 
“the fragment sermon,” that is, a sermon on 
the text “Gather up the fragments that re- 
main.” One woman wanted to join the Episcopal 
Church, because she “just loved the litany and 
the burial service,” and another woman be- 
cause “the Episcopal Church believed in danc- 
ing.” A woman refused to go any longer to her 
parish church after it had been redecorated and 
refurnished. “A hardwood floor,” she explained, 
Se too High Church for me.”—Watchman-Exam- 
ner. 
* = x 


In regard to the alleged repudiation of middle- 
aged ministers by the local churches, a writer 
in The Advance (Congregationalist) says: From 
the new Year Book I learn that in ten churches 
in New York City (membership exceeding 500) 
the pastors average twenty-three years since or- 
dination. In Boston’s eight largest churches the 
average is twenty years. Chicago’s (with Evans- 
ton and Oak Park), six largest churches average 
twenty-five years, State of Washington (young 
man’s land!), four largest churches twenty years, 
The average year of ordination for pastors of 
the ten largest churches in our denomination is 
1895. These figures do not include “emeritus 
pastors.” 

Are the strong churches demanding young 
men? 

* * ® 
Accurately Put. 

“Why did Reverend Binks leave his charge?” 

“He said his parishioners were guilty of con- 
tributory negligence.”—Judge, A 


H. H. Worley, of Futsing, China, says: “In 
my two counties, with nearly half a million peo- 
ple, we have two doctors. One is Dr. Seatliff, of 
the English mission, who lives in Futsing City. 
The other is Dr. Li Bi Cu, a Chinese woman, 
graduate of an American medical college, who 
lives in Lungtien, twelve miles away.’ 
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About one hundred citizens and officials in 
West China had a large decorative board made, 
twelve feet long and four feet wide, very hand- 
some, in gold, red, and black varnish, which they 
presented as a testimonial to the physicians at 
the head of the Methodist Chungking Hospital. 
In the center of the illumined board were four 
large characters, and this was their meaning— 
nine etn from his own country to help us with 
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The Century, October, 


In a South American city recently an Adventist 
nurse became engaged to a Scotch Presbyterian 
mining engineer. The wedding took place in 
the home of a mutual friend who was a loyal 
Catholic. A Baptist minister performed the cere- 
mony. The bride was given away by the Amer- 
ican minister to Bolivia, a Presbyterian. A Ro- 
manist young lady played the wedding march, 
and one of the ushers was a Jew. Among the 
guests were six Methodist and five Baptist mis- 
sionaries.—Earl A. Robinson, La Paz, Bolivia, 
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A Methodist pastor in San Francisco has re- 
signed his $3,000 church there in order to take 
a mission charge in Panama at the regular mis- 
sionary salary of $1,200. Bishop Oldham told the 
pastor Panama needed him more. All of which 
is another proof that, spite of the ancient sneer, 
the preacher’s call ig not always to the bigger 
salary.—The Continent. 


The liberal Chicago banker, the late Norman 
W. Harris, has indicated the following sentiment 
to be graven on his monument: “What I spent I 
saved; what I kept I lost; what I gave I kept.” 
This is but the Saviour’s words rearranged: “He 
that findeth his life shall lose it, and he that 
loseth his life for my sake shall find it.”—Chris- 
tian Evangelist. 
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Thanksgiving was sectional and religious as 
well as political, and sentiment graced it in 
plenty. One of the customs that lingered in good 
old New England households until the middle of 
the last century was to lay five grains of corn 
upon the plate of every person at table in mem- 
ory of a day in early Colonial history when five 
ships came sailing into harbor just in time to 
chase away the specter of famine. It was Wash- 
ington who appointed the first national day of 
thanksgiving at the instance of Congress, after 
the adoption of the Constitution. For many 
years, however, annual observance of the day 
remained a matter of state action, virtually con- 
fined to New England. Like the twenty-second 
of February, it became a national custom only 
gradually; unlike the twenty-second of Feb- 
ruary, it spread largely through the influence of 
a woman, Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale, who advo- 
cated it for twenty years, in the editorial ool- 
umns of Godey’s Lady’s Book. 
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When we think of our nation as hopelessly 
material, given over to pursuit of wealth and 
without the saving grace of poetry, it is well to 
remember that a vision brought our forebears 
across the sea; that American conceptions of lib- 
erty are not prosaic, however short of ideal their 
working out may be; that the country’s indus- 
trial development has been like an epic, and 
American invention a dream of magic. Stern 
necessity forced the early workers of the coun- 
try to be practical. It has not been through lack 
of idealism, but abundance of it, that we have 
overlooked much that was crude and even laugh- 
able in our daily life. And if the time ever comes 
when this flame of hope dies out, leaving only 
ashes of criticism, it will usher in sad and peril- 
ous days for our beloved land.—Helen Nicolay, in 
The Century. 


WHITE GIFTS FOR THE KING. 
Cc. D. Meigs, 

The old-fashioned Christmas frolic is giving 
way to the new “White Gifts for the King” 
service. Its observance is producing greater re- 
sults than many of the two and three week 
special Services and the joy and pleasure of the 
ae is greater than from the antics of Santa 

us, 

He is counted a good teacher who takes a 
class of ten boys or girls and leads them all to 
Christ within a single year! Then surely any 
new form of Christmas service is good which 
has in it such spiritual force and blessing that, 
in one school, it led 56 persons to offer the su- 
preme gift of self to Christ, and 77 others to 
reconsecrate self to Christ, and at same service 
to secure 987 pledges of service to the church 
and school for the year to come! 

Did the reader often, or ever, know of a re- 
vival service lasting three or four weeks which 
accomplished as great results, which was not 
counted a great and blessed success? Then why 
should not the Christmas service which aroused 
and moved and-blessed the entire church and 
school, not in three or four weeks of “protracted 
meetings,” but in the one Christmas service as 
reported by its pastor, be gladly tried by every 
pastor and every superintendent who hears of it? 

But that is only one case among many! An- 
other school reported 6 conversions, 1,455 pledges 
of better service, over $800 in cash and more 
than $350 worth of food, clothing and various 
Christmas gifts for local charities! 

These are only two of hundreds of similar re- 
ports from other schools where the same great 
service has been used. Not all schools secure 
results and blessings in same bounteous meas- 
ure, but where the result was not as large 
as was hoped for, it was never the fault of the 
service but of those who did not properly pre- 
pare for it. 

Ministerial Relief, 

One of the best things about this service is 
the amount of “ministerial relief” it often pro- 
vides for over-worked pastors. “Ministerial re- 
lief’ always suggests the help furnished aged 
and retired ministers by the denomination they 
have served. And what about the tired as well 
as the retired ministers? What about those, who 
in the very prime of life, are growing old too 
fast, and are wearing themselves out on a large 
membership, because their official boards and 
membership expect them to do it all! and they 
can’t because the days and nights every week 
are too short, 

One school reported that ‘42 volunteered to 
aid the pastor in visiting strangers and the 
sick,” and what is that if it is not “ministerial 
relief,” too sadly needed and of most desirable 
kind? How can any pastor be still satisfied with 
the usual “Christmas Entertainment” the effect 
of which is so little felt and so soon forgotten? 

Supplies—Where and How Secure Them. 

The supplies may be secured of any church 
or Sunday School supply house. A “complete 
outfit of samples” costs but 50 cents, from which 
you may study the whole plan and if you desire 
return the outfit within two weeks and get your 
money back. At this small cost and smaller 
risk surely no pastor or superintendent will be 
so uninterested as to ignore the privilege. 


Magazine Articles of Value to Ministers 


35 cents. 

The aoe Army Act and the Militia, Eric Fisher 
Wood. 

As Others Saw Us—Our Nation in the Building, 
Helen Nicolay. 


Harper’s Magazine, October. 35 cents. 
Kitchener—England’s Man of Iron, Lady St. 
Helier. 

The Heavens Through a Spectroscope, C. G. 
Abbott. 

The Atlantic Monthly, October. 35 cents. 

The Devil Baby at Hull House, Jane Addams. 
On Being Ill, Henry Dwight Sedgwick. 


The World’s Work, October. 25 cents. 
The Farmers Capture North Dakota, Melvin 


D. Hildreth. 


The Biblical Review, October. 30 cents. 
The Science of Prayer, Albert Clarke Wyckoff. 


New Testament Evangelism, W. H. Griffith 
Thomas, : : 
Why the Springs Fail, William Elliot Griffis. 


Ladies’ Home Journal, October. 15 cents. 
Putting Life Into the Bible School, Rev. P. H. 


Welshimer. 
Can Parents and Children Get Together, Thos. 


L, Masson, 


Munsey’s Magazine, October. 10 cents. 
The Red Cross of Mercy, J. M. Conaughy. 
Red Tape at Washington, Horace Towner. 


ribner’s Magazine, October. 25 cents. 
sg tees Years of Railroad Regulation, Samuel O. 


_ Dunn. 
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AMT LATTA 


Mid-Week Service, 

Tell me, how may I join in this holy feast 

With all the kneeling world, and I of all the 
least, 

Fear not, O faithful heart, but bring what most 
is meet; 

Bring love alone, true love alone, and lay it at 
his feet. Richard Watson Gilder. 


I. THE UNKNOWN FOLLOWERS. 
All Saints Day. 


1 Cor, 12:4-31. 

Other Scriptures: Luke 8:3; Mark 16:1; Mark 
15:21; John 19:38, 39; Luke 2:15-20; Matt. 2:1, 2; 
John 4:28, 29, 39; Luke 7:2-9; Luke 7:37, 38; Matt. 
15:28; John 6:9; Luke 22:11, 12. 


Expository Notes. 

There are many persons with many differing 
gifts in the church, some with conspicuous, bril- 
Nant qualities, some with quiet, dependable 
traits, necessary but not showy. Paul is setting 
forth the need for each. 


In the New Testament story we find much 
about the apostles, the messengers of the gospel. 
The pages are filled with the words and deeds of 
Peter, John and Paul. But Jesus had other 
friends of whom we get glimpses, as when from 
the dark street we see a door suddenly opened 
into a lighted room. 


There are those friends whom we know by 
one bright act, then the door closes on their 
lives—to us but not to the Master. 


There is the group of ministering women from 
Galilee, Joanna, Susanna, Salome and the Marys, 
whe “ministered unto him,” providing for the 
needs of the physical life. 


There is Simon of Cyrene, who was impressed 
{nto service, but Mark mentions his sons as 
known to the Christians to whom he is writing. 
Did he give Jesus willing service after this, he 
and his family? 


There are Nicodemus and Joseph, secret disci- 
ples stung into open avowal by the great trag- 
edy, who then, as if to atone for their cowardice, 
openly lavished costly gifts upon the dead body 
of the Master. 

Then there are nameless friends who joyfully 
gave to Jesus themselves and their possessions. 
At his advent into this world rough shepherds 
and courtly magi offered him worship. The 
woman of Samaria and the woman whe was a 
sinner gladly gave him their personal service. 
The Capernaum centurion and the Syrophenielan 
woman gave to Jesus such implicit confidence 
that “he marveled.” 

The Galilean boy with the lunch basket and 
the Jerusalem householder both gave of their 
possessions to meet the needs of Jesus. 

And so it has been all along the centuries. 
Nameless men and women have kept the faith in 
the busy marts of trade and in obscure homes. 
These modest and self-distrustful persons do not 
shine before the world, but they are known and 
loved by Jesus. Countless workingmen and 
housekeepers go to make up John’s “ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand;” the list of bishops 
and cardinals and famous preachers is much 
shorter. There are many saints whose days are 
not marked in red upon the calendar, 

It was a glimpse of this truth that induced the 
medieval church to set apart the first day of No- 
vember to commemorate the host of unknown 
saints—unknown to the world and the church, 
but intimate friends of Jesus. 


Plan for Our Meeting. 

After reading Paul’s words and a brief expo- 
sition by the pastor, have the “other Scriptures” 
—references previously given out—read (by some 
young people, or boys and girls, if possible). 
Make out the list of unknown friends of Jesus, 
Ask for other instances (historical or modern) 
of obscure saints. Some may be found in your 
own home, 


TUN TT TTT TTT TTT TTT TT 


PRAYER MEETING DEPARTMENT 


Thoughts on the Theme. 

November ist is All Saints’ Day. It is @ part 
of our creed that we believe in the communion 
ef saints. On this holy day, we remember tho 
innumerable company who “having washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb,’ now enjoy the beatific vision of God 
within the church triumphant. Throughout the 
year, we have kept, one by one, the feast days 
of the great heroes of our faith; on this day we 
gather up all of them, whether in our calendar 
or out of it, and thank God for their example.— 
The Living Church, n 
All Saints’—the unknown good that rest 
In God’s still memory folded deep; 

The bravely dumb that did their deed, 

And scorned to blot it with a name; 

Men of the plain heroic breed, 

That loved heaven’s silence more than fame. 
- : oO R. Lowell. 


The Saints of Today. 
St. Barbara, St, Cecilia, Peter and Paul ang John, 
Famous in picture and story, 
With a deathless halo of glory 
That their bravery, patience and Christliness 
long ago won, 
Were they more in daily living, 
In the soul’s sweet love outgiving, 
Than some we have alway, 
The dear saints of today? 


In the little humdrum village, down the common 
dusty road, 
Or the brick-paved city street, 
With tired, smarting feet, 


They are bearing on bending shoulders many an- 
other’s load; : 


While we who sit at rest 

To dream of past saints blest 
Forget, if but we may, 
The dear saints of today! 


But perchance in the galleries of heaven, if we 
could but see, 
Are hung in unmatched splendor 
Pictures majestic, tender, 


of rh dear, patient soul whom we long thought 
e 


A dreary, dull and lifeless thing; 


And through the courts of heaven they 
sing 


Of those whom angels say 
Are dear saints of today! 


II, 


THE SOCIAL MOTIVE. 

John 17:1-8, 16-22, 

Expository Notes. 

A great German theologian has said that this 

chapter is the simplest in word and the pro- 

foundest in thought in the whole Bible. It is 

the prayer with which Jesus closes his active 

life on earth and goes forth to his passion. He 

prays first for himself and then fer his disciples 
In the selected passages, two words come to 

the front, “glorify” and “sanctify.” And two 

thoughts of interest to us lie back of the two 

words. First, the Son and the Father are to be 

Slorified by sacrifice, suffering and death. ‘That 

a pipet a mane aoe mankind weuld go 

. ey would rather go 
pn bangs and personal Sake oo ay Of Ses 
e other word is “sanctify.” Th 

gives “consecrate.” It means he apart tornuee 

Rea eee or service. It does not refer to 

coe ofty quality or experience, wholly per- 
“It is not opposed to what is impur 

what is common, and is constantly ek Or the 

appa of persons and things to the service 
The second thought is the reaso 

this consecration, In the opening gantenen ir 

8us says that he has been given authority over 
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all mankind in order that he may have the op- 
portunity of giving them eternal life. He here 
says that he is sanctified or consecrated for the 
sake of his disciples, present and future. He is 
not speaking of some lofty experience of great 
bliss, but of a preparation for, or a commission 
to, service. His power, his glory, his consecra- 
tion are “for their sakes.” 


Plan for Our Meeting. 


Topics for discussion, Unselfish religion. 
“Others.” The missionary motive. | Self-cen- 
tered lives. The highest motive in religion, 


Thoughts on the Theme, 


In an address to the Methodist General Con- 
ference in Saratoga last May, Bishop Herbert 
Welch said: 


I have not been able to forget the definition 
which I heard twenty-five years ago from the 
lips of Hugh Price Hughes, that entire sanctifi- 
cation is an intense desire net to have your own 
way. The word “sanctify” means to separate, te 
set apart, to set apart for a purpose, to set apart 
for a high and holy purpose. But the special 
thing which interests me in these words of our 
Lord is the motive which he gives for such sanc- 
tification. 


The trouble with very many lives seems to me 
to be not that they are not honorable and clean, 
but that they are wrongly centered. There are 
some who are idle, luxurious, self-indulgent, but 
there are others equally self-centered who are 
clean, eager, ambitious, heroic. But the latter 
type of life is surely as far from the model of 
Jesus Christ as the first. The life that moves 
inward and upward, but that does not move out- 
ward, is not after the divine pattern. I suppese 
no man who lived on a desert island in solitude 
could be a real Christian. No matter how godly 
a man he might be, he could never be like Jesus 
Christ, unless he had men to practice his Chris- 
tianity on. So many of the virtues of the Chris- 
tian life are social virtues. The hermit life, the 
secluded life, no matter how holy in its aspira- 
tions, is not the typical Christian life. 


It seems to me that in eur Christian preaching 
we have sometimes appealed too strongly to the 
individualistic motive; sometimes to the motive 
of fear, pleading with men to become Christians 
that they may escape something dreadful and 
that they may attain something glorious. It has 
been a disheartening fact in many of our minis- 
tries that these appeals in the modern world 
have lest very much of their force. There ts a 
terror of the Lord which should constrain men. 
But men are not so easily moved by it as in the 
old days. But just when some of these individ- 
ualistic motives are losing their power over 
men’s hearts and consciences, it is a glorious fact 
that the social motive is going to take their 
place, that we are coming to understand the so- 
cial content of goodness and the social motive 
to goodness, and that these motives in our time 
are leading men to repeat the words of Jesus 
Christ: “Not for my sake—not simply for the 
sake of a heaven that I may win, or a hell that I 
may shun—but for their sakes I sanctify myself. 

2 s s 


The motto of the Prince of Wales, the heir to 


the British throne, is “I serve.” 
* * 2 


Most religions are meant to be straight lines, 
Pnectine Ee points: God and man. But Chris- 
tianity has three points: God and man and his 
_prother, with two lines that make a right angle. 
Each one of us is at the point of the angle, look- 
ing up to God and out to our brother. What 
God sends down the perpendicular line, we must 
pass on along the horizontal. If one hand goes 
up to God, the other must go out to our brother. 
—Maltbie D. Babcock. : 

s s 


longer I live the more I am convinced that 
ettereslt che one thing worth living fer and dy- 
ing for is the privilege of making some being 
more happy and more useful. No man who does 
anything to lift his fellows ever makes a sacri- 


fice.—Booker Washington. 
s s s 


It was Christianity that invented the word 


Q -’’ either in its meaning of the aggre- 
art or wen or its meaning of a gracious atti- 


tude towards them. And it invented the a 
because it revealeq the thing on which it ea 


“Brotherhood” is the sequel ee “— 
Alexander Maclaren, : inte LTE 


Ill. THE FULL CHORUS, 


2 Peter 1:1-11. 
Expository Notes, 


This letter opens with a greeting from Simon 
Peter, the slave and messenger of Jesus Christ, 
to those Gentiles who had become Christians, It 
e0es on to declare the characteristics of the 
Christian life, and to emphasize that it is a life 
of constant progression and growth, and one that 
requires continual and earnest effort on their 
part. He tells them that the fact that they have 
escaped from the corruption of the pagan world, 
is not a reason for their folding their hands in 
Pleased satisfaction. On the contrary, that very 
thing is a reason for their getting farther away 
from it, and urges them to “give all diligence” 
to make that effort. Our idea of diligence is of 
painstaking, persevering effort—a suggestion of 
plodding, faithful labor. But the first meaning 
of the Greek word translated diligence is “to 
make haste.” Peter’s first idea is of prompt, 
eager exertion, as of a man joyously leaping for- 
ward to achieve a desired result, 


Another interesting “word-story” is found in 
the werd translated “add” in the King James 
Version, and “supply” in the American Revision. 
It can only be expressed in a phrase in English 
—“to finance a chorus.” 


At the Grecian festivals, a wealthy man was 
selected, as an honor, to be responsible for the 
chorus. He paid all the expenses of the singers 
—their training and maintenance. 


Peter tells these disciples to furnish the full 
chorus of Christian virtues at whatever cost. 
It takes them all to make the chorus complete. 
The lack of any one mars the harmony of life’s 
song, It is not a mere addition of unrelated qual- 
ities, more or less, making no difference with the 
first possessed. But it is a chorus of harmenious 
strains, each gaining in effectiveness ang beauty 
from the others, and all necessary to the perfect 
harmony. 


As to the separate qualities, virtue does not 
denote passive moral excellence, but vigor or 
energy—as we say now-a-days, efficiency. 


You must have knowledge and self-control, 
so that your faith and vigor shall not be unregu- 
lated zeal, 


Patience is more than passive suffering; it is 
steadfastness. The next two suggest the Chris- 
tian’s attitude toward God on one hand, and to 
his fellow-Christians on the other. The crown 
of all, his attitude toward the world itself, is 
love. And now the harmony of the music of life 
is perfect. The cherus is complete. 


And the last thing that is supplied—given to 
the chorus, the same verb—is an entrance into 
the kingdom of our Lord, 


Plan for Our Meeting. 


The CHOBUS of CHRISTIAN PHARACTER 


ES - 
(ee Se eee 
Gees ON 0 
(iN Ee a ied BS 
AN Bo BA Gala 


Faith 


2 Peter 1:5-9, “add.” This word in the original, 
freely translated, means: “Supply all things 
necessary to fit out a chorus. ot ae 

Have some one draw on the blackboar e- 
cprehand) or on a sheet of paper this cartoon, It 
will visualize the metaphor and help the ee 

for discussion, Will the possession 0 
pearruetity in abundance atone for the lack of 
another? Which note is most often lacking? 
Which do you find most difficult to attain? 
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Paut’s Plan of Church Binance 


(1 Cor. xvi: 2) 


ERIODIC 
**Upon the first 
day of the week 


ERSONAL 
let each. one of you 


ROVIDENT 
lay by him 
in store 


ROPORTIONATE 
as he may 
prosper 


REVENTIVE 
that no collections be 
made when I come’’ 


Worshipful 
Habitual 
Prayerful 
Cheerful 


Each Man 
Each Woman 
Each Boy 
Each Girl 
No Proxies 
No Merging 


Forehanded 
Deliberate 
Thoughtful 
Intelligent 


Generous 
Careful 
Responsible 
Faithful 


No Deficit 

No Interest 
on Loans 

No Worry 


No Retrenchment 


LAYMEN’S MISSIONARY MOVEMENT 
1 Madison Ave,, New York 


Showing steel ceilings in a church, 
Makers of “Classik” Steel Ceilings. 


THE HAVOC OF THE KINGDOM IDEA. 

This article reviews “The Kingdom Idea,” a 
pamphlet by R. E. Neighbour, published by the! 
Bible Truth Depot, Swengel, Pa., at 10 cents, ] 

Untold havoc has been wrought in the church 
by the “Kingdom Idea,” the author believes. In 
the seven chapters of his pamphlet are set forth 


in vigorous, uncomprising terms statements of | 


seven precious possessions of which the church 
has been robbed by the idea that her work is to 
establish the kingdom of righteousness and 
peace before the King himself returns. The 
main contentions are supported by Scriptures at 
every point, and the fearful results of the pres- 
ent alliance of world and church are so pre- 
sented as to show how impossible it is for a 
Christian to know and do the will of God unless 
he has a knowledge of what the Bible teaches 
concerning the Second Coming of Christ—a pre- 
eminently practical doctrine for the 20th century 
Christian. The booklet is filled with pessimism 
as to the world and its plan of salvation; but it 
glows with optimism as to God’s plan of estab- 
lishing righteousness under the coming King. 
A marked feature is that each chapter closes 
with a constructive note of hope, which is a 
ringing challenge to the Christian in these peril- 
ous days of man’s programs to follow Christ 
completely in His program. 


THE USE OF STEEL CEILINGS IN CHURCHES, 

Great care must be taken in the selection of 
proper materials entering into the interior ef 
churches. Only such that harmoniously blend 
with the ecclesiastical surroundings can be used. 

Wood lath and plaster are not so commonly 
used as im former days—steel ceilings and side- 
wall patterns now being used instead im 
churches throughout the country. They are now 
manufactured in many different designs, em- 
bracing every type of architecture—the Roman, 
Romanesque and Gothic designs being especially 
adapted to church work. 

The powerful presses, used for stamping the 
ceilings, bring out the designs clear, sharp and 
true, giving an attractive embossed finish that 
can only be duplicated by the most expensive 
moulded plaster. 

Besides adding richness, beauty and dignity to 
a church, steel ceilings afford safety at all times 
for the congregation, inasmuch as they are fire 
resisting and non-collapsible—cannot crack, 
chip or fall down. In fact, they last as long as 
the church itself, 

They are easily and quickly erected—right 
over an old ceiling if desired. The first cost is 
reasonable and no upkeep expense is involved. 

Churches about to build or repair would do 
well to learn fully of the beauty, safety, dur- 
ability and economy to be desired through the 
use of steel ceilings and sidewall patterns. 


Courtesy of The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio, 
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ILLUSTRATIVE DEPARTMENT 


A SERMON WITHOUT ILLUSTRATION IS LIKE A HOUSE 
WITHOUT WINDOWS 


irs 


SAULANUUAUNATUUNNUTHNAA CHAU NUUUAUU UHL 
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Illustrations From Recent Events 
Paul Gilbert 
Farragut’s Decision. (72) Lord Chesterfield’s Lament. (7A) 


Luke 15:18; Lam. 3:10; Titus 3:3. 

Admiral Farragut said to a minister, ‘Would 
you like to know how I was enabled to serve 
my country? It was all owing to a resolution 
I formed when I was ten years of age. My 
father was sent down to New Orleans, with the 
little navy we then had, to look after the treason 
of Burr. I accompanied him as cabin boy. I 
had some qualities that I thought made a man 
of me. I could swear like an old salt; could 
drink a stiff glass of grog as if I had doubled 
Cape Horn, and could smoke like a locomotive. 
I was great at cards and fond of gaming in 
every shape. At the close of the dinner, one 
day, my father turned everybody out of the 
cabin, locked the door, and said to me, ‘David, 
what do you mean to be?’ ‘I mean to follow 
the sea.’ ‘Follow the sea! Yes, be a poor, 
miserable, drunken sailor before the mast, 
kicked and cuffed about the world, and die in 
some fever hospital in a foreign clime.’ ‘No,’ 
I said, ‘I’ll tread the quarter-deck and com- 
mand, as you do.’ ‘No, David; no boy ever 
trod the quarter-deck with such principles as 
you have, and such habits as you exhibit. You’ll 
have to change your whole course of life if 
you ever become a man.’ My father left me 
and went on deck. I was stunned by the re- 
buke and overwhelmed with mortification. ‘A 
poor, miserable, drunken sailor before the mast, 
kicked and cuffed about the world, and to die 
in some fever hospital! That’s my fate, is it? 
T’ll change my life, and change it at once. I 
will never utter another oath, I will never drink 
another drop of intoxicating liquors, I will 
never gamble.’ And, as God is my witness, I 
have kept those three vows to this hour. Shortly 
after, I became a Christian. That act settled 
my temporal as it settled my eternal destiny.” 
Selected. 


“Alexminos Worships Christ.” (73) 
1 Cor. 1:20; Jer. 9:23; Heb. 13:8. 

Near the capital in Rome is a room that was 
a schoolroom full eighteen centuries ago. 
Across its threshold one morning came two 
schoolboys with their books. In an idle mo- 
ment, one with a bit of charcoal traced on the 
wall the rude cross with an outstretched figure 
hanging thereupon. Beneath it the boy car- 
tooned the face of his companion, and wrote 
this inscription: ‘“Alexminos worships Christ.” 
Fallen now the empire, gone the towers and 
temples. The forum itself has passed to dust, 
but that boy’s attitude toward Christ abides. 
Not otherwise will it be with us. The years 
will go, and with them will pass our ambitions, 
prosperities, successes, friendships. But what 
we think of Christ will stand forth when life’s 
outer scaffolding falls away, leaving the soul 
with its open secret revealed.—N. D. Hillis. 


Hee. 1:2, 19; Prov. 14:13; Luke 12:19. 

I have known all the pleasures of so-called 
society. Others are amateurs and see the stage 
from the outside and are dazzled with the social 
glare. But I have been behind the scenes, I 
have seen all the coarse pulleys and dirty ropes 
which exhibit and move all the gaudy machines, 
and I do by no means desire to repeat the 
nauseous experience.—Philip Stanhope, Earl of 
Chesterfield. 


No Time For the Devil 
Matt. 12:44; Phil. 4:7-8. 

A class of theological students were told to 
write for twenty minutes on the Holy Spirit 
and the Devil, giving a contrast between the 
two. One of them took all his twenty minutes 
in writing about the Holy Spirit and added: “I 
have not time for the Devil.” 

Let us be occupied with the ever-pressing 
business of the Master and like the young 
theological student we will have no time for the 
Devil’s work. 


(75) 


An Inspiring Personality. (76) 
Heb. 12:2: 2) Cor. 3:18: John 14:23, 

Dr. Harry E. Fosdick in his remarkably help- 
ful and interesting book, “Unanswered Prayer,” 
tells this story: A typical result of Quintin 
Hoge’s work for boys in London was seen in 
Jem Nicholls, a reclaimed lad of the streets. 
When Jem was asked, after Mr. Hogg’s death, 
how the fight for character was coming on, he 
said, “I have a bit of trouble in keeping straight, 
but I thank God all is well. You see, I carry a 
photo of ‘Q. H.’ with me always, and whenever 
I am tempted I take it out and his look is a 
wonderful help, and by the grace of God I am 
able to overcome all.” Prayer can be in our 
lives this sort of cleansing and empowering 
look at our Lord. 

Unconscious of Greatness. (77) 
Eph. 3:8; Luke 17:10; Job 22:3. 

A man of large acquaintance with celebrities 
told me that the greatest men he knew were 
most unconscious of greatness. Only little men 
must increase their size by inflation. Those 
who put on airs only make themselves ridicul- 
ous, for people can see through airs, however 
thick. As one rises in real worth of character, 
he sinks in the scale of self-conceit. A little 
girl walking a New York street with her father 
saw some workmen on a scaffold twenty stories 
high, and she asked: “Papa, what are those 
boys doing up there?” He replied that they 
were not boys, but men, who looked like boys 
because they were up SO high. The little girl 
meditated for a moment and looking into her 
papa’s face, said, solemnly: “They won't 
amount to much when they get to heaven, will 
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they?” The question gave the father food for 
thought. As we rise toward heaven, self be- 
comes smaller until by and by when we reach 
the height of heavenly character, self will not 
amount to much.—N. D. Hillis. 


It Epitomizes a Life. (78) 
1 Jno. 3:17; Prov. 28:27; Gen. 4:9; 1 Tim. 6:9. 

The will of the late Hetty Green epitomizes 
her life. The narrow outlook of the shrewd and 
capable business woman, apparently without a 
vestige of the deeper and wider social sense, 
finds therein its perfect expression. 

The immense estate, from the reports, is left 
almost in its entirety to the son and daughter 
of the testatrix. Legacies, conspicuous as much 
by their fewness as their comparative smallness 
of amount, are left to various friends as tokens 
of esteem. The ruling passion was plainly dis- 
played in the legacy of $5,000 to her son-in-law 
as “an appreciation of his having made an ante- 
nuptial relinquishment of any claim on his 
wife’s property.” 

No gift to charity or to civic foundation— 
nothing to forward the great cause of education 
—nothing to aid society in the war against dis- 
ease—not even a substantial proof of her affec- 
tion for any particular place as having been 
the scene of girlhood, womanhood or of other 
endearing recollections. Nothing to suggest a 
feeling of social responsibility—nothing to bear 
witness to the feeling that in some sense she 
was her brother’s and her sister’s keeper! 

Mrs. Green was no doubt a conscientious 
woman, according to her lights. But her lights 
were those of the extreme individualism of a 
day that is dead. The unique position for 
eccentricity she occupied while living stamped 
her as a citizen apart from the social conscious- 
ness of the day. Her will merely confirms 
former judgments.—Chicago Tribune. 


Let Them Die. (79) 
Luke 16:8. 

Dr. Harrison of Arabia related this incident 
at the Lake Geneva Student Conference in 
June: Three bandits were captured by the 
Sheik of a certain district. The British gov- 
ernment suggested that owing to their desperate 
character the offenders be executed immediate- 
ly. “Oh, no;” answered the Sheik, “that would 
create a blood-feud between us and our neigh- 
bors to whom they are related and they would 
be in honor bound to avenge their death. Just 
let them stay in the prison for a few weeks 
and they will die!” 


Repentance Necessary. (80) 
Rev. 2:5; Jonah 3:10; Isa. 45: 11, 19. 

The following is part of a communication 
regarding the war from the pen of Dr. A. C. 
Dixon, of London, to the Christian Workers’ 
Magazine of Chicdgo: 

The church of God is the preserving salt, 
but alas! she has lost her savor. It is there 
where repentance must be. 

When Germany was sending her damnable 
heresies into England, undermining the faith of 
thousands, and doing her best to tear to tatters 
the Word of God, she got a pressing welcome 
in all our great centers of learning. Chairs 
were appointed and professors elected to fill 
them who were in sympathy with her rational- 
ism. There was no general horror or dismay 


expressed at her spiritually poisoned gas, but 
now that she sends her Zeppelins and sub- 
marines along the material plane there is a 
great cry of fear and protestation. 

God is a jealous God and notes all this. 

The church of God has to repent and confess 
her sins, testifying to the terrible length and 
nature of her departure from the Living God. 
When she gets restored and the salt regains its 
savor, then she will be a preserving, restrain- 
ing, converting force. Then she will bea priest 
with God and will prevail. 

This war must be ended on the knees of 
God’s people, but yet few comparatively seem 
to grasp that fact. 

Difference In Ideals. (81) 

Hosea 11:1; Ezek. 16:22; Jer. 2:2. 
Carty? You’ve never heard of Carty? Well, 
That’s no reflection, as it seems to me, 
On Carty,—Carty who’s been farther heard 
Than any other man that ever lived, 
Excepting Vail who from his New York tower 
Called Carty up in Honolulu once 
And conversation held without a wire. 
“What hath God wrought!” were man’s first . 

words 

Transmitted o’er Atlantic’s wire-strung shores; 
But o’er Pacific waves the first to fly 
Were simply “Hello, Carty! Are you there?” 


“It’s a mighty fine thing to wear laurels on 
our brows provided we do not browse on our 
laurels.” eid = awe ES 

Indecision. (82) 
Matt. 6:24; Jas. 1:8; Hos. 10:2. 

Dr. John Timothy Stone speaking at the Lake 
Geneva Student Conference said: “I was back 
to my Alma Mater this year and while talking 
with some of the fellows of my class I asked: 

“Where is so and so?’ 

“In a sanitarium,’ was the reply. 

“‘What is the matter?’ 

“ ‘Negativism.’ 

“He was never able to come to a decision in 
his college days and the older he grew the 
more did indecision become dominant in his 
character. Hopeless negativism is the result.” 

Indecision in regard to the Christian life may 
become as fatally binding as drunkenness or 
the morphine habit. 


An Epitaph. 
Rom. 5:12; Rom. 3:20, 24; Rom. 5:18. 
In St. Andrew’s, Scotland, an epitaph in the 
churchyard very happily expresses the best 
form of Christian faith bearing on the salva- 
tion of infants and of others alike incapable 
of voluntary transgression or of voluntary 
faith. Perhaps the more accurate expression to 
use would be “those alike incapable of conscious 
transgression or of conscious faith.” 
“Bold Infidelity, turn pale and die, 
Beneath this stone four infants’ ashes lie; 
Say, are they lost or saved? 
If death’s by sin, they’ve sinned, for they are 
here; 
If heaven’s by works, in heaven they can’t 
appear. 
Reason! Oh, how depraved! 
Turn to the Bible’s sacred page, the knot’s 
untied, D 
They died, for Adam sinned; they live, for 
Jesus died.” 


(83) 
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Keeping Faith. 

Matt. 19:28; 2 Tim. 4:16; Gal. 6:9. 

Dan Poling tells this story concerning his 
little son whom he was compelled to take to 
a surgeon for an operation. As the anesthetic 
was about to be administered by the attendant, 
the wee lad put his arms around his father’s 
neck and pleaded, “Daddy, you'll stay through, 
won’t you?” The father promised, but as the 
surgeon began the performance of his task, the 
father found it almost more than he could en- 
dure to watch by the bedside of the little 
sufferer, but mindful of his promise, he re- 
mained. When a little later the child opened 
his eyes and looked up into the father’s face, 


(84) 


his first words were, “Daddy, did you stay 
through?” “And woe be it to me,” said Mr. 
Poling, “had I failed to keep faith with the lad.” 


A Rapid Pace. (85) 


1 Cor. 9:25; 1 Tim. 6:12; Matt. 6:10. 

A recent newspaper advertisement states that 
“Members of Huropean Chambers of Commerce 
and Boards of Trade who came to America to 
study business conditions say that they can- 
not keep up with the progress in this country 
unless they make the trip every three years.” 
Would to God the same might be said regarding 
the progress of our religious and social life! 


LITERARY ILLUSTRATIONS 
SELECTED BY GEORGE M. GRAHAM 


Imprisoned. (86) 
Isa. 61:1. 

_ They found in Hgypt, recently, the mas- 
sive tomb of a young man who had been buried 
alive some three thousand years ago. Within 
the dark chamber of death he frantically fought 
for life. There were evidences of a fearful 
struggle. The inner walls of that ancient tomb 
were stained with blood. The imprisoned youth 
had battered the granite door of that silent 
dungeon until death came to his relief. But T 
have seen men in a deeper dungeon, in a 
darker prison, and in a tighter grip than that 
which befell the prince of ancient times. The 
cruel grip of an evil habit too strong to be 
broken is worse than a living death—J. L. 
Gordon, D. D. 


Songs In the Night. (87) 
Job 35:10. 

Gilbert White tells us about an English bird 
which sings for the greater part of the night. 
“When it happens,” he says, “to be silent in the 
night, by throwing a stone or clod into the 
bushes where it sits you immediately set it a- 
singing; or, in other words, though it slumbers 
sometimes, yet as soon as it is awakened it re- 
assumes its song.” So the man in whose heart 
the love of God is kindled, in whose soul an 
imperishable faith is born, may be disturbed by 
the dark surroundings of loneliness, fear, and 
weariness, but he resumes his song. For “Thou 
art my hiding-place: Thou shall preserve me 
from trouble: Thou shalt compass me about 
with songs of deliverance.” 


Friendship Must Trust. 
John 15:15. 

Friendship is the key which unlocks the heart 
of love. You must be a very strong man not 
to be influenced by the friends you make. Your 
friendships will make or mar, bless or break, 
help or hinder, develop or degrade, crown you 
with joy or crush you with sorrow. Marriage 
is friendship enthroned. Remember you cannot 
build a genuine friendship on doubt. The man 
who marries a woman, of whom he is not sure, 
is probably taking a viper to his bosom. A 
street acquaintance begins in doubt and ends in 
suspicion. The most miserable home I ever 
visited was organized as the result of a casual 
meeting in a great departmental store. They 
exchanged glances and met without a suitable 
introduction. They had violated the rules of 
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good society to their own undoing. He could 
not trust her. She was never absolutely certain 
of him. Every individual act was viewed in the 
light of a ghostly suspicion which would not 
down. They had compromised at the doorway 
of the temple of love, and the shadows never 
lifted as they wandered together down the aisle 
of the years. Begin with God and you will end 
with heaven. Haste not in matters which per- 


tain to fate and destiny. Heed conscience and ~ 


wait for God.—J. L. Gordon, D. D. 
A Song of Defeat and Glory. (89) 
2 Tim. 4:6-8. 

I may remind the young people here today of 
one of these in our own history—Sir John 
Moore, you remember, went out to his command 
in the Peninsular War with no expectation or 
at least as little expectation of success as ever 
a general entertained, and the historian of that 
war writes of him: “As the stream of time 
passed the inspiring hopes of triumphs disap- 
peared, but the austerer glory of suffering re- 
mained, and with a firm heart he accepted that 
gift of a severe fate. He conducted his long and 
arduous retreat with sagacity, intelligence, and 
fortitude. No insult disturbed, no falsehood 
deceived him, no remonstrance shook his deter- 
mination; fortune frowned without subduing his 
constancy; death struck, but the spirit of the 
man remained unbroken when his shattered 
body scarcely afforded it a habitation. Neither 
the shock of the mortal blow, nor the lingering 
hours of acute pain which preceded his dis- 
solution, could quell the pride of his gallant 
heart or lower the dignified feeling with which, 
conscious of his merit, he had served so truly. 
And we all remember how the great elegy which 
was written upon him has nothing to tell of 
victory or of a pompous funeral, but only of a 
hurried grave under the guns of the foe, with no 
time to carve a line or sound a drum before 
his beaten army continued its retreat to the 
coast. Yet it closes with these words: “But 
we left him alone with his glory.”—George 
Adam Smith, D. D. 

Consenting. (90) 
Acts 8:1; Matt. 12:30. 

There are many cases in which there are 
only two alternatives, the right and the wrong, 
and not to be on the right side is at least to 
be a sleeping partner of the wrong. There are 
causes in which no non-committal attitude is 
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possible. Your silence and inaction commit you 
as surely as your definite speech and action. 
You are in company where some wicked and 
foolish gossip is going on, where a reputation 
is being done to death, where some man or 
woman is being talked of as no man or woman 
should be by honest lips. You are silent, you 
make no protest; it is no concern of yours. 
But so far as all outward judgment is con- 
cerned, like Paul, you are consenting to that 
reputation’s destruction. You did not throw a 
stone but you stood by. And on the day when 
you stood on the other side, you were as one 
of them. Or perhaps there is filthy jesting, 
unseemly talk, stories being told that are un- 
clean, sacred things and names dragged in the 
mire, and one man had dared to protest, to say 
a word on behalf of purity and integrity. He 
has become the butt of the rest, the center of 
their scorn; they taunt him as a Puritan. You 
do not join the baiting, but you do not take your 
stand by that solitary champion. You let him 
fight alone. You let him be wounded and made 
fun of. Well, you count with the forces against 
him. In that day that you stood aloof you were 
as one of them.—W. Charter Piggott. 


Social Sympathy. (91) 
Matt. 25:34-36. 

John Ruskin began his life as an art critic; 
as one who could see what was truest and most 
full of the beauty that helps the soul; he 
counted it his mission, his gift, to open the 
dull eyes of his countrymen to see the glory 
of the vision that had dazzled his own. He 
flung the treasures of his mind before men in 
three great books—‘“Modern Painters,” “The 
Stones of Venice,” and “The Seven Lamps of 
Architecture.” But meantime there had been 
entering into his mind some knowledge of the 
deadness of the human soul, of the misery of 
human lives, of the degradation and brutality 
rampant everywhere in modern society. He 
could not go on talking beautifully about pic- 
tures when men were starving. Hence he felt 
the necessity of leaving his gift before the 
altar, or, at any rate, of harnessing it to other 
uses. He says: “For my own part I feel the 
force of mechanism and the fury of avaricious 
commerce to be at present so irresistible that I 
have seceded from the study not only of archi- 
tecture but nearly of all art; and have given 
myself, as I would in a besieged city, to seek 
the best modes of getting bread and butter for 
its multitudes.” 

Again he says: “I cannot paint, nor read, 
nor look at minerals, nor do anything else that 
I like, and the very light of the morning sun 
has become hateful to me, because of the misery 
that I know of, and sees signs of, where I know 
it not, which no imagination can interpret too 
bitterly. Therefore I will endure it no longer 
quietly, but henceforward, with any few or 
many who will help, do my poor best to abate 
this misery.”—J. Macartney Wilson, D. D. 


The Mocker. (92) 
Acts. 17332. 

The one principle of a truth is that it works, 
and if it does not work it is not true. And the 
mocking principle, I hold, is not true. The 
mocking man will be getting older and there is 
always the possibility that the real thing may 
dawn upon him. A great pure human love may 


dawn upon him, and that, as the Book of Pro- \ 
verbs puts it, may strike a dart through his 
liver, and he may say, like Saul, “I have played 
the fool exceedingly.” We are all in good hands, 
and the mocker is not done with God yet. There 
are narrow doors through which we all have to 
pass, and strange human experiences which 
may be trusted to purge every soul of every 
affectation and bring every man, though it be 
only for a moment, face to face with truth and 
God. At the close of “The King and the Book,” 
I remember the old pope is thinking about that 
consummate scoundrel Guido and wondering 
what is going to happen to him, wondering what 
becomes of those souls even in the other world 
or before they leave this one—those mocking, 
haunting and cynical souls which a high civili- 
zation produces. The old man does not know 
very well, but he says, “I remember once upon 
a time I was in Naples. It was a night of ter- 
rible darkness. There was no sea, no town, no 
church, no anything—when suddenly there was 
a lightning flash, and there stood the cathedral, 
and there, quite like a shroud, the sea; and then 
it all passed and the darkness fell.” So, he 
says, by some access of fate, God may find a 
moment—one moment only—to flash the truth 
upon Guido’s soul, and even Guido may be 
saved. “Otherwise,” he says, “I have hurt my 
face in order to follow him to that sequestral 
place wherein God unmakes to remake a soul 
he alone made first in vain—which cannot be.” 
There were those, then, who when they heard 
Paul preach mocked, and we can say no more 
about them now.—John A. Hutton, M. A. 


The Benefits of Suffering. 
1 Pet. 5:10. 


The dream of John Milton’s life was to be- 
come a great poet. For this purpose he had 
forsworn delights and lived laborious days. He 
had kept his soul sweet and clean. He had ac- 
customed himself to dwell in the pure air of 
high ideals; he had made all that was great 
and exalting in art and literature his own. And 
soon the plant thus carefully trained began to 
open out in beauty. Immortal verse flowed 
from his pen; verse that will be remembered 
as long as the English language endures for 
its loveliness and majesty and spacious inspira- 
tion. Just at this moment the troubles broke 
out that were to bring on England a long and 
painful period of civil war. Milton did not 
hesitate for a moment. He could not sing the 
Lord’s songs in a land where the children of 
God were suffering wrong. At once he took 
sides, and flung himself into that conflict which 
culminated in the execution of a king. He laid 
aside his dream of being a great poet. He left 
his gift—one of the most glorious gifts an Eng- 
lishman ever had to give—before the altar; and 
with undivided enthusiasm flung himself into 
that conflict of Titans, himself taking no un- 
worthy part. For twenty years he struggled to 
right the wrongs under which his brethren 
suffered, and it was only when the effort had 
failed, and the sun of the Protectorate had set, 
when he could do no more to fight against the 
tide of reaction that set in with the return of 
Charles II to the throne that he came back to 
the temple to offer his gift. Time had not 
withered or dulled the gift, had only deepened 
it; for all through his verse we hear the sounds 
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of strife and conflict, of trampling feet and 
mustering armies; through it breathes the 
trained and disciplined spirit of the man who 
had fought a grim fight for God and liberty; and 
the world is richer for “Samson Agonistes,” 
“Paradise Lost,” and “Paradise Regained.”’—J. 
Macartney Wilson, D. D. 


Faith. (94) 
Heb. 11:32-38. 

“The trouble is,” said Harold Raymond, on 
his return from his second year in college, “that 
when you enter the sphere of religion, you deal 
with something quite different from anything 
that you meet in science. In the one you move 
step by step along lines of induction or deduc- 
tion, and in the other you fling a highway 
through the air, in a bold and beautiful manner, 


but in a way quite different from that of 
science.” 


“T am not sure that the difference is so great 
as we are accustomed to suppose,” replied his 
friend. “I have been thinking how scientific 
faith is, or, rather, how large a part faith plays 
in science. No man ever made a great discov- 
ery that was wholly an accident. Even if he 
were seeking the Northwest Passage and found 
America, it was faith that was guiding him.” 


“But it is a very different thing from what 
you call faith, isn’t it?” asked Harold. ‘Faith 
seems very vague as compared with the pro- 
cesses of science.” 


“T don’t think so. I have wondered how it 
would seem if we were to try to add some mod- 
ern names of science to the great muster-roll of 
faith in the eleventh chapter of Hebrews.” 


“T should like to hear how it would sound.” 


“By faith Columbus, when he was called of 
God to discover a new world, went out, not 
knowing whither he went. By faith he sailed 
strange waters, with Cabot, Magellan, Vespu- 
cius and Balboa, the heirs with him of the same 
promise. 


“By faith Copernicus lifted the earth from 
its solid base and set it to moving in rhythmic 
order round the sun; and all the suns and sons 
of suns with planets in bright array that circle 
round the throne of God. This he beheld by 
faith. 


“By faith Laplace understood how the worlds 
are made from star-dust; and Newton beheld 
in the fall of the apple a force that holds the 
worlds in place, and that not by things that do 
appear. 


“By faith the men of science, who did not al- 
ways call themselves men of faith, found sub- 
stance in the things hoped for, and moved from 
experiment to hypothesis and from hypothesis 
to theory, and from theory to fact and from 
faith to sight; and all these were the children 
of faith. 


“And what shall I more say? For time would 
fail me to tell of Stephenson and Fulton, or 
Morse and Roentgen and Edison and Lister; of 
Cyrus Field and Alexander Bell and Marconi 
and Wilbur Wright, who through faith made 
iron float, yoked chariots to the invisible power 
of steam, caused the voice of man to be heard 
by his fellow man at a distance of a thousand 
miles, filled the air with voices inaudible to the 
ear, but intelligible to the mind of faith, and 
lifted the bodies and the minds of men on wings 


of wonder, and set them to Sailing amid the 
clouds. 


“By faith they built railways, irrigated 
deserts, crossed the trackless ice to the poles; 
subdued climate, overcame hardship and in- 
credulity; out of weakness were made strong, 
and added to the space and comfort of human 
life, and gave wonderful analogies to those who 
seek the farther knowledge which is by faith. 

“Now they who do such things all die in faith, 
and none of them fully receive the promise, God 
having provided some better thing that we, too, 
should learn the lesson of faith, and follow 
their steps. 

“And wherein we have learned from saints 
and apostles, and the Lord of life, and have 
found sure footing for faith, let us not count it 
unreasonable that still we follow, and live the 
life of faith.”—The Youth’s Companion. 


The Presence of Jesus. (95) 
Matt. 28:19, 20. 

An English curate was in charge of a large 
slum parish in a garrison town where the popu- 
lation was specially rowdy, as there were great 
numbers of barges, river boatmen. At 11 
o’clock one night he was called. A gang of 
these boatmen had frightfully maltreated a poor 
girl of the street, and she lay a-dying. The 
medical man had said there was no hope. She 
had sent for my friend the curate. He found 
her lying in a large room in a house which had 
once been a fine house. This fine apartment, 
with its large windows, fine mantlepiece, fine 
ceilings, made the squalor of her surroundings 
more awful. One had been before my friend the 
curate—a Sister of Mercy. I knew her well; a 
Spanish lady of extraordinary beauty, so beau- 
tiful in early life that her picture was painted 
for a ducal collection, and may be seen in the 
Sutherland collection now. She had married a 
Protestant clergyman of the Church of England, 
had come to England with him, and after a 
somewhat early widowhood had become a Sister 
of Mercy. There she knelt. Now this lady not 
only could not bear the smell of tobacco smoke, 
but it often caused her to swoon. This large 
room was full of men and women, relations and 
associates, for the girl was very popular, one 
of those sweet characters that so often go 
astray, and they were all smoking. My friend, 
the curate, knowing the weakness of the sister, 
said: “Had not I better clear the room?” With 
a strange look she simply said: “It’s good for 
them to be here.” That tells you of her thought, 
of what presence there was there. 

At last in the early hours of the morning the 
end came. She dismissed everyone, asked my 
friend to wait outside, performed the last lov- 
ing offices, left the poor body and then walked 
home with my friend in the grey summer morn- 
ing. As they walked along my friend said: 
“Sister, I thought every moment I should find 
you swooning because of the presence of to- 
bacco smoke.” With a strange look in her 
face she simply said: ‘Were they smoking? I 
only saw Christ!” 

This is a true story. 

Try to raise your work to that level. It will 
raise it above the level of mere philanthropy; 
it will raise it above mere human assistance, 
mere political economy; it will raise it to a level 
which will raise you with it. I only saw 
Christ!—A. Earle, D. D. 
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Zeal Needed. (96) 
Acts 2:3. 

A friend of mine was traveling on a railway 

in the North of England, and the train stopped. 


He asked the driver what was the matter. He 


said, “Are you wanting water?” The driver | 
replied, “We have lots of water, but it is not | 
boiling, and we have to wait till it boils.” We 
all have enough religious knowledge to save us 
if a fire from God would only come and kindle 
it—John A. Hutton, M. A. 


Blind Labor and the Liquor Tiger 
Charles Stelzle 


Buying Booze or Bread 

How it Affects Industry. (97) 

Two billion dollars is annually spent for 
booze. We spend the same amount of money 
for bread and clothing, the two great necessities 
of life. What does labor get out of these two 
groups of manufacturing industries which cost 
the consumer about the same? Uncle Sam has 
given us the statistics for 1910. Here they are: 


Wage Earners Employed. 


Intoxicating liquors............ 62,920 
Bread and clothing ............ 493,655 
Wages Paid. 

Intoxicating liquors ..... $ 45,252,000 
Bread and clothing ....... 244,196,000 
Cost of Raw Materials. 
Intoxicating liquors ....... $139,199,000 
Bread and clothing....... 744,337,000 


If the same amount of money now spent for 
intoxicating liquor were spent for bread and 
clothing, it would employ eight times as many 
workers, who would receive five and one-half 
times as much wages, besides requiring five 
times as much raw materials. 


Liquor Investments Transferred to Other Indus- 
tries Mean Greater Prosperity for the 
Workers. (9 

“Labor panic” when the saloons are closed? 
Forget it! Here, roughly, is what will happen 
when the money now invested in the manufac- 
ture of liquor will be transferred to other in- 
dustries, according to the census figures: 

Four times as many workers employed. 

Four times as much wages earned. 

Four times as much raw material required. 

More workers, more wages and more raw ma- 
terials do not create labor panics! 


What One Million Dollars Invested in Any of 
the Following American Industries Will Do 
for the Workingman. (9 
Number of Ratio of 

Wwage-earners wages to cap- 


employed. ital invested. 
Lumber and its manu- 

PUCCULES : wis eles: sere cles = 579 27.1 per cent 
Textiles and their prod- 

TCU Mr arHiners fe ieueleus eels te 23.8 per cent 
Leather and its prod- 

ROLES, 5 ule cena oe 469 23.5 per cent 
Paper and printing..... 367 21.3 per cent 
Iron and steel and their 

PLOCUCUS taiealeey siete cvasece 284 17.6 per cent 
DilGQuobers seventies se 77 5.6 per cent 


A fair and complete comparison between the 
liquor industry and all other industries always 
shows to the disadvantage of the liquor busi- 
ness—according to the United States Census, 
from which the above figures are taken. 


Liquor Responsible for the Drug Habit. (100) 

“If you close the saloon, and make it difficult 
for men to get strong drink they will be driven 
to the use of drugs,’ we are told by the de- 
fenders of the saloon. 


It has been amply demonstrated that ordi- 
narily those who use drugs also drink—but they 
drank first! 


Shall we continue to encourage the use of 
strong drink, and thus increase the number of 
people who would inevitably be driven to the 
use of drugs: or shall we close the saloon, 
which is primarily responsible for the use of 
both drugs and liquor? 


Why Drinking Men Are a Menace to Labor. (101) 

Because Bill Jones “boozes’”’ he’s worth only 
$2.50 a day. Because Jim Smith is sober and 
clear-headed he’s worth $3.50 a day. But the 
boss must strike a fair average, so he pays each 
$3.00 a day. 

If there are two men like drinking Bill Jones . 
in the shop, and only one like sober Jim Smith, 
the average wage will probably be only $2.75 a 
day. But if there are two men like Jim Smith 
and only one like Bill Jones, their wage will 
likely be $3,25 a day. 

The more men like drunken Bill Jones there 
are in the shop, the lower will be the average 
wage. The more men like sober Jim Smith, the 
higher the wage. Anyway, that’s the way the 
ordinary boss figures it. He must strike a fair 
average, because he has all kinds of men in the 
shop, and it isn’t possible, usually, to make too 
many distinctions. 

The advantage to the sober man is that he’s 
the last man laid off, and the first man taken on, 
and he has a better chance for promotion. But 
even he is bound to suffer because some other 
man persists in getting drunk or even drinking 
“moderately.” 

Laboring men can’t get away from the liquor 
question. It affects them at every point in the 
industrial problem. If it’s true anywhere that 


“no man liveth unto himself,” it’s especially true 


in the industrial world. 

Any working man who deliberately lowers 
standards for all his fellows simply because he 
chooses to debase himself through the use of 
strong drink, should be regarded as a traitor to 
the cause of labor. 

Workingmen owe it to themselves to remove 
every obstacle which stands in the way of their 
united progress. If the saloon is proving to be 


such a barrier, there is but one thing for labor 
to do—remove it! 


Do Liquor Workers Have Steady Jobs? (102) 
Do the employes in the manufacturing liquor 
industry have steady jobs? The United States 
government has made a study of this question. 
In the Statistical Abstract there is given the 
number of wage-earners employed from month 
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to month in 259 different manufacturing indus- 
tries. Taking the number employed in the 
dullest month in the year, and comparing it with 
the busiest month, the per cent of those em- 
- ployed in the dullest month to the number of 
those employed in the busiest month, for all 
industries, was 88.6 per cent. How does the 
liquor industry compare with this average? 
Here are the percentages: 


Winous Jiquors..:c... <<... 36.6 per cent 
Distilled liquors......... 69.3 per cent 
Mali mW GUOrssiac os taox« o's 87.9 per cent 


In vinous liquor 3,726 wage-earners were em- 
ployed in the busy month, and only 1,363 in the 
dull month; in distilled liquors 7,554 in the busy 
month, and only 5,232 in the dull month; in malt 
liquors 58,925 in the busy month, and only 51,- 
790 in the dull month. 

There were only 8 out of 259 industries which 
had a greater percentage of unemployment than 
the vinous liquor industry, only 41 which had 
more unemployment than the distilled liquor 
industry, and 90 industries showed a higher 
percentage of steady employment than the malt 
liquor industry. Not any of them came up 
even to the average industry in the matter of 
steady employment. 


Booze Bill Equals Earnings of All American 
Trade Unionists. (103) 

The liquor bill of this country just about 
equals the wages earned by all the trade union- 
ists in the United States. 

According to a study made by the Bureau of 
Statistics of the New York State Department 
of Labor, the average yearly earnings of trade 
unionists in that state, including men and 
women, amount to $750. This would be a fair 
average for the entire country, counting only 
days actually worked. 

We spend annually $2,000,000,000 for booze. 
Divide 2,000,000,000 by 750, and you get 2,666,- 
666, which is just about the number of trade 
unionists of various kinds of this country. 

The enormous waste of the money spent for 
booze becomes impressive when one considers 
that it equals the total sum of money paid to 
this highly intelligent army of workers—the 
finest body of workingmen in the world! 

How can this army of workingmen con- 
sistently defend a traffic which is so great a 
drain upon the resources of all kinds of people 
—resources, which, if spent for more legitimate 
objects, would not only give the workers four 
times as much employment, four times as much 
wages, require four times as much raw ma- 
terial, but which would also give the workers, 
as a whole, more of the comforts of life and 
less of its torments? 


Curse of Liquor Upon Those Who Make and 
Sell It. (104) 

We are told that bartenders, brewery work- 
ers and others engaged in the liquor business 
have families which need their support; there- 
fore we must not destroy the liquor business. 
But the liquor business is responsible for an 
alarming high death rate among these workers, 
thus depriving their families of their main 
support. 

Following are the excess death rates, above 
the normal, of those engaged in making and 
selling intoxicating liquor, according to the 
findings of the Medico-Actuarial Mortality In- 


vestigation, representing forty-three leading life 
insurance companies, and covering a study of 
2,000,000 lives: 


Brewery workers! occ at 52 per cent 
Waiters in places where liquor is 
BOLD Seite ree Se eT 77 per cent 


Managers of saloons attending bar.73 per cent 
Managers of hotels attending bar...78 per cent 
Proprietors of grocery stores where 

AIGUOTAN Sus Ol Cea tee ere ees 64 per cent 

The lives of these workers are shortened an 
average of six years each. Bartenders lose 
about seven years of life, on account of their oc- 
cupation. You don’t see many old bartenders 
—ever notice it? 


Those Who Lose Their Jobs on Account of the 
Liquor Business. (105) 

Throughout the entire country, according to 
the United States census figures for 1910 
(volume IV, pages 354-6), there were only 11,- 
088 brewers. There were only 938 distillers and 
rectifiers. There were more teamsters em- 
ployd by breweries and distilleries than there 
were brewers and distillers and rectifiers. The 
census tells us that there were just 15,351 team- 
sters engaged in these industries. Of the 62,920 
Wage-earners employed in the manufacture of 
liquor, fully three-fourths were engaged in oc- 
cupations which are not at all peculiar to the 
production of liquor. For example, in the office 
departments of breweries and distilleries there 
were employed 8,743 persons, as bookkeepers, 
cashiers, clerks, stenographers, etc. There were 
7,000 bottlers. There were 15,000 laborers. 
There were nearly 3,000 stationary engineers. 
The remainder were blacksmiths, carpenters, 
coopers, electricians, machinists, painters, 
plumbers, firemen and other mechanics. 

The plea is being made that all the men who 
would lose their jobs when breweries and dis- 
tilleries are closed, would be compelled to learn 
other trades. Would a teamster drive a horse 
any differently because his truck is loaded with 
groceries, instead of booze? Does an engineer 
run his engine in a special way simply because 
it is furnishing power to a brewery instead of a 
shoe factory? Does a machinist push his file 
in a select fashion for a distillery, or does a 
carpenter use a saw with special adroitness 
when he cuts a board for the booze factory? 
Any of these mechanics would feel just as much 
at home on any other kind of a job in which 
their services were required as skilled artisans, 
as they would in a brewery or a distillery. The 
only wage-earners who would be compelled to 
adjust themselves in this particular are the 15,- 
000 or so brewers, maltsters, distillers and rec- 
tifiers. 

At present many people are suffering incal- 
culably more because these men are engaged in 
their present occupation, than the liquor men, 
themselves, would suffer, were they compelled 
to enter other industries. 


The Lord will have enlisted soldiers. The 
guerrilla may be true and brave; he may fight 
well upon the mountains; none the less, the 
Captain calls his followers by name into his 
columns, that he may lead them as one man. 
Ay Di T. Whitney. 


Cheerfulness is what greases the axles of the 
world. Some people go through life creaking. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE OLD WORLD 


BENJAMIN SCHLIPF, BUCHAREST, ROUMANIA 


Do You Want the Saviour? 
Isa, bbs le Reve2is65 225 bc. 


A young woman was very much concerned 
about her soul’s salvation. I had often talked 
with her, seemingly without effect. After the 
sermon one morning she came to me and said: 
“Sir, would you not pray for me?” When I 
said “No!” she stood as if struck by lightning. 
“But I wish to be saved! Please pray for me!” 
“No,” I replied. “Dear sir, do not say that.” 
“But I do say it most emphatically. The 
Saviour has been offered you often enough in 
the simplest terms. If you do not accept him, 
all our praying will be of no avail, you will be 
lost. There is no other way. Do you want the 
Saviour, or not?’ The woman was abashed a 
moment, then she said: ‘Yes, if I may have 
him!” “If you may? Does not the Lord say: 
“Whosoever will, let him take the water of life 
freely?” “I will, I will accept it,’ was her re- 
ply. We prayed and I am convinced that the 
woman found salvation the moment she said: 
“T will.” 


(106) 


Unica Spes. 
Gal. 6:14; 1 Cor. 2:2. 


On a dangerous spot on the Gemmi in Swit- 
zerland is a niche hewn into the rock, and in 
it one sees a marble cross with the words: 
Unica spes, the only hope. It was placed there 
by parents whose son perished on that spot in 
a fall over an abyss. 

Over the abyss of sin, above the shattered 
remains of good fortune and prosperity, in the 
darkness of death’s night, there gleams the 
cross of the Saviour. What will you write 
upon it? Unica spes?!—your hope in time of 
eternity! 


(107) 


The Cross Our Glory. (108) 
I Cor. 2:2; Gal. 6:14; 2:20. 

Rings set with yellow amber were considered 
by the Romans to be worth very little until the 
emperor began to wear one. Immediately they 
acquired great value and were worn by every- 
one. : 

So the cross was a shameful thing in the old 
world, but acquired honor upon the day the 
Lord hung upon it. Today it is an almost uni- 
versal ornament. Paul knew no glory beside 
the cross of Christ. And when it becomes a 
sign of our reconciliation to God we too will 
learn to glory in it. 


Defending the Bible. (109) 
Matt. 24:35; John 7:17. 

When someone asked Spurgeon, if he could 
defend the Bible, he exclaimed: ‘Defend the 
Bible! 1 could just as soon try to defend a 
lion. I’ll not try it. The Bible defends itself!” 

Separation. 


(110) 
Isa.'51:2; Matt. 10:37; Luke 14:38. 

If one wishes to have the full effect of an 
electrical treatment, one must sit upon a chair, 
mounted on glass, so that the contact with the 
earth is broken. And if the living and saving 
influence of Jesus Christ is to fill our soul, the 
soul must be isolated from other. influences. 


“God called Abraham alone and blessed him and 
increased him.” 


Whiter Than Snow. 

Psa 539s isasdlers: 

“Mamma, I prayed the snow-prayer when I 

was outside,” said a child. “The snow-prayer, 

what is that?” “Why, Mamma, don’t you know? 
Wash me and I shall be whiter than snow!” 


(112) 


(111) 


Temptations. 
Jas. 1:14; 1 Tim. 6:9. 

A clergyman was asked by a lady to tell her 
a remedy against the many temptations that as- 
sailed her. When he asked her concerning her 
life, he found that she had very little to do, that 
she led an easy, indolent life. 

“That is the cause of your many tempta- 
tions,” said he. “If you had some calling or oc- 
cupation that kept your mind and hands busy, 
Satan might still try to tempt you, but he would 
not succeed so often, nor so easily, and would 
therefore soon give him up. Idle Christians 
tempt Satan to tempt them. Indolence opens 
the door of the heart and invites Satan to enter; 
but he has to break the door open, in order to 
enter if we are busy from morning to night. 

Hope. (118) 
Rom. 5:63 Colais2t;) Dits-2cac- 

When Alexander the Great was about to move 
against Darius, he presented his friends and 
servants with the customs, villages, crown- 
lands, offices, etc. Perdiccas asked what he 
would retain for himself and received the 
answer: “My hope.” And history relates that 
he conquered much more territory than he had 
given away. 

How much larger is our hope and how much 
surer is it than Alexander’s! 


“Don’t Skim the Milk.” 


(114) 
Eph. 4:32a; 1 Pet. 3:8; 1 Cor. 13:4. 
My old grandmother used to say: “When you 


give someone a cup of milk, don’t skim it.’’ She 
meant, when we did someone a service, we 
should not spoil it by the manner in which we 
did it. Have you not noticed how customary it 
is to “skim the milk” in this way? 

“Another errand!” says Henry. “It seems I 
cannot go to town without having a half dozen 
errands to occupy my mind and take my time.” 
He brings the notebook sister asked him to buy 
for her, the thing was really not nearly as bad 
as his words seemed to indicate, only he took 
the cream off the service. 


“What, these gloves are torn again!” cries 
Bertha, when brother Edward askes her to put 
in a few stitches. “It really seems I must al- 
ways mend them when I have overmuch to do 
already.” She would not want her brother to 
go out with torn gloves, nor does she want him 
to think her unwilling to mend them for him, 
but her piqued way of replying to his request 
makes it hard for him to ask her another time. 
She skims the cream off the service. 

And so day after day people who love each 
other, who are happy to serve one another, offer 


(Continued on page 180) 
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TEMPER ANCE SUNDAY 


Temperance victories are coming thick and 
fast. World’s Temperance Sunday, November 
5th, gives us good opportunity to review the 
gains and urge the people on to still more 
strenuous endeavor. One man said the best 
way to kill a mad dog is to cut off his tail; so 
they began to cut his tail off inch by inch. It 
did not seem to kill the dog but only made him 
madder and madder, until one thoughtful man 
came along and told them that the only place 
to cut off a mad dog’s tail was to cut it off 
right behind the ears. The people have been 
dealing with the saloon with entirely too much 
sympathy; always giving over-respect to the 
rights and interests of the dealer. It is long 
past time when the people, the government, and 
the authorities, should deal with the business 
as it deserves. It ought to be dealt with as 
the handling of any other dangerous poison is 
dealt with, prohibited. They say, “Prohibition 
does not prohibit.” It is true, “Prohibition does 
not exterminate,” but it prohibits or they would 
not fight it so hard. In a town with seven- 
teen saloons the prohibition law put them all 
out. 

A new era for the temperance reform is com- 
ing upon us with a rush. We see it in state 

_ temperance laws, in the revival of the pledge, 
and in catchy placards. We hear it airing itself 
in public places, through temperance meetings 
and literature. We feel it as we walk the 
streets of no-license towns and ride upon trains 
where no drinking man is employed. In this 
era brains, time and money are conspicuous. 

Fellow pastors, let us not permit World’s 
Temperance Sunday to pass without cheering 
the people with a shout of victory and without 
a ringing sermon on the temperance theme. In 
the Sunday School and in all the services of the 
day let the emphasis be upon this theme. 

Suggestive Texts and Themes. (122) 
Liquor Brings Ruin: Prov. 23:29-35. 
Kill the Menace: Ex. 21:28-36. 
Intemperance Breeds Decay: Isa. 56:12. 
Intemperance Is Anti-Social: Luke 12:45. 
Building Towns With Blood: Hab. 2:12. 
Rewards of a Good Fight: Rev. 3:5, 12. 
Wine in Bowls: Amos. 6:1-6. 
Watchfulness and Sobriety: 

and be sober.” 1 Thess. 5:6. 
Deceitful Meat: Prov. 23:1, 3. 

Build the City of God: Rev. 21:23-27. 
Resist the Devil: 1 Pet. 5:8-11. 
Dry Powder and Shot for the Temperance 

Battle. 

Dangers of Drink: Isa. 28:1-8. 
The Drunkard’s Stupidity: Prov. 21:17. 
Drink and Disease: ‘Made him stick with 

bottles of wine.” Hos. 7:5. 
The Sin of Enticement: ‘Woe unto him that 

giveth his neighbor drink,” etc. Hab. 2:15. 
Modern Devil-Worship: Lev. 7:17. 


“Let us watch 


Avoid Complicity With Evil: Ex. 23:2, 23. 
Snake Bites: “At last it biteth like a ser- 
pent. SErove 2302. 


Zeppelin Rules. (123) 
“Be not deceived; God is not mocked; what- 
soever a man soweth that shall he also reap.” 
Gal. 6:7. 
: “A Zeppelin is the strictest Sunday School 
institution, no drinks and no smokes,” said 
Lieutenant-Commander Mathy of the first air- 
ship that dropped bombs on London. He added, 
“We ate before we started, and then occasional- 
ly took a pull at a thermos bottle of hot coffee 


or tea.” “Nothing stronger?’ broke in the 
World = reporter. “No, absolutely nothing 
stronger. Zeppelins have neither bar, kitchen, 


pantry, nor dining room. Zeppelins are tee- 
totalers. We have got to have clear heads up 
there, and cool, steady nerves—nerves which 
spirits don’t necessarily furnish.” 


The Reprover Hated. (125) 

“They hate’ him that reproveth in the gate, 
and they abhor him that speaketh uprightly.” 
Amos. 3:10. 

In a hotel recently a traveling man said, 
“Billy Sunday is a grafter—that is all.” A 
man stepped up to him and said, “What is that?” 
The traveling man repeated the statement. 
“Can you prove that?’ was the next question. 


“Why,” said the traveling man, “everybody 
knows it.” “Well,” said the other, “that may 
be true. I will give you $5,000 to prove it, 
however.” “Who are you?” asked the traveling 


man, “one of Sunday’s kind?” ‘No,’ was the 
reply, “I am a salesman for a brewery. Billy 
Sunday is doing our business great harm, and 
my people will gladly give $5,000 to show him 
up if he’s a grafter, and to stop the harm he 
is doing our business.”—Civic League Record. 


The Reaping. (126) 

“God is not mocked; for whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.” Gail. 6:7. 

Not long ago in a New York hotel, a young 
man addicted to strong drink took his life. He 
left this paper, which was headed, “My Last 
Will and Testament”: 

“IT leave to society a ruined character. I 
leave to father and mother as much misery 
as, in their feeble state, they can bear. I 
leave to my brothers and sisters the memory 
of my mis-spent life. I leave to my wife a 
broken heart, and to my children the memory 
that their father fills a drunkard’s grave.” 


A Saviour Needed. (127) 

“Thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall 
save his people from their sins.” Matt. 1:21. 

Man’s mind can almost work miracles. It 

sweeps away almost every sort of obstacle— 

except sin. And drunkenness is a deadly foe to 
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the mind. So some one has said: “Drinking 
makes thinking impossible; some day thinking 
will make drinking impossible.” ‘The first half 
of that epigram is true; the second half is not. 
No matter how evident the deadly disasters 
of drinking are made to the mind of men, his 
thinking will never make drink disasters im- 
possible—though it may by law banish the 
saloon. For such drinking is sin; and the 
clearest, most concentrated thought of man will 
never drive sin out. One or another individual, 
or a great many individuals, may, by thought 
and will-power, forever stop drinking; but man- 
kind will never, by taking thought, make this 
or any other sin-caused thing impossible. Sin 
will be impossible when God is all and in all— 
and that day will not be ushered in by man’s 
mind. It will be ushered in by the power of 
God, moving not only minds but hearts of 
men. 


A Revival of Common Sense. 
Ex. 21:28-36. 

Moses was a man of sense. Read this old 
law. If an ox gore a woman and she die, the 
ox shall be killed; but the owner shall not 
suffer. If, however, an ox is known to be in 
the habit of. goring people, he shall die and 
the owner shall be held responsible. Common 
sense! The menace must be killed. The saloon 
is the modern ox that gores its millions. Shall 
we continue to protect it? Pray for a revival 
of Mosaic common sense.—Rev. R. P. Anderson. 


Anti-Saloon. (129) 
1 Pet. 5:8-11. 


The saloon is anti-everything good; anti- 
human, for it makes men beasts; anti-church, 
anti-missionary, anti-law, anti-Christ. The 
saloon stands for everything that Christ abhors, 
and the man that votes for the saloon, directly 
or indirectly, supports Christ’s greatest enemy. 
He that is with the saloon is against Christ. 
We cannot put that fact too strongly. Pray that 
Christians may range themselves with Christ 
against this enormous evil, fight it, vote it down 
forever. 

We are anti-saloon because the saloon is anti- 
good. 

The saloon in itself is vile enough, but it is 
the natural ally and promoter of every other 
evil. When almost any form of crime or vice is 
investigated, the trail leads straight to the 
saloon as a foremost factor in the cause of 
the trouble. 


(128) 


How Drink Deprayes. (180) 

“Beware, I pray thee, and drink no wine nor 
strong drink.” Judges 13:4. 

There is no counterbalance in all the world 
like the woman who does not weigh the merits 
of her lover’s heart by the gravity of his faults. 
It takes a great love to endure under a great 
strain. But when the night of storm has passed 
—as pass it must—that woman is the one 
woman in all the world to him. Sometimes, 
after a debauch, the man would be repentant. 
He would promise his wife to do better. But, 
alas! the years had taught her the barrenness 
of all such promises. 

And one night when he was getting old—a 
prematurely old man, thin-limbed, stoop- 
shouldered, red-rimmed eyes—he said to his 
wife, sadly: ‘“You’re a clever woman, Jenny; 


a courageous, active, good woman. You should | 
have married a better man than I am, dear.” 

She looked at him and—in the far-off vision 
of those happy years—thinking of what he had _ 
been, she answered in her quiet, sweet voice: 
“I did, James.” 

There is a whole temperance address here. 
How a real woman’s heart can ache! What a 
difference drink can make in a man.—H. 

Giving Neighbor Drink. (181) 
Hab. 2:15. 

This verse is often applied to the saloon- 
keeper: ‘Woe to him that giveth his neighbor 
drink.” And the application is just; but it 
does not go far enough. For we give our 
neighbors drink if we permit the saloon to 
exist in our midst without effective protest. 
And talking about the saloon is not protest 
enough. We must vote as we talk and pray. 
We are in the business, all of us, and we can- 
not escape this woe. 

The case is often put as if the choice were 
between the licensed saloon and the illegal 
sale of liquor on the sly. On the contrary, 
license ensures both evils. Statistics covering a 
number of years showed that in Boston the 
unlicensed dens were most numerous in just 
those parts where the licensed saloons were 
thickest. 


Personal Liberty. (182) 
In the interests of personal liberty the saloon 
ought to be annihilated. Children have a right 
to grow up free from knowledge of the saloon 
and the abominations it harbors. The young 
have a right to use the streets without having 
traps set in their path. The weak man has a 
right to freedom from having temptation thrust 
into his face. The honest man has a right to 
be free from danger to life and property at 
the hands of a neighbor crazed with drink, and 
from paying his own wages to make good the 
ruin caused by the liquor trade. Those in the 
homes of the land have a right to freedom 
from peril caused by greed. Whose personal 
liberty has the stronger claim, the drunkard’s 
or the sober man’s?—Reyv. A. W. Kelly. 


A Home Saloon. (133) 

On the department bulletin boards, recently, 
of what is said to be the greatest hardware 
company in the world the following notice was 
posted by direction of the board of directors, 
and headed, “House Notice”: 

If You Must Drink. 

To the married man who cannot get along 
without his drinks, the following is suggested, 
as a solution to the bondage of his habit: 

First: Start a saloon in your own house. 

Second: Be the only customer, and you’ll 
have no license to pay. Give your wife $2 to 
buy a gallon of whiskey, and remember there 
are 69 drinks in one gallon. 

Third: Buy your drinks from no one but 
your wife, and by the time the first gallon is 
gone she will have $8 to put in the bank and $2 
to start business again. 

Fourth: Should you live ten years and con- 
tinue to buy booze from her, and then die with 
snakes in your boots, she will have money to 
bury you decently, educate your children, buy 
a house and lot, marry a decent man, and quit 
thinking about you.—The Conquest. 
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That Blessed Word “Which.” (134) 
“T’ve been thanking the good Lord all day 
long for that blessed word “which,” said John 
to his friend. “That blessed word ‘which,’ ” re- 
plied his astonished companion; “what on earth 
do you mean?” “Well,” explained John, “it’s 
like this. For many years I gave way to drink. 
Our home was a poor sort of place. My Mary 
hadn’t a very nice life of it. But she bore it 
all like a saint, and never murmured. And in 
those days I had no clothes except those I 
stood up in. But last year I started going to 
church with my Mary. And one night I was 
converted. And my, the difference it made! 
Why, last night my Mary was upstairs, and I 
called out to her to bring my clothes down 
when she came. And what do you think she 
called back? She shouted ‘Which?’ And oh, 
it made me feel good to hear my Mary ask me 
that! And I’ve been thanking the good Lord 
all day for that blessed word ‘which.’ ” 


Never to Success. (135) 


Said a member of a church near Phila- 
delphia, the other day: “I was talking to a 
colored man whom I was examining for in- 
surance. The colored people are in the habit 
of using words they do not fully understand 
the meaning of, and as a result they in- 
variably misplace them. I asked him, ‘Do you 
drink alcoholic liquors?’ The darkey answered, 


‘No, I can’t say I does; and I can’t say I doesn’t. . 


But I never done drink to success.’ ” 


Bullets For the Temperance Battle. (186) 


Newspaper Advertisements: The Research 
Department of the Methodist Episcopal Temper- 
ance Society reported early in the year that they 
had records of 840 daily papers in the United 
States that declined all liquor advertisements. 
Since this announcement some notable addi- 
tions have been made to the list in such jour- 
nals as the New York Tribune, Indianapolis 
News, and New Orleans Times Picayune. 


Social Drinking and Death: “The American 
Insurance Union’s membership is made up of 
thirty-seven per cent women and sixty-three 
per cent men. The thirty-seven per cent of 
women furnish but twenty-seven per cent of 
our deaths and the sixty-three per cent of 
men furnish seventy-three per cent of our 
deaths. In other words, our women furnished 
seven deaths to the thousand, and our men 
ten deaths to the thousand, and this higher 
death rate among the men can be attributed 
almost entirely to the so-called respectable 
social drinking habits of the land.”—Ex-Con- 


-_gressman J. J. Lentz. 


Baseball Averages: Hugh S. Fullerton com- 
piled some information last year concerning 
_ the records of baseball players who were ab- 
stainers and some who were moderate drinkers. 
Of 32 drinkers in the game in 1903, all but 
two had dropped out by 1914; of 24 non- 
drinkers eight remained. The abstainers 
showed better batting and base-running rec- 
ords. Non-drinking pitchers pitched more 
games and won a larger percentage than 
drinking pitchers. 

Dry and Decent: The first Sunday that Chi- 
cago enforced the Sunday closing law the great 
city saw the lowest crime record in the history 
of its police department. 


That was the first dry Sunday Chicago had 
known for forty-four years. 


Chicago has 7,152 saloons, and only 28 were 
caught open. There were only sixteen arrests 
for drunkenness and only forty-seven on Satur- 
day. The average for the two days during 
several preceding months was 248. There’s a 
reason. 

Saloonkeepers assert that they lost $400,000 
as a result of that one dry Sunday. 

Who kept the $400,000? Ask the Chicago 
wives and mothers. 


War Measures of the Nations. 

‘Germany forbids the sale of spirits between 
9 p. m. and 9 a. m., and prohibits any sale to 
soldiers in uniform in Berlin or in the province 
ot Brandenburg. Even wine and beer may not 
be sold to soldiers at railroad stations or in 
the immediate vicinity. In the field, some com- 
manders permit, some forbid the liquor ration. 
Great Britain forbids treating, and limits the 
hours of sale in certain areas. Convictions for 
drunkenness in these areas fell off 42 per cent 
in England and Wales, and 30 per cent in Great 
Britain as a whole in the four weeks after the 
order was established. Australian Colonies have 
limited the hours of sale. Canada in the near 
future will be largely under Provincial pro- 
hibition. France prohibits the sale of absinthe, 
limits the number of selling places, forbids the 
sale of drink to soldiers in the war zone. They 
are allowed to have only what is issued in the 
ration. Russia prohibits the sale of vodka, and 
local option measures may close wine and beer 
shops. A great increase in prosperity, despite 
the war, has followed prohibition. Italy has 
limited the number of selling places, and 
Austria the hours of sale. Denmark and Nor- 
way have placed restrictions or prohibition up- 
on the use of grain and potatoes in making 
spirits. 


Clean Living and Athletic Success. (137) 
Connie Mack, the famous manager of the 
world’s baseball champions of 1910, 1911, 1913, 
and the American League champions of 1902, 
1905, 1914, asks: “Who puts the ball player out 
of the game? You would naturally say, ‘The 
umpire,’ wouldn’t you? Well, all the umpires 
together haven’t put aS many ball players out 
of the game as the Old Man Booze. Boozing 
is not common among high-grade ball players. 
It was common twenty years ago, but today it 
is rare in the majors. Keep in mind, though, 
that steady, moderate drinking gets a ball 
player in the end just as surely as boozing. 
Alcohol slows a man down inevitably, and 
slowing down is the reason for the shelving 
of far the greater majority of players. If you 
estimate a clever player’s years in baseball at 
fifteen, moderate drinking will cut off from 
three to five years, a third of his life on the 
diamond.” 

“Tt igs recognized that a major leaguer, with 
a career in front of him and really big money 
in his pockets, must cut out all bad habits; 
if he does not, the competition for a regular 
position becomes too fierce for him.” 

Cy Young, one of the greatest pitchers, and 
certainly the most loved, that baseball has 
ever known, when asked what kept him in the 
major leagues so long, said: “Taking care of 
myself, taking care of myself... . I found 
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I was much better physically after I quit smok- 
ing. I don’t believe any athlete could smoke 
cigarettes; in fact, I can’t see a man smoking 
a cigarette without feeling sorry for him. 
Cigarettes and booze—they get the youngsters 
who start in the game hoping to climb to the 
top. Cigarettes ruin more ball players than 
sore arms ever did.”—Rev. John T. Cowan, D. D. 


His Seventy Customers. (138) 

A Vermont druggist was selling whiskey reg- 
ularly to seventy men of his town. From Sat- 
urday night until the next Saturday more than 
twenty of these died, and more were blinded 
and crippled for life. The druggist, who 
“blended” his own whiskey, had used wood- 
alcohol instead of grain-alcohol, and had put 
in ether besides to give extra flavor. After 
the first cases of illness developed everything 
was done to warn the other drinkers, but many 
had imbibed too freely to be saved. The whole 
town was terribly shocked. But why? 

The grain-alcohol is only a slower poison, but 
just as sure. The hands of the clock were turned 
on a little; that was all. Alcohol is as sure to 
impair and destroy the efficiency of the business 
man or laborer as it is to destroy that of the 
soldier or athlete. 


The Substitute. (139) 
Mr. Henry J. Allen, of Kansas, lately quoted 
from a brewer’s circular, “beer may be substi- 
tuted for bread,” and proceeded to say: “Fre- 
quently it is also substituted for shoes, and 
school-books, and clothes, and meat, and house- 
rent and furniture. In fact, a liberal use of it 
will make it a substitute for everything except 
the grave.”—The National Advocate. 


Figuring Death-Claims. (140) 
Dr. W. E. Porter, of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, in a study of 84,576 
policy holders in five classes of occupation, 
found that among abstainers, of every 100 
deaths expected in a given period, only 53.4 
deaths occurred; among occasional temperate 
drinkers 61.4 deaths occurred; among steady, 
free, though not immoderate drinkers, there 
were 72.7 deaths out of 100 expected deaths. 
The abstainers had relatively fewer deaths from 
tuberculosis, cancer, apoplexy, heart disease, 
pneumonia and cirrhosis of the liver. 


Milk vs. Beer. (141) 
The Milwaukee Hlectric Railway found that 
many men working at certain of their shops 
were in the habit of drinking beer with the 
noon meal, and could not conveniently get any 
other beverage. A milkman was invited to offer 
and deliver milk. He proposed to the men that 
if they increased the amount used to 100 pints 
or more a day, he would reduce the price from 
three cents to two and one-half cents per pint. 
In a very short time the men were buying be- 
tween 300 and 400 pint bottles of milk instead of 
an equal amount of beer. 


A New Tipperary. 
“It’s a long way to prohibition, 
But it’s the right way to go. 
It’s a long way to prohibition, 
For the fairest land we know. 
So it’s good-bye local option, 
High license we'll forswear. 


(142) 


It’s been a long way to prohibition, 
But we’re almost there.” 


Which is Better? 
“Whiskey spiders, great and greedy, 
Weave their webs from sea to sea; 
They grow fat and men grow needy, 
Shall our robbers rulers be? 


(143) 


“ ‘Sweep away the webs,’ the nation 

In its wrath and wisdom cries; 
Say the fools, with hesitation; 
‘No, but educate the flies.’ ” 


Lunatics at Large. (144) 

Why an intoxicated man, or one under the in- 
fluence of alcohol to any degree, should be al- 
lowed to drive an automobile, or why people 
should entrust their lives to the impaired judg- 
ment, dull hearing, dim eye and unsteady nerves 
of such a man is indeed strange. Unfortunately 
such a person is almost as dangerous to pedes- 
trians and other people as to himself and those 
who ride with him. 

A man who wickedly imperils life, limb and 
property should be treated as a criminal and 
punished accordingly. The officer of the law 
who lets such people off with a reprimand and 
a small fine is little less guilty than they are. 

Lunatics at large are always dangerous, but 
especially so when armed with such a deadly 
weapon as the automobile. 


Fine Anti-Saloon Argument. (145) 
Dr. E. S. Chapman, the anti-saloon war horse 
of California, relates this incident, vouching for 
its literal truth: “I remember well a_ story 
which my father used to tell from his boyhood 
up in Maine. A certain settler in the north 
woods of Maine let his young son, who wanted 
to go hunting, take a gun and trudge off alone 
into the woods through the deep Maine snow. 
The lad was bidden to return within a short 
time, but when he did not come the troubled 
father started out to search for his boy. He had 
not followed the trail very far before, to his 
anguish, he saw the tracks of a panther ming- 
ling with the tracks of the lad. A murderous 
beast was following his son’s steps. Suddenly 
he noticed another trail crossing at right angles 
the trail he had been following. He knelt and 
examined it carefully. The tracks were those 
of his boy, but here were no panther tracks. The 
keen sense of the woodsman read the story at 
once. The lad confused and wondering, had 
circuited the adjacent hill, and recrossed his 
own path, but the panther, following behind, 
had not yet completed the circuit. The father’s 
ask was easy; he secreted himself near at hand, 
waited until the panther came, and shot it dead; 
then hurried to overtake his son.” When he 
tells the story, Dr. Chapman makes this appli- 
cation: ‘We've got between the boy and the 
saloon now; let’s shoot the saloon dead when it 
comes by on the trail.” 


The Oldest Temperance Lecture. (146) 
During the past few years the marvelous 
things discovered in the tombs that have been 
opened in Egypt have caused even the wisest 
people to gasp and start in astonishment. For 
it has been shown beyond the possibility of a 
doubt that many of the wonderful “modern” in- 
ventions and conveniences are not new at all, 
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for the Egyptians tad them and were using 
them daily thousands of years ago. i 

And it seems that among other things, the 
dwellers in the “Black Land of the Pharaohs” 
realized to the fullest extent the terrible curse 
of strong drink, for the Christian Herald tells 
of “there being in existence an Egyptian papy- 
rus of the date of 3,500 years before the Chris- 
tian era, which contains the following caution: 
“My son, do not linger in the wine-shop or drink 
too much wine. It causeth thee to utter words 
regarding thy neighbor which thou remember- 
est not. Thou fallest upon the ground; thy 
limbs become weak as those of a child. One 
cometh to trade with thee, and findeth thee so. 
They say they, “Take away the fellow, for he 
is drunk.”’ This is believed to be the oldest 
temperance lecture in existence.” 


Why A Ball Player Was Not Signed. (147) 

A daily paper says that a scout of one of the 
National League teams was in a small minor- 
league town looking over a player who had 
been recommended to him. The work of the 


player impressed the scout and he decided to 
have a talk with him that night. Shielding his 
identity, he started a conversation with the 
player at his hotel. During the talk the player 
had occasion to pull out his key ring. In ad- 
dition to the keys the scout saw a corkscrew 
and beer opener attached. The scout ended the 
conversation and left town that night without 
buying the player. The fact that drink makes 
a& man unreliable and inefficient is too well 
peo today to risk signing a ball player who 
rinks. 


Regulation Does Not Regulate. (148) 


“Prohibition does not prohibit; wise regula- 
tion of the business is what is needed,” say the 
liquor men. But, if anything is proved, it is that 
the so-called regulation does not regulate. The 
laws made to govern the trade are neither 
obeyed nor enforced. Regulation has been the 
policy for generations, and the results prove its 
failure; it is time to try something else.—Ar- 
thur W. Kelly. 


THANKSGIVING DAY 


Notwithstanding the sad conditions caused by 
the Huropean war we as a people can approach 
our National Thanksgiving Day with many 
reasons for sincere and heartfelt gratitude. We 
can give thanks to Almighty God that after two 
years of the most widespread and destructive 
conflict of modern history we are still merci- 
fully preserved from immediate contact with its 
devastating horrors. No hostile foot has yet 
trod on our shores, and so far as we can now 
tell we are likely to be preserved as the one 
refuge of the distressed and afflicted of all na- 
tions, the one people who can speak of pros- 
perity and plenty, to our stricken sister nations 
in Europe and Asia. 


We should also give thanks because we can 
not only speak of these blessings, but can share 
them with the needy and the afflicted of other 
lands. American money, American food and 
clothing, American nurses and doctors, and 
American diplomatic agents are busy as never 
before in exercising their offices of mercy and 
relief on behalf of other peoples. Ourselves 
blessed beyond the ordinary with natural and 
material resources, we have enough for our- 
selves and plenty to spare for those whose dire 
needs awaken our sympathies. The victims of 
war in England and France and Germany, in 
Belgium, in shattered cities and desolated coun- 
try side have sent up their cry for help and not 
in vain have they appealed for our compassion 
and our aid. It has been a time full of un- 
paralleled opportunities for America to exer- 
cise her widest powers of humanity and pity, 
and in so exercising them we have ourselves 
been blessed. 


And we should be very grateful that to this 
world, rocked by the breaking up of old ideals, 
of accustomed safeguards, and of age long con- 
ventions; and benumbed by a paralysis of faith 
and trust in the living God, there has come a 
revelation of the instability of all human phil- 
osophy, and culture and material power and in- 
tellectual pride; and a compulsion, which is be- 
coming more powerful with each passing day, 
to return to a more stalwart and primitive faith, 


a more honest and earnest reliance upon God, 
a more profound distrust of all human safe- 
guards and foundations, and a more widespread 
conviction that only upon the basis of a truly 
spiritual life rooted and grounded in a living 
faith, can there be erected any permanent or 
enduring institution of human society or in- 
dividual life. 


For generations the world has been building 
its palaces and homes, its shops and factories, 
its social and intellectual and civic life, upon 
the shifting sands of men’s intellectual and ma- 
terial achievements, but as in the parable of 
Scripture so in the actual experience of the 
world, when “the rains descended and the floods 
came and the winds blew and beat” upon these 
works of men’s hands they have fallen and 
great has been the fall thereof. If the years 
to come do not show a reconstruction of modern 
social and political principles upon the rock 
foundation of the truths of Christ, instead of on 
the shifting sands of human morality and civil- 
ization that in the present crisis have so utterly 
failed those who have trusted in them, then in- 
deed will the terrors of this age of bloody unrest 
have been in vain. 

Let such reasons for gratitude stir our 
thoughts and hearts on Thanksgiving Day. Not 
with smug self-gratulation or heedless self- de- 
pendence, but with heart-searchings and con- 
fessions of our sins, let us seek to remove the 
mote from our eye, ere we try to take away 
the beam from our brother’s eye. 


Suggestive Texts and Themes. (149) 
The Greatest Thanksgiving Dinner: ‘But the 
father said unto the servant, bring forth the 
best robe, and put it on him; and put a ring on 
his hand, and shoes on his feet; and bring 
hither the fatted calf, and kill it; and let us 
eat, and be merry; for this my son was dead, 
and is alive again; he was lost, and is found. 
And they began to be merry.” Luke 15:22-24. 
God’s Benefits: “Blessed be the Lord, who 
daily loadeth us with benefits, even the God of 
our salvation.” Psa. 68:19, 
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The Lovingkindness of God Remembered: 
“We have thought of thy lovingkindness, O God, 
in the midst of thy temple.” Psa. 48:49. 

The Beauty and Utility of Gratitude: 
111:1-10. 

Thou Crownest the Year: 

The Overflowing Heart: Col. 2:7. 

Thanksgiving: ‘The Lord hath done great 
things for us whereof we are glad.”’ Psa. 123:3. 
I. God can raise us up helpless. II. God can 
raise up leaders. III. God can make effective 
the promises he has made. 

Thankfulness Enjoined: Gen. 35:1. 

What Are You Thankful For? Psa. 33:1-22. 

Ingratitude to God Hurtful to Us. 

The Full Table of the Year: Psa. 107:8. 

Thankfulness as A Habit: Psa. 144:1. 

The Sin of Thoughtlessness: Mark 14:72. 

Saved and Grateful: Col. 1:9-15. 

Discontent or Praise: Psa. 100:1-5. 

Showing Gratitude to God: I. By our words. 
Hi. By our faces. III. By our deeds. IV. By 
service to others. 

God’s Call to Joy: Luke 10:21. 

Gratitude In Public: Psa. 35:18, 27. 

The Connection Between Deeds and Spoken 
Praises: Col. 3:17. 

Keeping Gratitude Ever Fresh: Psa. 33:3. 

Gain From Giving Thanks in the Company of 
Others: Psa. 22:25. 

Benefits of Thanksgiving: “It is a good thing 
to give thanks unto the Lord.” Psa. 92:1. 

God Governing the Nations: “O let the na- 
tions be glad and sing for joy; for thou shalt 
judge the people righteously.” Psa. 67:4. 

The Bountiful Hand: “Thou art good.” Psa. 
119:68. “Thou openest thy hand.” Psa. 145:16. 

The Grace of Gratitude: ‘Praise is comely.” 
Psa. 33:1-22. 


Psa. 


Psa. 65:11. 


Thanksgiving On A Narrow Basis: “That I 
am not as the rest of men.” Luke 18:12. 
The Heart’s Tribute of Praise. (150) 


“Praise ye the Lord.” Psa. 146:1. 

The last five Psalms may be called the “Halle- 
lujah” Psalms, as each one begins with the 
word “Hallelujah,” which means “Praise ye the 
Lord,” and each Psalm ends with the same 
word. The word in the New Testament is 
found in only one chapter of the Book of Revela- 
tion and is translated from the Greek:‘ “Al- 
leluia.” The music of heaven therefore must 
be in the same strain as that of the church of 
God on earth—“Praise ye the Lord.” Hallelujah 
is the melody of God’s wide universe, the song 
of all choirs in all his realm. 

Two of the followers of Jesus once met in a 
foreign land. Not being able to understand each 
other’s language, one said “Amen” and the other 
“Hallelujah,” words that are the same in all 
languages. They then were able to hold sweet 
fellowship together. 

The last five Psalms are called the Delectable 
Mountains near the end of life’s journey, from 
whose song-summits we get glimpses of the 
heights around the New Jerusalem. David had 
scaled these pinnacles in the mountain range of 
song by his rapturous flights of passion for 
praise. He strikes all the chords in the harp 
of the soul in these climaxes of adoring thanks- 
giving. He is exultant, ecstatic, almost angelic 
in his wonderful worship. David became the 
chorister of God for all the ages of mankind. 
All the musical flow of the river of his psalmody 


ends, in the glorious Niagara of praise called 
“Fallelujah—Praise ye the Lord.” The mighty 
volume of incense rising from this magnificent, 
overflow of praise rises up to fill all the heavens 
and all the earth with its refreshing blessing 
and perfume—till everything that hath breath 


cries out “Praise him! Praise him! Praise ye 
the Lord!) Alleluia.”—-E. W. C. 
When He Was Thankful. (151) 


“J can’t think what you can find to sing 
about,” said a blackbird to a thrush, who was 
putting out a joyous carol from the top of an old 
stump. 

“Can’t you?” said the thrush. 
singing when I’m thankful.” 

“That’s just it,” said the blackbird: “I can 
sing as well as anyone when there’s anything 
to be thankful for; but the ground is as hard as 
iron, there isn’t a berry in the garden, and 
where I am to get my breakfast from I’m sure 
I don’t know. Perhaps you have had yours?” 

“Not yet,” said the thrush. 

“Well, I would wait for my song till I had 
found some food, if I were you,” said the black- 
bird. 

“lye never gone without yet, and I’ve no 
doubt I shall find some presently; at all events, 


“T can’t help 


it is a fancy I have to begin the day with a 
song.” : 
“Free Air,” (152) 


Over an automobile repair-shop in western 
Kansas is the sign “Free Air,” signifying, I sup- 
pose, that tires are inflated there free of charge. 
But the sign set me to thinking, “Free air”’— 
I have been breathing it for more years than I 
shall tell. Thirty breaths a minute, we will say. 
One thousand eight hundred an hour, 43,200 a 
day, 15,768,00 a year (not counting leap- 
years), if my arithmetic is correct. Multiply 
15,768,000 by the number of years you are old, 
and you will find how many breaths of free air 
you have enjoyed. Or, if your respiration is 
slower than mine, throw off the odd 768,000 a 
year, and call it a round fifteen millions; it 
does not matter much. 

So many draughts of free air yuo have en- 
joyed, and each one is a Theodore, a gift of God. 
Surely his mercies are new every morning and 
fresh every evening, and repeated every mo- 
ment—yes, thirty times every minute. “Bless 
the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his 
benefits.”—P. 


I Sing To God. (153) 
“O come, let us sing unto the Lord: let us 
make a joyful noise to the rock of our salva- 
tion.” Psa. gb... - 
Jenny Lind, when asked the secret of her 
marvelous power as a singer, said: “I sing to 
God.” She forgot the people and looked into 
God’s face and sang. Hvery singer should sing 
to God. Every Christian should certainly sing 
to God. That is what this psalm teaches. ‘“O 
come, let us sing unto the Lord.” Our lives 
should be full of worship. It is not enough to 
be joyous—we must put our joy into praise to 
God. Even if we are in sorrow we should 
praise. In the ancient worship, incense was 
the emblem of prayer. Prayer is fragrance. An 
old Rabbinical legend represents an angel 
standing at the gate of heaven to receive earth’s 
prayers and praisings, as they arose, and as he 
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caught them they turned to roses in his hands. 
Earth’s worship is fragrance in heaven. We 
should never cease to worship God. “The Lord 
is a great God, and a great King. * * * * O 
come, let us worship and bow down; let us 
kneel before the Lord our maker. For he is 
eur God.”—J. R. Miller, D. D. 


Thankful I Can Sit Up. (154) 

Do you say you have nothing to be thankful 
for? There is not a person who could not find 
some blessing if he were to look for the same. 
Do you say that your life has been full of mis- 
fortunes and hardships without blessings? Stop 
and think. A pastor one time announced a 
thanksgiving prayer meeting and the subject 
was: ‘What have I to be thankful for?” An 
invalid lady sent in this message. “Although I 
am not able to walk, I am thankful that I can 
sit up most of the time.” Why is it that you 
often find crippled people happy and kind? It 
is because they have had time to think, and 
finding others in worse circumstances than they 
are, they rejoice that they are as good as they 
are. Just as drank is the past tense of drink, 
so thank is often the past expression of think. 
os and think and begin to count.—A. Pierce 

altz. 


A Pollyanna Thanksgiving. (155) 

That vivacious and cheery girl by the name of 
Pollyanna, whose constancy and success in 
playing the “glad game” are recorded in two 
recent books of wide circulation, can give us 
ay good pointers for our Thanksgiving of 
1916. 

The old festival gets its real worth, not be- 
cause tables groan under the weight of turkeys, 
chicken pies, and all the “fixin’s,” and people 
seated around them go in for “a royal gorge,” 
but because those who celebrate Thanksgiving 
truly have learned the Pollyanna art of being 
glad and grateful, whatever happens. 

It is not much of an accomplishment to be 
thankful inwardly and outwardly when you get 
just what you want. 


“Tt is easy enough to be pleasant 
When life flows on like a song, 
But the man worth while is the man with a 
smile 
When everything goes dead wrong.” 


The seraphic smile which comes over the face 
of my small son when he has second helping of 
chocolate cake, the smooth and velvety tones in 
which he enunciates, “Thank you,” are calcu- 
lated to give the impression to the guest of the 
hour that the youngster is one of the best-man- 
nered and most appreciative lads in the world. 
And so he is—on occasions, and, I trust, habitu- 
ally, so far as his intentions go. But I cannot 
conscientiously affirm that the same seraphic 
smile and velvety tones are in evidence when 
withholdings and chastisements now and then 
come his way. 

Even high dignitaries of the church do not 
overflow with gratitude day in and day out. 
The bishop who was wont, when he surveyed a 
table spread with delicacies, to begin grace 
after this fashion: “Bountiful Father, for these 
rich tokens of thy bounty;” is said to have 
altered both his attitude and his phraseology 
when obliged to sup on pork and beans with 


the humbler members of his flock. Then this 
formula sufficed: “For what we are about to 
receive, O Lord, make us thankful.” © 

Come to us, then, blithe little Pollyanna, this 
Thanksgiving time. Help us to realize the 
meaning of Paul’s words, “In everything give 
thanks”—for the bumps that jolted a little of 
the pride and conceit and prejudice out of our 
minds; for the knocks that hammered a little 
sense into them; for the rebuffs that “bid us 
not sit nor stand, but go”; even for our breaks 
and follies, if through them we have discovered 
our besetting faults and learned to restrain our 
tongues and tempers; for the financial limita- 
tions and the forced economies that lessen our 
fondness for material good and quicken our 
appreciation of spiritual values; for our lone- 
liness and trials that make us realize the 
amount of suffering in this world, and lead us 
to pity and help those more lonely and more 
sorrowful; for our failures and even for our 
sins that drive us back on God for forgiveness 
and restoration. 

Yea, come, dear inventor of the “glad game” 
and help us play it as we look forth upon our 
wrangling, war-stricken world, to see some 
compensations for the outburst of lust and 
hatred, for the tremendous sacrifice of human 
lives; for the temporary set-back of civilization 
and Christianity. May we still be able to thank 
God for a new devotion to duty on the part of 
millions of men and women, for the cheerful 
giving up of life for what seems the call of 
country, for the putting away of trivialties, for 
the recoil from war all over the globe, for the 
moral cleansing that is taking place on so wide 
a scale that individuals and nations must 
emerge from this titanic struggle chastened and 
purified, more fit to be the instruments of God’s 
purpose in the world. Yes, and most of all let 
us give thanks for the fact that the world, bad 
as it is, is still in God’s hands, and that Christ 
is yet to see all the travail of his own soul and 
of the souls of his suffering followers,and be 
satisfied —Rev. H. A. Bridgman, D. D. 


Forget Not Thanks. (156) 
During the last Christmas season someone at 
the Dead Letter office counted the letters ad- 
dressed to Santa Claus received from children 
throughout the United States, and found that, 
while thousands of letters were received ask- 
ing for gifts, before Christmas Day, only one 
was received expressing thanks, for a month 
following the day. “When thou shalt have 
eaten and be full, then beware lest thou forget 
the Lord.” “Never go to God,” says Joseph 
Parker, “for new blessings before you have 
given him a receipt for the old ones.” 


Present Tense Thanksgiving (157) 
“Well,” said Aunt Jane to her convalescing 
neighbor,” when we don’t feel very well, we 
think we are pretty bad off. But when we get 
worse, we wish we were as well as we were 
when we thought ourselves bad off.” Putting 
our thanksgiving into the present tense is a 
sure cure for grumbling. 


Flowers for Thanksgiving Day (158) 
Someone suggests that the flower of thanks- 
giving grows best in the soil of cheerfulness; 
therefore put into that soil, walks upon the 
sunny side of the streets, many hours in the 
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best room in the house, thoughts about your 
friends, not your enemies, and conversations 
about your good luck, not your bad. “He that is 
of a merry heart hath a continual feast,” and 
an abundance of thanksgiving flowers with 
which to deck the festive board upon Thanks- 
giving Day. 


Thanksgiving (159) 


“Thanks for the strong, free wind of life 
However it change or veer; 

For the love of mother and sister and wife; 
Clear stars that to haven steer. 


“For the quenchless lamps of changeless love 
That burn in the night of the dead; 

For the life that is, for the hope above, 
Be thanksgiving by all hearts said.” 


Thanking Ourselves. (160) 


The Pharisee’s thanksgiving that he was “not 
as this publican,” while nominally addressed to 
heaven, was in reality only a bit of self-con- 
gratulation. He not only thought himself 
greatly superior, but he secretly thought the 
difference entirely of his own making. It is 
just at this point that it is to be feared many 
of our so-called thanksgivings partake of his 
spirit. 

We are thankful that our country is at peace, 
but how many of us hold it the gift of God’s 
mercy, and how many of us view it as a mark 
of American superiority? We give thanks for 
our comfortable homes and full supply of 
earth’s good things, pitying our poor neighbor 
in his hard place; but how many of us really 
think that if he had been as thrifty and smart 
as we—the thrift and smartness being our own 
accomplishment—he might have been quite as 
well situated? There is one little phrase in the 
Bible that is very generally overlooked: “It 
is he that giveth thee power to get wealth.” 


One “Thank You!” (161) 

Out of ten lepers whom Jesus healed as they 
went to the high priest, as he had directed, only 
one came back to thank the Master for his 
cleansing. Just as soon as he realized that he 
was healed, he turned back and glorified God 
with a loud voice. He fell upon his face at the 
feet of Jesus, and poured out his very soul in 
thankfulness. And this prompt and perfect ex- 
pression of gratitude was from the heart of a 
Samaritan—a class of people with whom the 
Jews, pious in their own estimation, had no 
dealings. Out of that company of healed lepers 
Jesus got but one “Thank you!” How is it with 
us? Are we thus rarely grateful? Who among 
us is the tenth man? And where are the nine? 


Rub Up. (162) 
A lecturer on exercise once gave some advice 
that had point for the spirit as well as the body. 
“When you wash your face in the morning,” she 
asked, “how do you rub it, up or down? Most 
persons rub down, and no wonder their mouth- 
corners and all the lines of their faces are 
depressed. What you should do is rub up, so 
that your mouth will smile, and all your face 
be fixed in good humor.” She soon had her 
audience following her in the magic motions, 
and proving her statement by their jolly 
laughter. 


The advice is equally good for the soul bath, 
which all of us take when we plunge into a | 
new day. Do we rub our spirits up or down? 
Do we resolutely determine upon a cheerful 
outlook on the day, or do we allow ourselves to 
lapse into a gloomy outlook? We can do either. 
which shall it be? 


His Benefits. (1638) 
The awful destruction of life and property in 
the nations now at war, the rapidly multiplying 
numbers of widowed mothers and fatherless 
children, will bring home to our hearts, per- 
haps as never before, that we Americans 
should be the most thankfu] people in the 
world. Our gratitude is accentuated by re- 
calling how only a few months ago our own 
nation trembled upon the verge of war with a 
neighboring republic. Our national prosperity, 
unprecedented in all the history of the world, 
is additional reason for the deepening and 
quickening of gratitude in our souls. When we 
add to these causes for thanksgiving the re- 
membrance of the “tender and blessed felicities 
of domestic and social life,” we may well repeat 
with grateful hearts on this thanksgiving occa- 
sion, the song of the psalmist: “Bless the 
Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his bene- 
fits; who forgiveth all thine iniquities; who 
healeth all thy diseases; who redeemeth thy 
life from destruction; who crowneth thee with 
loving kindness and tender mercies; who satis- 
fieth thy mouth with good things.” 


Spiritual Degeneracy. (167) 
Many years ago, quite a number of bee-hives 
were carried to the island of Barbados in the 
West Indies. At first the bees went diligently 
to work gathering honey for the coming win- 
ters. But when those bees found that they were 
in a land of perpetual summer, they ceased 
to gather honey. Instead, they spent most of 
their time flying around, stinging the natives. 
So. I sometimes think it is with us. We have 
what can be called “spiritual degeneracy.” God 
has surrounded us with so many blessings that, 
instead of working for his glory and for the 
good of our fellow-man, we spend most of our 
time in living for self. We thrust the sting, 
when we should be gathering the sweetness of 
the gospel life to give out again to starving 
men.—Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, D. D. 


Thanks Unexpressed. (164) 

There are those who enjoy favors granted 
and appreciate the same but fail to express 
their thanks. A blind organist played in a 
large cathedral. He had played for five years. 
People came to listen. Every event brought 
additional listeners until the doors had to be 
closed against the crowd desiring entrance. 
People were greatly inspired and went away 
with a greater determination to accomplish 
more than they had in the past. Others were 
brought into closer touch with the Master. One 
day the organist entered the room where the 
executive board had met. He quietly walked up 
and said: ‘Gentlemen, I have put my life into 
the art of music, and endeavored to present to 
the world something that would be an inspira- 
tion to many. I find that I have failed in my 
efforts. JI, therefore, herewith, hand in my 
resignation.” The men looked at each other 
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THE WAY TO 


KNOWLEDGE 


REV. JOHN HENRY JOWETT, D. D. 


Text: “If any man willeth to do his will, he 
shall know of the teaching, whether it be of God, 


or whether I speak of myself.” John 7:17 R. V. 


To quietly repeat the words is to obtain their 
exposition. “If any willeth to do he 
shall know!” The quality of our perceptions 
is to be determined by the character of our 
wills. If we look after our moral wills our 
spiritual eyes will attend to themselves. Our 
visions wait upon our volitions. Moral obe- 
dience is the secret of spiritual discernment. 
“Tf any man willeth to do”—that is the first 
step in the exploration of eternal truth; that is 
the “open sesame” into the religion of light 
and glory. “If any man willeth to do’’—that is 
the instrument; “he shall know”; that is the 
consequent revelation. “If any man willeth to 
do”—that is the telescope through which we 
survey the far-stretching panorama of Gospel 
truth; or it is the microscope through which 
we discern the mind of God in the immediate 
problem. “He shall know!” The first part of 
my text proclaims the means, the second en- 
shrines the issues. 


I. The means. 


But now here is an apparent paradox. “If 
and man will do his will, he shall know.” Yes, 
but our ignorance may center upon the very 
will we have to do. The will of God itself 
may be the unknown quantity, and how can we 
walk the hidden and unknown way? “If any 
man will do his will, he shall know.” But I 
must know the will before I can do it; and 
how if it is just here that the darkness gathers? 
Surely light must come before achievement, or 
achievement itself can never be born. And it is 
just in this difficulty that the Revised Version 
comes with its gracious aid. In the old version 
the difficulty is presented with very obtrusive 
baldness: “If any man will do he shall 
know.” The Revised Version lays the difficulty 
to rest. It takes us a step farther back, away 
to the preparatory conditions before any deed 
is yet accomplished. “If any man willeth to 
Ouse. <- he shall know!” Back from doing 
to willingness to do. We are led from the realm 
- of conduct to the region of character, from 
finished deed to primary aspirations. “If any 
man willeth to do his will!” Ido not know his 
will as yet; my feet are stayed; I see no track 
across the moor! But I am willing to follow 
the light when the light appears? Are my feet 
ready to tread the way whenever it emerges 
elear from the surrounding waste? How sets 
my will? “If any man willeth to do he 
shall know.” And so the primary condition is 
not a moral act, but a moral attitude; it is not 
initially a finished product. but a preparatory 
mold; not an achievement, but a “frame” of 
mind by which all achievements are determined. 
It is not something done, but a readiness to do. 


“If any man willeth to do his will, he shall 
know.” 

1. Here, then, is where our Master begins. 
He begins in the secret background and abyss 
of disposition, and there he seeks the requisite 
conditions. You are seeking light and truth, 
insight into spiritual varieties, visions of the 
awful glory. Then, according to this teaching, 
the prescribed means of attainment are not to 
be found in the measure of your actual obe- 
dience, but in the quality of your will. You 
have not yet discovered “the Holy Child”; are 
you eagerly willing to follow the first faint 
star that may lead to him? Have you the will 
to become more than a star-gazer, and to be- 
come a pilgrim, steadily and steadfastly heed- 
ing its kindly ray? Then to that willingness 
to follow shall light be given, for “he that 
willeth to do his will, shall know.” 

But may we not burrow a little farther into 
this statement of primary condition? The pre- 
supposition of a soul, bowed in submissiveness 
of will, waiting in eager vigilance the lighting 
of the first lamp that will even partially re- 
move the burden of the unknown moor, is 
surely just the assumption of a soul possessed 
by reverence and godly fear. For what is rever- 
ence? It is soul-homage paid to the light, 
whether it shine in flickering candle or blazing 
star. And, therefore, in these prerequisite con- 
ditions for spiritual perception as taught by our 
Lord, I discover the elements of reverence, of 
vigilance, and of holy fear; and to all such 
reverent watchers, watching not for idle curi- 
osity, but for the sacred promise of practical 
obedience, the light is promised, and the hidden 
things are brought to view. “If any man willeth 
to do his will,” if he is initially willing, if he 
has a healthy bias; if there be an eager and 
reverent inclination, then he has within him the 
very secret of spiritual perception; the dark- 
ening clouds shall open before him, and he 
“shall know” the mind of God. 

2. But how may we assure ourselves that 
this healthy, reverent bias is ours? We may 
judge our primary bias by our treatment of the 
light which we have already received. Our 
inclinations are reflected in our ways; our in- 
clinations are the molds in which our deeds are 
shaped. What then have our deeds to say 
about our inclinations? What have we done 
with the light which has already been given? 
For, brethren, God has nowhere and at no 
time left himself without a witness. In no 
man’s life, however imprisoned and bewildered, 
is there ever a heaven without a twinkle of 
guiding light. On the darkening wastes of every 
life, with all its moors and fens and torrents, 
there is a kindly gleam. Many things are 
hidden, but all things are not obscure. Some 
things are clear; and what have we done with 
them? We are praying for larger days, and 
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there is a little glow-lamp close at our feet. 
What have we done with that? Are we asking 
for stars and at the same time despising can- 
dles? Are we waiting for light upon unknown 
continents, and disdaining the proffered lamp 
that would guide us down the street? We are, 
perhaps, waiting the sun to rise upon the dark 
and awful mysteries of the Atonement, while 
in our immediate presence there shines the 
light of a vivid and neglected duty. 


Now, our text makes one thing plain, and we 
shall do infinitely well to heed it; that sun- 
rises are not for those who neglect candles, 
and that we need never expect to enter into 
the illumined recesses of sacred truth if the 
condemnatory light of despised lamps is shining 
in our rear. “If any man willeth to do his will, 
he shall know,” and we are pathetically and 
tragically foolish if we are seeking the knowl- 
edge of any other road. The way to firm, fine 
perception, and therefore to the rich unfolding 
of truth and glory, is not through metaphysics, 
or by the towering aspirations of philosophic 
Babels, but by the humble commonplace road 
of reverent moral obedience. 


You are seeking for light on this and that 
great height of revelation, looming there, dim 
and uncertain in the enveloping shades; but 
along what lines are you making the search? 
“Well, I am reading hard at So-and-so, and 
So- and -so.” Ay, and the reading of men who 
have found may be a very blessed and helpful 
ministry, but it is altogether a ministry of the 
second rank. You may read, and read, and 
read, and the looming heights will remain in 
the imprisoning shades. It is not primarily a 
matter of reading, but of living; not of study, 
but of duty; and to attend to the one to the 
neglect of the other is like busying yourselves 
with spectacles and at the same time neglecting 
your eyes. 

I may master a book of the Atonement, I may 
become so familiar with it as to be able to tell 
off all its arguments with consummate ease, 
and yet the ultimate secret of the Atonement 
may be dark and hid. No, it is not by master- 
ing a book, but by mastering myself, that I 
shall come know the treasures of the light; 
not by accumulated arguments, but by steady 
and persistent obedience. You may sit down to 
Butler’s “Analogy,” and you may read him 
through the perverting atmosphere of neglected 
duty, and you will know infinitely less of God 
than a poor peasant who is quite unable to 
read, but who has gazed upon the Almighty 
through the blessed medium of chastened and 
scrupulous obedience. “Thou hast been faith- 
ful over a few things; I will make thee ruler 
over many things; enter thou;” and the shadow- 
ing veil divides, and the illiterate peasant passes 
into the ever-enlarging dominion of light and 
joy and peace. 

3. And so I think that many of us are on 
the wrong road. We are perverting the em- 
phasis, and we are putting second things first. 
We are seeking to know the mind of the Lord, 
to disengage his truth, when all the time we 
are rebels to the truth we know. Now a 
neglected duty always pollutes the air like a 
neglected lamp; it contributes smoke when it 
was proposed to contribute light, and the very 
minister of illumination makes the atmosphere 
more dense and opaque. In our quest for God 
and truth we must therefore see to it that there 


are no smoking lamps, and we do this when we 
firmly set ourselves to do the will we know. 
There are whole continents of spiritual truth 
lying back in twilight and night, but there is a 
fringe of revelation in the foreground, glimpses 
of our Lord’s will which leave us in no manner 
of doubt. Let us begin with the will we know, 
and through it move on to the unknown. But 
when I say “the will we know,” I mean all the 
will we know. We are not to choose a candle 
here and a candle there, and reject and ignore 
the rest. 


I read a very intense and eager article a week 
or two ago, in which ministers were urged to 
leave the speculations to the apostle Paul, and 
to abide in the practical teachings of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. Very well, then, what does 
that mean? The article continued in greater 
detail and with growing vehemence urged that 
we should declare our Lord’s will about the 
treatment of the poor, the down-trodden, the 
oppressed. I am well content to give the em- 
phasis, but I must also say that such emphasis 
would not cover the revealed will of the Savior 
on the Mount. If we are to have the Sermon 
on the Mount, let us have the whole of it. 


Here again, I say, we must not pick and 
choose among the lamps. If we are seeking the 
land of the morning, we must not despise a 
single candle which gives its kindly guidance 
by the way. Here is one of the “practical teach- 
ings” of the Sermon on the Mount: “Pray to 
thy Father which is in secret.” This is a 
part of the revealed will, a bit of lamplight to 
lead us on to larger visions. 

And in the same Sermon on the Mount, I find 
this second lamp swinging in the appointed way, 
and intended to be of service to exploring pil- 
grims: “Love your enemies!” That, too, is a 
bit of the Lord’s will, the Lord whose fuller 
will we yearn to know. “Love your enemies!” 
That is clear enough! My Saviour, it is too 
clear! “The spirits that surround thy throne” 
may bear its blazing ray; but for children of 
the pilgrim-road it is altogether too clear! My 
brethren, when I come to blazing lamps like 
these, with a spirit of willingness to do his will, 
I make the discovery of my complete and utter 
impotence. And is not that in itself a fulfill- 
ment of the promise of my text? Have I not 
made a real advance in knowledge when I dis- 
cover my own impotence? Is not that very dis- 
covery a gracious achievement? For in my 
impotence I grope about for my resources, and 
my gropings bring me very speedily into the 
fellowship of the apostles John and Paul, as 
they gather about the cross of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. But be that as it may, 
let me once more repeat that we must not 
choose and reject among the lamps; but where- 
ever we find a clear revelation of our Master’s 
will, it is through scrupulous obedience that 
we must seek the unveiling of the truth that 
still remains hid. 

II. The issues. 

This willingness to do his will, whether I 
find the clear revelation in the sacred Word or 
in the private oratory of my own conscience, 
gives to my life the requisite atmosphere in 
which all sacred truth is to be discerned. To be 
willing to do his will, and to do it, gathers into 
the life a certain air of refinement which is the 
only congenial medium for the discovery of 
spiritual truth. Everybody has noticed how 
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clearly sounds travel when there is snow on the 
ground. When that white vesture clothes the 
earth, soft sounds become articulate, and doubt- 
ful callings become clear. And when, by scru- 
pulous obedience to the will of the Saviour, the 
heart grows pure and it is clothed in the habits 
of consecration which dim even the whiteness 
of the virgin snow, then do the doubtful utter- 
ances of our Lord become articulate, and sug- 
gestions of remote and hidden truth speak 
clearly in our respective ears, “If any man 
willeth to do his will, he shall know of the 
teaching.” 


If there be a God, a holy and gracious God, 
it is surely, surely true that we shall be per- 
mitted to know him, to have communion with 
him, and to share his awful secrets, through the 


all-pellucid medium of scrupulous obedience to 
his will. And so we need to go down on our 
knees, that first of all we may ask forgiveness 
for that long procession of neglected duties 
which can never be discharged; and then to 
pray that we may address ourselves to the im- 
mediate duty, however unwelcome it may be, as 
if upon that duty depended all that we shall 
ever know of the “hidden things” of God. And 
so here is the divine order for the guidance of 
our feet. “Have mercy upon me, O God: accord- 
ing to the multitude of thy tender mercies blot 
out my transgressions.” “Create within me a 
clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit 
within me.” “Help me to walk in the path of 
thy commandments.” “Send out thy light and 
thy truth, let them lead me, and let them bring 
me to thy holy hill.” 


THE DIVINE PRESENCE IN HISTORY 
REV. CHARLES M. SHELDON, D. D. 


Text: “Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast 
laid the foundations of the earth. . . . They 
shall perish; but thou remainest.” Heb. I:10-12. 


God has always been present in history. It is 
because his ways are not as our ways and his 
thoughts are not as our thoughts that men have 
sometimes feared and sometimes said, “There is 
no God any more.” But of this we may be 
sure: God is always with us and always active. 
We may not see his mighty arm nor hear the 
still small voice, but it is impossible to think of 
a loving Father, divine, all-powerful, intelligent, 
sitting off somewhere in space remote from his 
children, doing nothing, thinking nothing, 
caring nothing for them. Man has made his- 
tory and left God out. Nevertheless God was 
there, for all history contains God, whether 
the human historian gives him a place in its 
annals or not. 

And if God is with the world at all times, most 
certainly is he with it during its crises of his- 
tory—during calamities, great financial dis- 
asters, unparalleled trouble, widespread un- 
rest, or vast changes in affairs. God allows 
men to govern themselves. He does not step 
in and do everything for them; but through 
and in all experiments of nations, God is pres- 
ent, and ready to help. He certainly does not 
banish himself from the world just when the 
world is most in need of his wisdom and his 
leve. 


One of two things has generally been the re- 
sult of what we call great crises in history. 
Men have either felt God’s presence in won- 
derful power, or they have denied him alto- 
gether. They have either turned to him as the 
only refuge left, or they have turned away 
from him and gone their ways alone. That 
was what France did after the Revolution. 
America, under her Revolution, kept alive a 
warm spirit of devotion and religious belief. 
During the great flood at Johnstown, Pennsyl- 
vania, it was related that several persons, who 
had lost all their property and all their chil- 
dren in that disaster, took their Bibles and 
tore them in pieces, renouncing forever their 
faith in a loving God, while others, just as 
deeply afflicted, turned again to him with re- 
newed faith and a love that has blessed the 
world with kindly deeds. 


But if men and nations have an abiding 
knowledge of the continual presence of the 
Divine in world events, the rising tides of his- 
tory only lift them nearer God. That is what 
we want to pray and work for in this age— 
that our nation, that the world, may turn to 
God as the greatest, most real, most important, 
most needful of all facts today. No one de- 
nies that we are in need of him. No one 
denies that we are facing a crisis in the his- 
tory of man. There is also a crisis in the 
affairs of the church, according to some of the 
most thoughtful of our religious leaders. Over 
the globe runs the tremor of coming mighty 
events. At such a time and with such history- 
making, nothing can be of so much lasting 
power and blessing to us as individuals, and as 
a country, as to turn with all our hearts and 
minds to the divine presence in history, an 
abiding principle, a fixed and unalterable fact, 
as much a reality as gravitation, as hopeful 
as the shining of the sun, as quieting to men’s 
passions as the brooding Spirit of the Creation 
over the heaving waters of the first tumultuous 
tempest of the earth. 

1. What is the result of a life lived with 
God? I think the first result to an individual 
or a nation is Peace. This does not mean lazi- 
ness, indifference, cowardice, lack of respon- 
sibility, or over-confidence. This is what it 
means: Suppose you are a soldier. There is 
going to be a battle. There is a probability 
that in that battle you may be killed. You 
are in the side that has a just cause. You are 
going to fight for liberty, home, truth, right. 
Your commander is one whom you can and do 
most completely trust. You know that even if 
he is beaten in this battle and you are killed, 
yet in the end he will conquer and the right 
will triumph. You can march into that battle 
with peace in your soul. You are not indiffer- 
ent, not cowardly, nor over-confident; you 
fight as if the whole result depended on you; 
yet you are at peace in your soul. 

If there is anything the world needs today it 
is the peace of God. Unrest, dissatisfaction, 
discontent, these tear at the heart of the world 
today. A feverish unrest boils over our splen- 
did civilization. Its demands grow more exact- 
ing on brain and heart and home. The world 
must turn to God soon, or it will grow mad 
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through its nervous lack of spiritual repose. 
We need an equipoise, a steadier of life, a lean- 
ing back on something with “eternal” written 
on its forehead. 

II. Another result of a life lived with God 
is Hope. The nation that lives with God has 
always the hopeful spirit that looks on the 
strongest and best in its own history. It gives 
a man or a nation a wonderful uplift to feel 
that God is near. The man who believes in 
God believes in all good things, and is ready to 
help all good things. The man who has little 
faith has little work. We go to the Divine in 
a crisis of life and we say, “Lord, it seems 
pretty dark and gloomy, but our souls repose on 
thee as the hope of the world,” And, once close 
by his side, we seem to hear him say: “There 
is a good deal of cheer yet.” That is what God 
is saying to the world today when it turns an 
ear to hear. “Behold the praying mothers and 
fathers of the world. Behold the consecrated 
intelligence of your college and university 
youth growing up to take responsible places as 
statesmen. Behold the churches that are not 
all given over to display and architecture and 
formality, doing Christ’s work in the slum and 
on the frontier. Behold an age which, in spite 
of its materialism, still is not an age of infidel 
thought, but rather of honest search for truth. 
Behold a vast array of goodness permeating 
society and forbidding much evil that once was 
tolerated.” That is the way the Divine 
breathes hope into the human when the man 
turns to him for help. Hope! 

III. Another result of living with God is 
Wisdom. “If any of you lack wisdom, let him 
ask of God, who giveth to all men liberally and 
upbraideth not; and it shall be given him.” 
Does that not include the statesmen and con- 
gressmen of today? Who says that in this 
nation any one man is wise enough to devise 
just exactly the best measures for the good of 
the whole country? If ever a nation needed 
help from God to direct its affairs, ours needs 
that help. There is a perfect chaos of reasons 
and remedies for our national ills. And every 
man is sure that he is right and all the rest 
are wrong. Do we not need wisdom from a 
Divine source? And is not the promise exact 
and positive, “If any of you’—that means all 
men—‘“lack wisdom’”—that certainly means our 
nation—“let him ask of God’—not of human 
statesmen or human opinion, but of God—‘‘who 
giveth to all men liberally and upbraideth not.” 
He will not refuse us even though we ask 
foolishly if we ask sincerely—‘“and it (wisdom) 
shall be given him.” What more could we ask? 
Certainly the “wisdom” referred to does not 
mean simply spiritual or religious knowledge of 
God. It means what wisdom always means in 
the Bible, applied knowledge. It is positively 
sure that if this nation lived with God and sin- 
cerely asked for wisdom to direct its affairs, 
such wisdom would be granted. 

IV. Another result of living with God in 
times of need is the Courage which comes to us 
from the knowledge that we are co-workers 
with God in building up his kingdom. This 
gives us a nobler thought of ourselves and 
furnishes us with needed inspiration and en- 
thusiasm. As Paul says, ‘We are laborers to- 
gether with God.” That is what makes life 
worth anything after all. Suppose we were 
allowed to fall back on our weakness and our 


human limitations. Suppose God said, “You 
poor, weak man, you need not put yourself to 
any trouble to help make things any better. I 
will do it all. I am omnipotent. I made the 
world and it is my affair to make it right, now 
that it is going wrong.” 

What a poor, contemptible creature man 
would be, shunning all responsibility, know- 
ing nothing of self-denial, living to himself 
alone, destitute of the strength which comes 
from struggle, ignorant of the joy which 
springs from victory! And on the other hand, 
suppose God said to us, “The whole affairs of 
fighting sin and bringing in the reign of peace 
is yours. You need not look to me for help. 
You brought your own evils on yourself by your 
disobedience. It is wour duty now to extri- 
cate yourselves, all alone.” What then had 
been the bitter burden mankind had carried, as 
it toiled painfully over the road of life? But 
no! The divine and human go _ together 
through this world! That is the blessed con- 
solation of life! God says, “Son, daughter, 
take my hand. Rest your burden on my 
strength. Fight, but feel me near, ready to 
help. It is your own battle and I will fight it 
with you.” Truly it is said: “One with God 
is a majority.” 

V. Oh that the nation might turn heart and 
mind to him now and feel his presence near; 
feel conscious of his fellowship with the race; 
know, and know deep, deep down in the real 
life, that the national life must be lived with 
God! It means a great deal that the divine 
works for us. It means a great deal more that 
he works with us. There is a sweetness in 
fellowship which is not found in allowing some 
one to give or do outside of our sharing with 
it. Sharing! That is the divine thing. The 
thought that God shares my joys, griefs, am- 
bitions, hopes, desires, aspirations, enthusi- 
asms, is a thought so great that sometimes it 
seems almost as if it could not be true. And 
yet Iam assured again and again that it is true 
and he is Immanuel, God with us. He under- 
stands us. 

The time will come when the Lord of all the 
earth shall bring to an end the present ma- 
terial order. When that change takes place, 
what will remain of all that is worth anything? 
God will remain, the same as ever, for his 
years shall not fail. From everlasting to ever- 
lasting he is God. Whatever is divine in man 
shall also remain with God. Physical sense 
and fleshly tastes shall not remain. They shall 
perish. Character, love, the results of self- 
denial and purity and truth and service—these 
shall remain when all else is swept away, 
perished, changed. God will not inhabit eter- 
nity alone. With him forever shall exist the 
spirits of the just made perfect, the martyrs 
who gave their lives for his name’s sake, the 
little children who for ages have gone out of 
this world into his presence, all the souls that 
have washed their robes and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb. 

What, then, can be better for us as individ- 
uals and as a nation, than to turn to God and 
live and move in him? Are we perplexed, an- 
noyed, disheartened, terrified, fearful of the 
future? God has not departed out of our lives, 
nor out of human history. He is a Father, and 
a Father loves his children. He is a Saviour, 
and he will care for his own. What has our 
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nation to fear now, or any ti if i i - 
cept the help of God? Se Te ies 

What we need most of all, therefore, is the 
pouring out of the Holy Spirit of God upon our 
nation, that it may, in the light of revealing 
truth, turn unto the Almighty and ask for- 
giveness for its sins and to do his will. What 
the nation needs is a powerful conviction of its 
need of God. Congress proves it. The busi- 
ness men of the country need it. The colleges 
and schools need it. The churches need it. 
The entire structure of society needs the puri- 
fying, uplifting, redeeming, regenerating in- 


coming of the God who laid the foundations of 
the earth, whose presence in human history is 
an eternal fact, whose power to help has been 
witnessed at many turning-points in the lives 
of men and nations. 


Let us turn unto the Lord and he will have 
merey upon us, and to our God, and he will 
abundantly pardon. God shall bless us, and all 
the ends of the earth shall fear him. For this 
God is our God. He will be our guide even 
unto death. May the Holy Spirit bless with 
power the preaching of the truth. Amen. 


THANKSGIVING 
REV. PROF. HARRY L. REED 


Text: “Because that, knowing God, they 
glorified him not as God, neither gave thanks.” 
Rom. 1:21. 


Is it such a terrible thing not to give thanks? 
Is it a sign of a corrupt nature? Is it a 
spiritual disease? If this were said of a nation 
or an individual, does that mean the beginning 
of a descent toward utter depravity? In this 
first chapter of Romans, the apostle seems to 
imply this. It is a terrible arraignment of the 
Gentile world. 

It is not likely that Paul knew much about 
comparative religion, but he knew a great deal 
about comparative irreligion. Omitting to give 
thanks, he says, is the beginning of the descent 
of man leading to utter depravity. And he says 
they are without excuse because God is known 
to them through the works of creation all 
about them. He goes on to say that their 
minds become confused and their hearts dark- 
ened and they changed the incorruptible God 
into a lot of idols. Then they went further 
and their bodies became corrupt in vice and 
sensual passion. And all this started because 
they were without thanks. 

Paul is always so full of gratitude that he 
looks at unthankfulness in this way. “They 
neither gave thanks.” His letters are a sea of 
thankfulness. All but two of them begin with 
expressions of thanksgiving. Over and over 
again expressions of thankfulness appear in 
his letters. He was constantly giving thanks. 
In contrast with his own thanksgiving was this 
failure of the Gentiles to give thanks. 

I want to dwell on the positive side suggested 
by our test rather than on the negative. 

I. We need more of thanksgiving in the 
world today. We have a day of thanks- 
giving. I wish there were more than one 
such day in the year. By long habit our 
Thanksgiving Day sermons have been given up 
to a discussion of national problems. But it 
would be a pity if in these services the element 
of thanksgiving were given up. We ought to 
make Thanksgiving Day a day of real thanks- 
giving. ; 

II. I want to discuss the significance of 
forms of expression of thanksgiving. It is a 
sign of spiritual health, just as the lack of 
thanksgiving is a sign of spiritual disease. 
After his “tour of the Hebrides,’ Dr. Samuel 
Johnson said, “Gratitude is the fruit of the 
greatest culture and you do not find it in gross 
people.” If this is true, then Paul must be 
wrong. Is thanksgiving in a child only the 
result of consistent culture? 


Thanksgiving is the expression of all the 
Godlike and Christlike qualities which ought to 
be in the human heart—faith, hope, joy and 
love. It is the expression of the holiness of a 
life in close touch with God. 

It is the expression of humility. The Phari- 
saic form of prayer is not a real expression of 
thanks to God. Real thanksgiving is always 
the expression of humility. There can be no 
proud thanksgiving. We live in the realm or 
sphere of grace and not of law. Some people 
are too proud to receive favors from others. 
Merit may live from man to man, but not from 
man to God. Thanksgiving is the proof of 
true humility. 3 

The forms of thanksgiving are many. The 
prayers of Jesus show the poverty of thanks- 
giving in our prayers. He was always thank- 
ing God. This made an indelible impression 
upon his disciples. He even gave thanks over 
his life blood. Therefore, we give the name of 
“HBucharist” to the service which commemor- 
ates his death. We shall make a mistake if we 
let anything muffle the note of thanksgiving in 
that service. 

Grace before meat is another form of thanks- 
giving. I like the phrase “grace.” We ought 
to preserve it. It is not only a Christian cus- 
tom, for the early Greeks poured out libations. 
But Christians have given a special significance 
to grace before meat. 


“Back of the loaf is the snowy flour, 
And back of the flour the mill; 
And back of the mill is the wheat, and the 
shower, 
And the sun, and the Father’s will.” 


Daily bread is but a symbol of all the giving 
of our Heavenly Father. Three times a day we 
take the opportunity of thanking God regularly 
for all his gifts. The word grace means 
thanks. It ties man’s gratitude to God’s grace. 
And God’s grace is met by man’s grace three 
times a day. It is the expression not of mere 
words, but of our lives. 

Peter says, “What glory is it, if when ye sin, 
and are buffeted for it, ye take it patiently? 
But if, when ye do well, and suffer for it, ye 
shall take it patiently, this is acceptable with 
God,” or to translate it literally, “this is thanks 
in God’s sight.” Acceptance of God’s will ina 
cheerful spirit is thanks. This is exemplified in 
Jesus’ prayer in the Garden. It is not easy to 
be grateful when joy is touched with pain. 
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And we pay our debt of gratitude to God in 
service to our fellow-men. Dr. Maltbie Bab- 
cock tells a beautiful story of a man who tried 
every day to make someone thankful. 


The kingdom of heaven is a kingdom of 


thanksgiving. Of the ten lepers whom Jesus 
healed, only one returned to glorify God and 
give thanks. We shall find out the best ex- 
pression of our faith in God is in thanksgiving. 
And when ten men out of ten return to give 
thanks, then the kingdom of heaven has come. 


“Johnny Careless’—Sermon for Children 


Rev. Ernest M. 


Few boys were ever so good-natured as 
Johnny Careless. He was always whistling or 
singing or laughing. You couldn’t help but 
like him. 

But Johnny had one bad failing—he couldn’t 
seem to remember to be careful. Always his 
mother was cautioning him, “Now, Johnny, do 
remember what I told you. Don‘t run any 
risks,” and his father would say, “John, if 
you don’t take better care of your playthings 
they’ll soon be gone, and I don’t know where 
the money would come from to buy any more.” 
Even the policeman who stood at the crossing 
used to say to him, as he dashed in front of a 
street-car or automobile, “Son, if you don’t 
watch out you’re going to take a quick ride in 
the ambulance one of these days.” F 


Johnny heard, and really intended to remem- 
ber, but the next moment something else would 
pop into his mind and drive all his good reso- 
lutions away. 


Johnny’s books were always getting torn, his 
writing-tablet had a mean way of falling face 
downward in the mud, his bicycle was sure to 
leave itself around at some other boy’s house 
at least once a week. More than once he got 
beyond his depth while bathing and had to be 
rescued by one of the life-savers. One day 
he went up on a fire-escape with some other 
boys and tumbled off at the second story. He 
was picked up unconscious and carried home 
with a broken leg, and for a long time he had 
to lie in bed. But that didn’t cure him. When 
he was running about once more he was as 
careless as ever. Just the next week he tried 
to clamber across the outside of the bridge 
over the railroad track, and it was only be- 
cause he dropped into a load of soft sand that 
was on a flat-car standing beneath that he 
wasn’t killed outright. As it was, he was 
pretty badly shaken up, and the doctor, when 
he came, looked very grave and said something 
about “internal injuries.” You can imagine 
that Johnny’s father and mother were almost 
in despair. 


But J’ll tell you what cured him. It hap- 
pened after was well again. Johnny had a 
little sister, whom he loved very dearly. And 
he really did try to take care of her when he 
was playing with her. One day he was out in 
the, yard playing that he was her horse, and 
giving her a fine ride in the express wagon, 
when his mother came out and said, “Johnny, 
I have to run over to Mrs. Brown’s for a 
minute. Can I trust you to stay here with 
sister and take good care of her?” 

“Yes, mamma,” said Johnny. 

So his mother went on and left him. He 
played until his attention was attracted by a 
funny whirring noise which seemed to be com- 
ing from the sky. Pretty soon he saw some- 
thing away off over the tree-tops which looked 
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like a big bird. It was growing larger and the 
noise was becoming louder. 

“Jiminy,” he said to himself, “it’s a flying 
machine.” 

He had seen picture that looked like this 
and one of the big boys told him about the 
noise the machines made. 


Swiftly the bird-man approached and flew 
almost over their heads. Then he began to 
wheel round and round in great circles, coming 
closer and closer to the ground. Johnny grew 
excited. “He’s going to light,’’ he shouted. 
“He’s coming down in old man Johnson’s pas- 
ture. 


And sure enough he was. That was too 
much for Johnny. Off he started for the pas- 
ture as fast as his legs could carry him. 
Little sister called, but he didn’t hear. He 
had forgotten all about her. Across the street 
he dashed, and round the corner. Little sister 
climbed out of the wagon and started ofter 
him. She did not hear the clang of the gong as 
a fire engine came dashing down the street. 
She was only thinking about Johnny and try- 
ing to get to him. Right out into the path of 
the engine the baby toddled. The driver’s 
face went white. He could not stop. He tried 
to swerve to one side, and partly managed to, 
but he could not veer away quite enough. Some 
projection of the engine struck her and hurled 
her over to the sidewalk. Tender hands picked 
the little girl up and carried her limp little 
body into the house. There was much wild 
rushing about. Doctors arrived, Johnny’s 
mother came flying back, his father was sent 
for, the neighbors stood around with pale faces 
and talked in hushed tones. “Will she live, 
doctor?” they questioned when the physician 
appeared. 

“One chance in fifty,” he said. 

Just then Johnny appeared around the cor- 
ner. The bird-man had flown away again and 
then he remembered his little sister and started 
back, running. When he saw the people and 
autos in from of his house his heart came right 
up into his throat and nearly choked him. He 
ran faster. As he came nearer he could hear 
Mary, the maid, crying. What could be the 
matter? When he rushed in through the front 
door, he saw. On a couch lay his sister, her 
face quite white, a great blue mark across her 
forehead. By the couch his mother, crouched, 
swaying back and forth, praying and moaning. 
With a great sob Johnny ran to her and buried 
his face in her lap, “Oh, mamma, it was my 
fault. I forgot all about her.” 

They took the little girl to the hospital and 
for many days it was not known whether she 
could live. Johnny crept about the house feel- 
ing like a criminal; he could not play, and he 
could not eat, and he could not bear to go to 
school. Then little sister began to get just a 
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little bit better, and then a little better still. 
After a while Johnny was permitted to go to 
see her. He had gathered up all the toys he 
had that he thought she might like and he 


wanted to take them all to her. But father 
said there would be room at the hospital for 
only one, so Johnny picked out his greatest 


treasure, a wonderful little steam engine his 
uncle had given him, and took that. 

Every other day he was allowed to go, and 
finally every day, and after a long, long time 
little sister was brought home, cured. And, do 
you know, Johnny was cured, too. He had 
learned the great lesson of “paying attention,” 
of “being careful.” 


THE CHRIST OF THE CROSS 
REV. ELAM FRANKLIN DEMPSEY, D. D. 


“For the preaching of the cross is to them 
that perish foolishness,” ete. I Cor. 1:18-22. 

I. In the cross we see the absolute origi- 
nality of the Divine mind. Human genius, how- 
ever original, has never conceived of success 
through defeat, salvation through the being for- 
saken by God, life through death. Before this 
paradoxical plan of redemption, we may take 
anyone of three attitudes—Materialism, Ration- 
alism, Faith. “The wisdom of this world” is 
equal to the first and second, but the third, 
Faith, is “hidden from the wise and prudent, 
but revealed unto babes.” Thus this third atti- 
tude, Faith, becomes a universal possibility, 
for, while many of the “babes” can never come 
into the class of “the wise and prudent,” it is 
always possible for “the wise and prudent” to 
become “babes” in open-mindedness and trust. 
Both “babes” and “the wise and prudent’ are 
thus provided for in the generous “word of the 
cross.” Hence, the condition, ‘except ye be 
converted from such wisdom and prudence and 
become as little children, ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven,’ is a most gracious 
provision for every child in Adam’s race. 


II. The Materialism of the Jew sought 
“signs,” which sensuous peoples have always 
erroneously thought would so affect them as to 
save them. Matt. 12:39. They are mistaken 
in themselves. Were signs given, they would 
not produce spiritual effects in them, but only 
induce either a greater madness for marvels 
and wonders, or grow into a horrible famili- 
arity with Divine signs such as we see in the 
degenerate Jews who could traffic in the very 
courts of the Temple and squeeze profits from 
the blood of sacrificial birds and beasts. Such 
a spirit can not understand how a rich man 
can miss heaven. It asks, ‘‘Who, then, can be 
saved?” Matt. 19:25. Unawares to us, such a 
spirit may creep upon us. Let us ask God to 
search us for it and free us from it. The cross 
is very repulsive in this spirit because it puts 
an end to such an earth-bound life. 


III. Rationalism is equally outraged at the 
cross. Compared with the vitality of the cross 
the mere intellectual activities seem mechani- 
cal. They are such in fact, for the mind does 
not, properly speaking, create, but merely per- 
ceives, and sets in order, and arranges in 
various ways those things which already exist. 
Its service is vastly important, but it can not 
save. It takes food to feed the hungry, 
although the chemistry of food is by no means 
to be despised. Rationalism’s blunder is to 
mistake theology for religion, or botany for 
flowers, to use Sam Jones’ comparison. Many 
a man has thought himself religious when he 
was only theological. 

The tap-root of both Materialism and Ration- 


alism is self-will. They practically say to 
God, “If you will save me in my way, I will 
let you do it; otherwise, I will not be saved.” 


IV. Faith, on the other hand, is willing to 
learn from God and to follow out to its fur- 
thest implication all that it so learns. Faith, 
like the scientist, sits down before the Fact 
of the Cross not to “dispute” against it (verse 
20), but to give it an unbiased mind as far as 
possible to which its meaning may be revealed. 
It is made very possible by the Holy Ghost, 
who is the Expounder of the Cross. He shows 
us the Christ of the Cross as our Peace, Wis- 
dom, Righteousness, Sanctification, Redemption. 
Verse 30. Let us so learn Christ that we may 
teach others. 


AMERICAN FAIR PLAY, 


While the people of the United States have 
been sending thirty million dollars’ worth of re- 
lief to Kurope and Turkey, two hundred thou- 
sand women and children in Albania have died 
of starvation. Women and children in Albania 
have gnawed at the carcasses of dead horses in 
the streets. 


William Willard Howard, of New York, who 
has returned from his third trip to this hunger 
zone of Europe, predicts that the entire popula- 
tion of Albania will die of famine and pestilence 
unless helped. He says that in Albania corn is 
fifty dollars a bushel, flour eighty dollars a sack, 
and macaroni five dollars a pound, 


“Thirty millions of dollars have been given by 
the people of the United States for relief work 
of various kinds in Belgium, Poland, Armenia, 
Syria and the warring countries of Europe, while 
two hundred thousand women and children in 
Southeastern Europe have starved to death un- 
heeded and uncared for. 


“The Albanians are as much entitled to sym- 
pathy and help as others. They have not taken 
part in the war. They fed and sheltered the 
refugees from Servia, even with the last measure 
of corn that the famine smitten villages pos- 
sessed. They have not done any wrong; yet ar- 
mies have swept over their country, taking what 
could be found to take, leaving to the starving 
women and children only the carcasses of dead 
horses in the streets. 


“I now appeal to the plain pecple—to fair- 
minded men and women who would not let even 
a dog starve to death, no matter what his breed. 
I want to go back to Albania with a shipload of 
food. I have arranged for a ship—a new Amer- 
ican ship, just launched and fitted for sea. The 
ship is ready and waiting. 

“A number of distinguished gentlemen in New 
York—mostly clergymen and editors of newspa- 
pers—will co-operate in an appeal for a relief 
cargo for the ship. The treasurer selected to 
receive contributions is the Rev. Frederick 
Lynch, D. D., editor of The Christian Work, and 
secretary of the Carnegie Church Peace Union. 
Contributions in any amount—from the price of 
a loaf of bread upward—may be sent to the Bal- 
kan Relief Fund, 70 Fifth avenue, New York 


City? 
[Let us help the starving and vote against our 
country going into war.—Hd.] 
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WORSE THAN WAR 


REV. J. W. GIFFIN 


Ninety per cent of children in Cleveland or- 
phanages have drunken parents. 


Five hundred and forty-two new patients 
from Cleveland entered Newburgh Insane Asy- 
lum last year. One-fourth of them made insane 
by alcohol. We are going mad from BOOZE 
at rate of 135 a year. Newburgh running ex- 
penses last year, $232,809. 


Seventy-two per cent of Cleveland divorces in 
1908 due to intemperance. 


Children begin to suffer from alcohol before 
they are born. Alcoholic parents produce more 
than 50 per cent of all the still born, mon- 
strosities, defective, dwarfed, deformed, idiotic, 
epileptic children. The child of drunken pa- 
rents is going to have a hard row to hoe all his 
life. It moves our hearts to great admiration 
to see the big brewers’ compassion toward the 
children. 


The brewery business employs fewer labor- 
ers in proportion to capital invested than any 
other form of business. Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce gives the following statistics: Other 
productive enterprises give employment to six 
and one-fourth times more labor in proportion 
to capital than do the brewing industries. Ten 
fhousand nine hundred and eighty-eight dollars 
in brewery business employs one laborer. One 
thousand seven hundred and seventy-eight dol- 
lars invested in other enterprise, one laborer. 


Doctor Warsham, superintendent of Austin, 
Texas, Insane Asylum states that 95 per cent 
of his patients are made so by alcohol. Medi- 
cal journals are filled with figures showing the 
relation of alcohol to insanity. Their figures 
range from 60 per cent to 95 per cent. 


The New York State Commission in Lunacy 
says: There are 30,000 insane in our hospitals. 
It is believed that 6,000 of them owe their con- 
dition to alcohol used either by themselves or 
their parents. Same authority says: - There 
are 150,000 insane in the United States. In 
proportion to New York’s figures, then 30,000 
in each country at large owe their condition 
to alcohol. Each brewer and distiller ought to 
bear his portion of the burden and charge it to 
the profit and loss account of the traffic. 


Newburg asylum. Cost of running expenses 
for one year, $232,809.15. One-fourth of new 
patients last year were alcoholites. At this 
ratio we may conclude that one-fourth of cost 
of running the institution is due to alcohol, or 
$58,202.29. 


Average daily number of patients for past 
year, 1,701. If one-fourth are alcoholites, then 
425 persons are lost to productive industry in 
our three counties, Cuyahoga, Geauga and 
Lake. Counting each worth $400, then 425x 
$400 makes a loss to industry $170,000. Total 
loss chargeable to liquor traffic on account of 
insanity in three counties, principal burden of 
which falls on the city of Cleveland, $228,202.29. 
New patients last year, Cuyahoga, 542; Geauga, 
7; Lake 18. Total, 567. We are going mad in 
Cuyahoga county at the rate of 542 people a 
year. One-fourth of them made so by liquor, 
135.5. 


Poor House. It is agreed on all hands that 
drink is the cause of poverty. Highteen thous- 
and six hundred and six persons went through 
the municipal lodging houses of New York City 
in the past two winters. Sixty per cent of them 
were down and out because of liquor. The city 
of East Liverpool, O., in the county of Colum- 
biana, my former home, voted wet two years 
ago. It had been dry three years. In four 
months after the saloons began business the 
cost of caring for destitution increased 117 per 
cent. Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics and 
Labor says 47 per cent of their pauperism is due 
to alcohol. Chicago Vice Commission in 1912 
found 1,240 cases existing at the same time due 
entirely to liquor. 


We cannot escape the conclusion that the 
traffic everywhere must cause some poverty. 
The traffic should take care of its own product 
without increasing the taxes of the citizens. 


Orphan Asylums. An official of our Juvenile 
Court states that 90 per cent of the children in 
our orphanages are of drinking parents. Beer 
has done much toward this result. Other men 
have been bearing this expense. It is now the 
brewer’s turn to take care of his own product. 


Inebriates’ Hospital. A modern institution 
due entirely to alcohol. A place where the 
booze-soaked bodies of men may be sent, like 
soiled linen to the laundry, to be washed and 
then hung up to dry for a while. It might be 
called the brewer’s municipal laundry. 


Tuberculosis. In the country at large 34 per 
cent is due to alcohol. 


Cincinnati. Cleveland papers recently re- 
ported the finding of a commission in Cincin- 
nati that 50 per cent of their tuberculosis cases 
were due to intemperance. 


In the country at large 41 per cent of epilepsy 
due to alcohol. 


Dr. W. B. Lewis, of London, an acknowledged 
specialist of authority throughout the world, 
says: Only one other disease is as dangerous to 
the human mind as alcoholism, and that is 
syphilis. 


Sir Andrew Clark, another great London 
physician, said: In going my rounds of the 
hospital wards today seven out of every ten 
owed their ill health to alcohol. 


Dr. Frederick Peterson, of Dresden German 
Hospital, reports that out of 2,500 idiots, 
epileptics and imbeciles admitted to a certain 
hospital, over 41 per cent had had drunken 
parents. 


Jail with police and criminal courts attached. 
A committee of fifty distinguished men known 
as the Committee of Fifty, examined 13,402 
criminal case records in our country and found 
49.94 per cent due to intemperance. 


Seventy-two per cent of divorce cases in 
Cleveland in 1908 were due to liquor; 2,257 
applications. The brewer and distiller should 
help pay the running expenses of the courts. 
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Reviving Old Customs: Thanksgiving Sermon 
REV. J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, D. D. 


Text: “And Isaac digged again the wells of 
water, which they had digged in the days of 
Abraham his father; and he called their names 
after the names by which his father had called 
them.” Gen. 26:18. 


In the Old Testament times a well of water 
was of the greatest possible value. It was the 
place of meeting for the travelers, who crossed 
the plains. Forth from it went streams of 
water to enrich the nearby land and make the 
wilderness blossom as the rose. Near to it 
travelers pitched their tents and sometimes 
took up their permanent abode. It was 
strength for the weak; it was refreshment for 
the weary; and it was in every respect a place 
of supreme importance in the estimation of the 
people. A king who would dig a well was not 
infrequently made more famous than if he had 
constructed some great palace, or if he had had 
a share in the erection of a pyramid. 


There are some famous wells mentioned in 
the Bible. In the Old Testament those digged 
by Abraham were of a special importance. The 
lessons centering about a well were capable of 
spiritual interpretation. This is evident from 
what we read in Isa. 12:2, 3: “Behold, God is 
my salvation; I will trust, and not be afraid; 
for the Lord Jehovah is my strength and my 
song; he also is become my salvation. There- 
fore with joy shall ye draw water out of the 
wells of salvation.” And the picture here 
given by the prophet is of the soul finding its 
rest and refreshment in God, and its highest 
expression of joy in fellowship with man. It 
is a sad thing that in these modern times men 
have all too frequently put God out of their 
lives. They are too busy amassing fortunes; 
they are pushing forward too zealously seek- 
ing fame; and because they have lost God, 
they have lost that which makes for character 
here and for eternal happiness as well. The 
soul separated from God is not only without 
salvation, but is without strength, without a 
song, and without joy. 

In the New Testament there are some won- 
derful wells, but the best of all is described in 
John 4:6: “Now Jacob’s well was there. Jesus 
therefore being wearied with his journey, sat 
thus on the well; and it was about the sixth 
hour.” 

There are some sad stories in connection 
with this well. One has to do with Jacob’s jour- 
ney on his way to Bethel, and at this well- 
curb we have the warning which comes to us 
in the story of Jacob’s heart-breaking experi- 
ence, and we are told in the story that when 
we start to walk with God, there must be no 
stopping at a half-way station, and no com- 
promise with the world. But there is a beau- 
tiful picture associated with this well, too, 
because it was there in the New Testament 
times that Jesus sat when he was weary, and 
it was there that he forgave the woman her 
sin, and sent her on her way rejoicing, telling 
the story of the man who had not only 
told her of all the things which she had done, 
put had changed her life. It is significant, 
I think, that Jacob’s well had to do with the 
sad story of the failure of his daughter, and 
the same well had to do with the sin of another 


woman in New Testament times who was for- 
given by the Master. How different is the law 
from the Gospel! The day the law was given 
three thousand were slain. (Hx. 32:28.) The 
day that grace began three thousand were 
saved. (Acts 2:41.) Under the law, the sheep 
died for the shepherd. Under grace, the Shep- 
herd died for the sheep. Under law the 
covenant was btween God and man. Under 
grace the covenant is between God the Father 
and God the Son, and we enter by faith into 
the finished work of Jesus which makes life 
worth while. Under the law a disobedient son 
was stoned with stones until he was dead. 
Under grace a disobedient son was mourned 
by his father, was loved in his wandering, and 
when the father knew that his boy was com- 
ing home he met him with a kiss and a robe, 
gave him a ring for his finger and shoes for 
his feet, and called in his friends and neighbors 
to rejoice with him because his boy had been 
dead but was alive again. 


Thanksgiving Day is a time for reunions, and 
in Old Testament times they gathered about a 
well and had fellowship together. Now we 
gather about a fireside and rejoice that, as 
friends and loved ones, we are separated no 
more. Would it not be well on this Thanks- 
giving Day to dig a well which might mean a 
closer approach to God, more intimate fellow- 
ship with those who are his children, and a 
more sincere desire to live so as to please him? 

A well was a place of farewells when the 
Wise-men of the Hast left Bethlehem after 
they had presented their gifts to the royal 
babe. Did they stop at the well of Bethlehem, 
which was by the gate, and say goodbye to 
the wondering villagers? This well of Bethle- 
hem was always hallowed by sacred memories, 
and when David was in the cave he cried out, 
“Oh that one would give me to drink of the 
water of the well of Bethlehem, which is by 
the gate!” 

Would it not be a good thing on this Thanks- 
giving Day to dig a well, gather about it, and 
record our vows that we will say goodbye to 
selfishness, to thoughtlessness and to sin of 
every sort—goodbye to all that has displeased 
God and ourselves, goodbye to a life of failure, 
and set our faces toward a life of victory? 

A well has always been a place of refresh- 
ment. Jesus spoke of a well in this way. He 
said: “He that drinketh of the water that I 
shall give him, it shall be in him a well of 
water.” Would it not be a good thing on this 
Thanksgiving Day to make up our minds to lay 
hold upon those things which mean spiritual 
refreshment and spiritual conquest? Some of 
us have been drifting from our Bibles. Why 
not go back to them this day, of all the days? 

Let us go back to the old Book! It is water 
to a thirsty soul; it is food to the hungry; it is 
light to those in darkness; it is all that the 
spiritual nature demands, and without it life 
is hardly worth while. 

In the olden times, when Abraham digged his 
wells, he gave two of them very special names. 
The first was “Labairoi.” (Gen. 16:14.) The 
name of this well signified “the well of him 
that liveth and seeth me.” It is a very sad 


fis 


thing to know that in these latter days so 
many men have come to live as if it were not 
true that God could see them in all their sin- 
ful ways. I can think of no text in Scripture 
that would be more strikingly useful today 
than this: “Thou God seest me.” 


Professor James Orr once said: “God is 
shaking all things in heaven and earth, but the 
things that cannot be shaken remain. God 
remains; the Bible remains; Christ remains; 
the sin and need of the world remain; the 
Gospel as God’s provision for that need re- 
mains.” If it is true that God sees us, it would 
be well for us to have in mind two things con- 
cerning him. The first is that he is full of 
love. All the love of a mother’s heart is a hint 
of his power to love; all the love of men for 
each other is an outgrowth of his love; the 
love that makes home like heaven; the love 
that makes life worth while; this comes as the 
result of his loving. 

The other thing to remember is his mercy. 
God’s mercy is from everlasting to everlasting. 
It is boundless, and all of us may be the ob- 
jects of it if we will. It is well that we should 
understand what mercy is; perhaps we shall 
love God better. 

The second well that Abraham digged was 
named “Beersheba.” (Gen. 21:31.) This sig- 
nifies “the well of the oath,” or the covenant. 
These wells after Abraham’s death were filled 
in by his enemies. (Gen. 26:18.) So it is quite 
easy to understand how this action on the part 
of Isaac would suggest a practical message for 
the Thanksgiving time. Isaac’s story is inter- 
esting. He is a child of promise, one of God’s 
Old Testament miracles. He does not show off 
to a very good advantage. He stands between 
Abraham and Jacob, two strong characters, 
and he does not appear well. But it is a good 
thing to learn that the burden of the world’s 
work is carried on by quiet individuals who 
make no great stir in the community. 

This digging of the wells on the part of 
Isaac suggests the reviving of old customs. 

We might just as well learn that we can- 
not make improvements on God’s plan for 
the building up of life. We say in these times, 
“Let us give our children liberty; let us make 
the Lord’s Day a time of merrymaking; let us 
take the Bible from its place of permanence 
and allow men to think as they please.” 

This Thanksgiving Day is the time for the 
reviving of old customs. Let us dig again the 
wells of our fathers, and let us have, first, bet- 
ter home life. Fathers are too busy and 
mothers often too worldly, and the children 
suffer. When fathers are the priests of their 
household and when mothers are saints, the 
home is like heaven. 

Second, let us have a better church attend- 
ance. It is absolutely impossible to get along 
in life without the church. To put it on the 
lowest possible ground, it is not respectable to 
stay away from church. One feels better satis- 
fied with himself, more disposed to help his 
neighbor, more resolved to be true, more wor- 
shipful in his attitude toward God, if he is 
faithful in his attendance at church. Third, 
better living in business. There is such haste 
to be rich, such a desire to outclass another in 
the race, and before we know it we are gaining 
wealth with our ideals lowered, and our sense 
of honesty stunned. It would be a great thing 


if today we could have more of the type of old- 
fashioned Christian business men. The world 
needs such, and without them the world suffers. 
Fourth, a better representation of Jesus Christ. 
It is true that we too frequently misrepresent 
him, not always intentionally, sometimes 
thoughtlessly, but it is quite true that the de- 
mand for a faithful representation of Christ is 
stronger than it has ever been. Fifth, a better 
observance of the Lord’s Day. The automobile 
carrying people from home and from the house 
of God on the Lord’s Day is working harm. 
The golf course absorbing men’s time and 
energy on Sunday, which could be given to God, 
is also hurting very many. The Lord’s Day 
must be carefully observed, or individual char- 
acter, households, society, the state, will all 
suffer. 

In the Old Testament times a well was often 
digged as an expression of gratitude to God 
for some great blessing which he had show- 
ered upon the people. I am sure that all will 
agree that this Thanksgiving time we may in 
this country properly dig a well which will 
stand as an expression of our gratitude to God. 

I cannot close without mentioning another 
well. It was digged by the light of a star. The 
prophets in the Old Testament made reference 
to it. (Isa. 55:1.) “Ho, every one that thirsteth, 
come ye to the waters, and he that hath no 
money; come ye, buy, and eat; yea, come, buy 
wine and milk without money and without 
price.” 


In our country in old-fashioned days, the 
old well-sweep was made with one long piece 
of wood and one short, and thus a cross was 
made. It is because of the Cross that the water 
of life is made possible for all of us who are 
athirst. ‘He that sitteth on the throne” said, 
“T am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the 
end. I will give unto him that is athirst of the 
fountain of the water of life freely.” 

Alas! the enemies of the Cross have tried to 
fill in this well, too. Would not this Thanks- 
giving time be a fitting occasion for us to dig 
the old well once more, and say to men, “Seek 
ye the Lord while he may be found; today, if 
ye will hear his voice, harden not your heart.” 


A LODGING PLACE? 


One day one of the divinity professors was 
showing some visitors about St. Andrews and 
took them to see the old castle, where years 
ago the Archbishop was hung. It will be re- 
membered that a rope was put around his neck 
and then he was hanged out of the window 
where everybody could see him and take warn- 
ing. The St. Andrews professor, with a twinkle 
in his eye, pointing to the house, remarked, 
“That is where the Archbishop hung out.’ 


A BIBLE CALENDAR 

The beautiful illustrated Bible Text Calendar 
for 1917 is announced by the Bible Calendar Pub- 
lishing House, 1838 Lytton building, Chicago, Ill. 
_ The artistic cover design is “Christmas Morn- 
ing,” by Will H, Low, reproduced in colors. The 
twelve other beautiful reproductions, including 
some of the world’s greatest religious pictures, 
one for each month in the year, give it a genuine 
devotional value. It is a welcome, useful orna- 
ment in any home. 

To any organization needing money this is an 
ideal and profitable way of obtaining funds, 

This calendar sells for only twenty-five cents 
and makes an ideal Christmas or New Year’s 
greeting. Send 25 cents to above address for 
sample and price in quantities. 
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Preaching That Saves. 

“Any one who is disposed to inquire can 
soon learn that the most successful soul savers, 
even in this day of immature learning and false 
refinement, are men who preach the old truths 
in the strongest and plainest language—men 
who do not hesitate to denounce sin and de- 
clare its extreme penalty, men who eall sinners 
to repentance many of whom were never moved 
by other preachers. These men keep their pul- 
pits ablaze, and hundreds of thousands are at- 
tracted to the light, thus verifying the saying of 
the New York Sun twenty years ago: ‘Wherever 
there is a pulpit on fire, there will always be a 
crowd to see it burn.’ Nothing is truer.” 


Range-Finder For Heaven. 

A short time ago a sergeant of a certain 
regiment came up to an Army Scripture Reader 
on the field and said, “I know what you are.” 
“Oh, sergeant,” replied the reader, “and what 
am I?” “You are a range-finder for heaven,” 
was the brief reply. 

* * * 
Preaching Old Sermons. 

Repetition of a sermon is dangerous. A ser- 
mon that was effective once may utterly fail 
of effect when repeated. Henry Ward Beecher 
refused to try to repeat a sermon to his Ply- 
mouth Church congregation. “I cannot fire the 
same bullet twice,” he said. “If I could find it, 
it would be flattened out.” 

* * * 
Five-Dollar Time On a Five-Cent Job. 

A New York editor says that “a minister 
ought to be willing to spend five-dollar time on 
a five-cent job.” Exactly so. Some of the 
small things—visiting the lowly, advising the 
wayward, somforting the distressed, caring for 
the children—are really great things. The min- 
ister who only preaches great sermons ignores 
half his ministry. 

* * * 
Pulpit Salesmanship. 

After hearing a very convincing sermon from 
an eloquent Methodist minister on the “Power 
of the Cross,” a leading layman met him and 
said: “Doctor, I heard you preach last Sun- 
day. I was greatly moved by your sermon. 
But, if you will permit me, I would like to offer 
this criticism. I am a business men at the 
head of a large concern. We send out many 
salesmen. If one of my salesmen went into a 
prospective customer’s place of business, talked 
as convincingly for one hour as you did last 
Sunday about the fine quality of our goods, and 
then walked out without trying to get an order, 
we would discharge him.” Said the eloquent 
minister to the writer of these lines: “I was 
rebuked. The layman was right. I was plead- 
ing for a verdict. I sought no announcement of 
it. I was selling goods. I did not try to get an 
order.’—Manual of Methodist Forward Move- 
ment. % - * 

Apply Theologically. 

Any man has an absolute and unquestionable 
right to be an allopathic physician. The homeo- 
paths will insist on this right of his as strongly 
as will his colleagues. But he has no right to 
take a professorship in a homeopathic school 
and teach allopathy.—Western Recorder. 


POINTS FOR PREACHERS 


EVAN J. LENA 


Points For Preachers. 

I want gospel sermons, presentations of re- 
ligion, not lectures on current history, science, 
philosophy, and psychology. 

I want to hear a man who is earnest, all on 
fire with some truth. It moves me quite in 
proportion as it has moved him. 


I want to be treated as a sinner, a poor, 
trembling, needy sinner; for that is what I am. 
I need strength for temptation, the assurance of 
salvation, the victory of regeneration. I don’t 
want the polite hypocrisies of the parlor. 

I want also to be lifted out of myself into 
thoughts and emotions as wide as the world, as 
deep as life, as long as eternity. I want to be 
made to feel the vastness of God’s plans, and 
the splendor of his goodness in allowing me a 
part in them. 

I want to be brought nearer to my brothers, 
my knowledge of them increased, my sympathy 
for them deepened, my sense of obligation to- 
ward them quickened. I want to be made more 
a man among men. 

In order to all this, I want the sermon to 
come from a man, a warm-hearted, earnest, 
human, heroic man. He may have some glaring 
faults, but he must have these virtues. 

And especially, in order to all this, the ser- 
mon must put me in touch of Jesus Christ. It 
must make me realize his presence in the 
world, in my life. It must make him the pre- 
dominant factor in that life. This includes 
all the rest. 

Oh, ministers of the living God! Yours is the 
task of tasks, the opportunity of opportunities. 
We are the sheep, and you are the undershep- 
herds—with what a Shepherd over us all!— 
Caleb Cobweb. 

* * * 
Nothing In My Mind. 

Said a minister to a parishoner, “How are 
you?” and got for reply, “Oh, I’m pretty well. 
Nothing the matter with me but corns, and I 
never think of them except when I am in 
church and haven’t anything on my mind.” 
Pastors should put something ‘‘on the minds” of 
their parishioners that is in such vital relation 
to their personal good and to social well-being 
that they will forget not only infirmities but 
business also, and burn with zeal to make the 
world in some way the better for having lived 
in it. 

* * * 
“Don’t Exhort.” 

We distinctly remember what a little shock 
we received many years ago when we heard this 
advice to a young preacher: ‘Now, brother, 
don’t exhort.” We did not then know but what 
the one who gave the advice was right. Now 
we know that he was wrong. The longer we 
study the sermon and watch its effect upon 
men and women, the stronger becomes our be- 
lief that the evangelical sermon without ex- 
hortation is so sermon at all. Exhortation is 
the warp and woof of social life, of the political 
speech, and of human experience in general. 
In the name of common sense, not to speak of 
anything else, why have preachers — become 
ashamed of the exhortation?—Nashville Ad- 


vocate. 
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Public Prayer. 

Public prayer is not to be impromptu, even 
though it is to be extempore. A great theolog- 
ical professor years ago advised his young men 
to jot down the substance and order of their 
public devotions, until such time as they could 
trust their memories to bring up, without such 
means, the material they should employ. Why 
not? If anything should be well ordered be- 
fore God, it should be the approaches of his 
people. Our antagonism to liturgy and written 
prayers should not run us into mere “goody- 
goody” talk, and emptiness, and formality. One 
of the easiest things in one’s ministry is to fall 
into empty forms of expression, which, by their 
continuous recurrence, amount to a liturgy with- 
out the solid substance and impressive litera- 
ture of the prayer-book. Almost everyone wili 
recall. ministers, whose routine public prayers 
were as truly as liturgical as if they had been 
part of the service of the Church of England. 
The trouble primarily was the unthoughtfulness 
of the minister. He had opened his mouth so 
often without premeditation that he uncon- 
sciously came to say about the same thing upon 
all occasions. Such prayers are easy to utter, 
but after awhile become a bondage from which 
it is difficult to escape. They abound in what 
Dr. J. R. Johnston once called “old ropy 
phrases,” which, after awhile, lose capacity for 
popular edification, even while they may satisfy 
the soul of him who utters them.—United Pres- 
byterian. 

* * 
The Craze For Short Sermons. 

The greatest danger confronting the church 
in America is the possible decadence of the 
pulpit. Let the pulpit decay, and the cause of 
Christ is lost. Nothing can take the place of 
preaching. The cause of Christ is hopelessly 
handicapped and blocked when Christian 
preachers forget how to preach. We must 
guard the pulpit with all diligence, for out of 
it are the issues of life. Any sign of decay in 
it must fill all well-wishers of the church with 
regret and alarm. But, pray, how is the pulpit 
to be saved from decay if it is to be shut up to 
two twenty-minute performances on Sunday, 
which, in the nature of the case, could hardly 
be anything else than a vaudeville affair of 
tame platitudes and pious drivel? Think of any 
man with a thimbleful of brains attempting to 
discuss the great doctrines of the Bible under 
such restrictions. Think of the absolute im- 
possibility, under such conditions, of the pulpit 
having any influence whatever in the solution 
of the social and moral problems of the age. 
Think of our ever developing intellectual giants 
in pulpits from which hardly anything is ex- 
pected or tolerated except snatches of poetry 
linked together with a few religious sentiments, 
that at least have the value of supplying the 
regulation color to the performance. Think of 
the possibility of such pulpit orators as 
Spurgeon, Hawthorne, Moses D. Hoge, George 
W. Truett, with every avenue closed against 
flights of imagination and every path barred to 
the illumination of abstract truth, with parables 
of life and nature, but an exorable rule of 
twenty minutes! Think of Horace Bushnell, 
Phillips Brooks, Henry Ward Beecher, Richard 
Fuller, and all the great masters of the pulpit 
reading in the face of their audiences a demand 
that their world-moving messages be pruned 


and mangled to fit a twenty-minute brain ¢ca- 
pacity! Think of an ambitious and virile young 
mind ever being moved to preach the Gospel 
of Christ Jesus by a twenty-minute recitation 
ot the veriest commonplaces! O the shame of 
it all! In the name of all that is high and 
noble, how is the pulpit to be saved from decay 
so long as the sermonette craze is so uni- 
versally abroad in the land?—Charles E. Jeffer- 


sons, DD. sar aaa 
SEEING DOUBLE. 

Dean Ramsay’s “Reminiscences of Scottish 
Life and Character” abounds in most delightful 
stories, not only of the clergy, but of Scotch- 
men in general. The first two or three chapters 
deal with the drink habit in Scotland. It was 
universal in Dean Ramsay’s childhood, and the 
clergy were not exempt from it. Once a parish 
minister was making his rounds of calls with 
his assistant. At every house where they 
stopped the inevitable refreshment was served 
them. After about the sixth call the good doc- 
tor began to grow suspicious of his condition, 
so he said to his young assistant, Alexander: 
“Sandy, I’m going to walk on ahead a few feet 
and I want you to tell me if I walk straight.” 
He walked on, and called back, “How is it, 
Sandy?” “You’re walking straight enough, doc- 
tor,’ says Sandy, “but who’s that walking be- 
side you.” a ; 

WHERE EARTHQUAKES COME FROM. 

Some of the wittiest things ever said by min- 
isters have come from the colored brethren. 
Let me tell one from an intimate friend of Mr. 
Rockefeller. A colored brother, seeking knowl- 
edge, asked his pastor for an explanation of 
earthquakes. “I’se very glad to explain them,” 
said the pastor to all his people—it was in 
prayer meeting: ‘You see it am dis way. The 
earth am round, like an apple. Now right up 
fru the middle of it is a pole—an axel—and de 
earth turn ’round on dis pole night an’ day. De 
Lord done put seberal feet of oil ’roun dis pole 
to make things go smooth. Now ’long comes dis 
yere man Rockefeller and he taps this oil and 
draws it all off. An’ de friction ’round dis pole 
is what makes earthquakes.” 


SANITATION AVOIDS SICKNESS. 

Working people lose millions of dollars each 
year from illness. Yet much of this illness 
could be avoided if people made every possible 
effort to live in rooms which get sunlight and 
fresh air. 

Do not keep windows down. Windows are 
made to let light and fresh air into the house. 
Keep your windows open from the top and 
from the bottom all the time—day and night, 
for night air is just as good for you as day 
air. Then you will sleep weil and stop taking 
colds. 

Keep everything about the house and yard 
spotlessly clean. Do not let rubbish of any 
kind accumulate, for it always breeds infection. 

Until recently even the most careful family 
has been in more or less danger from unavoid- 
able infection spread by the outhouse. But the 
invention of the sanitary chemical indoor 
closet has done away with the necessity of 
putting up with this very perilous evil. 


Royal Stanton, Ephratah, N. Y., publishes 
“The Minister and the Press,” urging the 
former to make use of the latter. Price 15c. 
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THE PREACHER IN POLITICS 
REV. A. E. FREDERICK, M. A., LL. B. 


(The Rev, A. E. Frederick, known as “the 
_ fighting parson of Wisconsin” was renominated 
at the Republican primary for a second term in 
the Wisconsin Legislature by 700 majority, de- 
spite strong opposition on the part of the liquor 
_ interests.—Ed.) 


A timely subject of thought for the clergy to- 
day is its relation to moral reform by way of 
_ political activity. More and more, the minister 
is being justified in his attempts to do good by 
- means of politics, and many today use their pul- 
pits, and rightly so, for the discussion of po- 
litical questions and in the support or con- 
demnation of candidates for political office and 
of political measures. 


There is ample justification for this. The 
minister is in the world to make it better, to up- 
hold the banner of right and to fight that which 
is evil. That is a part of the religion he 
preaches. He cannot fully practice his re- 
ligion and omit this phase of it. In other words, 
a minister of the Gospel cannot do his full duty 
and be of greatest service, without including in 
his work an interest in the making of good laws 
and the election of good men to office. 


There is no greater mistake than to say that 
the preacher is called merely to preach, to ex- 
pound the Scripture, to pray, to visit the sick, to 
officiate wherever needed, and to be a social 
‘worker. All this must be done—but more than 
this must be done. The call of today is for men 
in the ministry who take a stand on the affairs 
of life, on questions of moral reform, on the 
making of laws, on the election of good men 
to political office, on the destruction of evil— 
and all this in a practical manner. The preacher 
today must not only preach doctrine, he must 
also preach life. 


But he must do even more than this. He must 
be busy outside of the pulpit. To advocate from 
the pulpit the election of good men is well, but 
to be active during the week in behalf of the 

men whose election he advocates is better. And 

the more he does, the less he will have to preach. 
The more action, the fewer words are necessary. 
In doing this work, the preacher will find him- 
self mixing with crowded humanity on the 
streets, in the shops, and in the stores and 
offices. In short, he will be among the people, 
and that is where God called him to be. 


Too many ministers are afraid of a little dust, 
of wrinkled trousers, and of unpolished shoes. 
They make their fight in the pulpit, where 
everyone expects it. The congregation is gen- 
erally with their minister. It requires no 

heroism to be strong on issues of the day in the 
‘pulpit. But let the minister go among the 
‘masses. Let him speak to the men at the shops 
‘at noon-day, to audiences which may be opposed 
to him and his message—let him there speak out 
as an exponent of right, and he will experience, 
as Jesus did, the jostling of the multitude, and 
will know what it is to be a man among men. 
Let him fight for right! Right will never win 
without a fight. We need fighters in the minis- 
“try—men who are unafraid and who practice 
during the week the faith in God which they 
‘preach to others on Sundays. 


I suggest one step further. 
ministers should be candidates for politcal 
office. This would be neither undignified nor 
unchristian; it would merely mean greater 
service. Ministers may with propriety run for 
the office of representative in city council and 
state legislatures and might be candidates for 
municipal and state executive, if need be. Nor 
need a clergyman feel insulted if asked to be- 
come a candidate for sheriff of his county. I 
have known men in the ministry to do less than 
an average sheriff. Sometimes such a min- 
isterial candidate would have to temporarily 
abandon his pastoral labors while in office, 
though not always. If that be necessary, it is 
right to do so, for the pastorate is not the only 
field of Christian labor. But, filling a seat in 
the common council of cities or the mayor’s 
chair, would not necessarily interfere with his 
pastoral duties. During an entire legislative 
session of six months’ duration, the writer sup- 
plied his pulpit eighty miles away each Sunday, 
and did considerable pastoral and routine work 
as well. 


In certain cases 


We must meet the enemy where he may be 
found. Probably the biggest enemy of the 
church is the liquor traffic. This is firmly en- 
trenched in the political life of our nation. It 
controls city councils, state legislatures, and 
executives, and makes the passage of wholesome 
laws many times an impossibility. The fight 
for morality, the struggle against vice, the bat- 
tle for anti-liquor laws—all are to be had here. 
Here, therefore, should be more ministers of 
God. 


I have been asked whether such political ac- 
tivity on the part of a minister endangers the 
welfare of his church and destroys the influence 
of the pastor and his church. I answer that the 
world has far greater respect for both if they 
in this wise will practice what they preach and 
profess, and that their influence because thereof 
will be greater. 


Again, some ask, will not active participation 
in political work tend to make the preacher less 
spiritual? Again a negative answer. Does 
fighting the saloon, or vice, or crime, or cruelty 
make one less a Christian? These evils being 
fortified in the political strongholds, politics for 
the minister will mean fighting those things. 
This will make him a stronger Christian. And 
as for spiritual life—let no minister undertake 
this work without prayer, nor hope to continue 
successfully therein without much prayer. If 
ever he needs God’s abiding presence and help, 
it will be then. “For we wrestle not against 
flesh and blood, but against principalities, 
against powers, against the rulers of the dark- 
ness of this world, against spiritual wickedness 
in high places.” Therefore we need to take 
unto ourselves “the who'e armor of God” that 


we may stand. 
Let there be more preachers with God in 
politics! 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE OLD WORLD. 
(Continued from page 158) 


each other skimmed milk instead of the rich 
sweet cream of service. 
Salvation’s Song. 

Psa. 40:3; 138:1-3; 149:1-2. 

Anderson tells, in one of his fables, of an em- 
peror who lay in his bed dying. From the folds 
in the heavy curtains a great number of faces 
peered at him, some ugly, others beautiful and 
mild. Those were the good and bad deeds of 
the ruler, that appeared to him now that death 
was gnawing at his heart. 

“Do you remember this—and that?” they 
whispered and reminded him of so many fearful 
things that perspiration stood heavy on his fore- 
head as he heard these whisperings. In a mo- 
ment the most exquisite music was heard out- 
side the emperor’s window. The nightingale 
had heard of the emperor’s plight and had come 
to sing of comfort and hope. While she sang, 
the frightful ghostly visitors disappeared one 
after the other, the sick ruler’s blood fiowed 
more rapidly and even Death spoke encourag- 
ingly: “Sing on, little nightingale, sing on!” 

We, too, will need that one day. When mem- 
ory awakes the recollection of our mistakes and 
shortcomings, and the accusing thoughts ap- 
pear, then we will desire to hear that song full 
of comfort and hope. Do you know the night- 
ingale song of the redeemed soul? It is the 
song of a gracious God, of the Father, who is 
greater than our heart, who is faithful and can- 
not deny himself even when we tremble and 
doubt. It is the song of Him, who reconciled us 
with the Father, uniting us with him and Jesus 
Christ! 


(115) 


Be Not Angry. (116) 
Prov. 25:15; Eccl. 7:9; Matt. 5:22; Eph. 4:26. 

One day King Frederick William IV became 
very angry because of the negligence of a ser- 
vant and stormed and scolded, when good Queen 
Elizabeth quietly arose from her chair and 
searched about the room until the king asked: 
“What are you looking for?” she replied: “I 
am searching for the king!” Then Frederick 
William was calm ina moment. He felt that he 
had acted in an unkingly manner. 

We, too, are children of a king. He who gives 
way to passion or anger acts beneath his dig- 
nity! 

Wait! (117) 
Jas. 1:19, 20. 

A young man had been wronged and going 
to an older friend said that he would imme- 
diately revenge himself. His friend said: “Wait 
awhile; it is the same with an insult as with 
mud that is spattered on your clothing—a lot 
easier to brush off, when it has dried.” The 
young man took the advice and the next morn- 
ing the person who had aroused his anger came 
to apologize. 


Nominal Christians. (118) 
Rev. 3:1; Matt. 7:21-28. 

A captain ordered those of his company who 
were sailors to step forward. Among those who 
stepped forward was one who was no sailor. 
It turned out that he had misunderstood the 
order, that while he was no sailor, his name 
was Taylor. 


Is not that the case of very many, that they 
are not Christians, but that they bear the name | 
Christian! 


Comfort In Trial. 
Luke 22:43. 
There is no Christian without a Gethsemane; 
but no praying Christian will have a Gethsemane 
without a comforting angel. 


(119) 


Beware of Sin! 
Gen. 4:7; Psa. 4:4. 


When Hermann Gundert, afterward mission- 
ary in India, entered the school at Maulbronn, 
one of the professors said to him and a friend: 
“Boys, beware of stupidity, stupidity is the 
greatest sin.” Gundert’s father wrote his son 
upon hearing of this: “Hermann, beware of 
sin; sin is the greatest stupidity.” 


God Is Love. (121) 
1 John 4:8; Heb. 13:8. 

A man built a house and had a weathervane 
upon it with the words, “God is Love,” in gilt 
letters. Someone asked, mockingly, if he meant 
to say that God’s love is changeable as the 
wind. “O, no,” he replied, ‘just the opposite. I 
wish to tell all who see it that God is love no 
matter from which quarter the wind blows.” 
Blessed truth that all can experience who will! 


(129) 


(Continued from page 166) 

with astonishment! Finally one spoke up and 
said: ‘Well, this is rather unexpected. You 
are mistaken. You have filled the house with 
people. Many have been turned away. Those 
who heard you lingered and wondered. Your 
playing has inspired many thousands, and yet 
you say you have failed. You are mistaken.” 
“Is all this true?” continued the organist. “I 
have not realized such conditions. During all 
my playing not a soul has so much as said 
thanks. Why have you not told me before? My 
life is forever ruined.” And he passed out of 
the door leaving the men as though paralyzed, 
wondering at their negligence. Friends, how 
often have you gathered the fruits of the land, 
how often have you sat before a table filled 
with the best food, how much have you enjoyed 
the pleasures of life, how often have you taken 
invoice of your stock and found conditions ex- 
cellent, how often have you balanced your 
ledger and found a good supply in your favor, 
yea, how often have you done any or all of 
these without even a thought of expressing your 
thanks to Him from whom all blessings flow ?— 
Rev. A. Pierce Waltz. 


The Sin of Ingratitude. (165) 

The Treasury Department of our National 
Government has made public the names of more 
than two thousand persons who have failed to 
refund money advanced to them in 1914 to 
enable them to return from Europe, where they 
were marooned by the war. It will be remem- 
bered that when the war began, a veritable 
panic overtook Americans who were in Europe, 
many of whom were without money, and even 
though they had drafts or letters of credit, they 
were unable to raise money on them. In that 
emergency Congress acted; $2,750,000 was ap- 
propriated to relieve the necessities of Amer- 
ican citizens abroad, with the provision that 
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persons to whom relief was furnished should 
reimburse the United States if financially able 
to do so. The persons whose names have now 
been published have been found after investi- 
gation to be able to pay what was advanced 
to them. It is a striking instance of ingratitude. 
Of the ten lepers cured by Jesus on one occa- 
sion, only one returned to give thanks. So now, 
comparatively few have shown appreciation of 
the help so frantically sought and so promptly 
given. It shows that there are multitudes of 
ungrateful people in the world, people who 
seem to regard deliverance as a matter of 
course and as imposing no obligation. The 
Prophet Isaiah voiced the divine feeling in the 
words, “My people doth not consider.” Many 
evils of our modern world and the religious 
indifference of men may be traced to this base 
sin of ingratitude. 


Two Reasons for Thanksgiving. (166) 
An old Jersey farmer had been driving his 


wagon late one evening down the “Long Hill,” 
near Princeton, when the holding-back strap 
parted and the rather wild young mare made 
a dash down the steep and dangerous incline. 
Swaying on one side or the other, momentarily 
fearing to be dashed against a wayside tree or 
into a gully, he nevertheless reached the bottom 
of the hill in safety. He drove at once to Doctor 
McCosh’s home. ‘Doctor,’ he cried, “I want to 
ask you to kneel down here and pray with me, 
to offer thanks. I was driving down the ‘Long 
Hill’ a few minutes ago, when my holding-back 
strap broke and my horse ran away, and yet 
I reached the bottom, slowed up, and actually, 
doctor, I was alive.” “We will offer thanks,” 
said the Princeton president, “and while we 
are on our knees we will remember also to give 
thanks for an even more wonderful protection 
the good God showed me on that very hill this 
very day.” The farmer marveled. “Yes,” con- 
tinued the doctor, “I drove down the ‘Long Hill’ 
today, and the holding-strap didn’t even break.” 


Use of the Stereopticon and Motion Pictures 
Rev. Stanley A. Hunter 


Twenty-five Million Persons attend the mo- 
tion picture theater every day, if the estimate 
presented to the sixth annual convention of 
the Motion Picture Exhibitors’ League in Chi- 
cago is correct. It was claimed there that the 
theaters now number 21,600 and that over two 
million dollars are paid in salaries weekly. 
The church has failed to grasp the opportunity 
which the theater has; it is doubtful whether 
we get as many inside our edifices once a 
week as “the movies” muster daily. The time 
has come for most churches to face the situa- 
tion and adapt, if possible, the motion pic- 
ture as well as the stereopticon to its work, 
especially with children. In any community 
an audience of children may be secured if mo- 
tion pictures are promised, and there is no 
reason why many churches should not use 
this legitimate means of Christian influence. 


Motion Pictures and the Labor Temple. 


A few years ago the old Fourteenth Street 
Presbyterian Church in New York felt that its 
work was over. The foreign element had 
crowded its constituency; its services were 
languishing. When it was made over into the 
Labor Temple under the Home Mission Board 
and Charles Stelzle and Jonathan Day plunged 
into the new duties they found that motion 
pictures drew a crowd. With this introduction 
to the neighborhood their personalities soon 
became known and the Labor Temple has 
never lacked attendants. Religious motion 
pictures are still in their infancy; the rapid 
strides which the industry has made in other 
lines has unfortunately not been true to this 
field. There are, however, enough to provide 
many evenings for a church. This past sum- 
mer in the North Presbyterian Church of Pitts- 
burgh we have had thirteen exhibitions of pic- 
tures of a religious and educational nature, 
attended on the average by 160 persons. A 
member of the church donated the machine, 
asbestos booth and the wiring which was nec- 
essary. The upkeep averages $4 an evening, 
although by using the films which manufac- 
turers and railroads lend for advertising pur- 


poses this can be decreased. We found that 
several of the large railroads are glad to send 
motion picture reels of scenes along their 


lines. 
Where To Get Slides. 

One may borrow fine lantern slides of the 
West from the Pittsburgh office of the Santa Fe 
railroad. The Carnegie Steel Company and the 
Westinghouse Electric Company have a few 
educational “movies” which are interesting. 
The University of Pittsburgh is a depot for the 
circulation of such films and one may borrow 
them free of charge. A recent letter received 
from the Department of the Interior, Washing- 
ton, D. C., states that “it is the intention of the 
National Parks Service to have motion picture 
film and lantern slidés for the use of churches, 
schools, women’s clubs, community centers,” 
etc. The number of sets which one may obtain 
from Washington at the cost of the expressage 
is large. The Statistician, Reclamation Sery- 
ice, will lend beautifully colored pictures of 
western scenery and irrigation projects. The 
Commissioner of Education, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, furnishes uncolored sets on such topics 
as “The Teaching of English to Native Illiter- 
ates and to Immigrants,” “Urban School Gar- 
dening,”’ “Household Economy,” “Kindergar- 
tens and Kindergarten Work.” The Bureau of 
Forestry’s colored sets on “The Care and Pro- 
tection of Shade Trees,” “Nature Study and 
Forestry,” “Agriculture and Forestry,” “The 
Work of the Forest Service,” “Geography and 
Forestry,” etc., are said to be excellent and 
should interest Boy Scouts especially. A phy- 
sician in a congregation might be induced to 
deliver an address based on the many health 
slides which trace the progress of such dis- 
eases .as tuberculosis, typhoid, trachoma, 
hookworm, malaria, etc. A good set is that on 
the dissemination and prevention of disease. 
These slides are obtainable from the Surgeon 
General, Public Health Service. Sets are also 
sent from his office on living conditions in 
Alaska and American Indian life. The Chief, 
Office of Public Roads and Rural Engineering, 
has sets on “Practical Problems in the Con- 
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struction of Various Roads.” Rural churches 
would find these valuable. The Children’s 
Bureau will furnish an illustrated story on 
“How Tom Went to Work,” of child labor in- 
terest. There is another set of forty-nine 
slides on how to bathe, dress and feed the 
baby, which a mothers’ club might utilize. 
Most of these slides have explanatory lectures. 


Films of a Religious Nature Limited. 


Motion picture subjects of a distinctly re- 
ligious nature are limited, but our church has 
rented four reels on the Life of Moses, three 
on the Life of Joseph, two on the Book of 
Esther and some others based on the New 
Testament which were quite’ satisfactory. 
Travel “movies” were used to bring the Holy 
Land nearer. Many films of American history 
and some of the stories which children love, as 
Cinderella, Dickens’ Christmas Carol, Irving’s 
Rip Van Winkle are available. We paid on the 
average of $1 a reel for these. Most of the 
religious films had to be expressed from New 
York at the cost of $4.50 for three. As one 
reel takes about fifteen minutes to show, three 
make a long enough exhibition, if lantern 
slides are used in addition. 


The stereopticon affords a more satisfactory 
means of teaching religious truth as one may 
pause and explain better the stationary slide. 
Besides, there is a wealth of material to be 
rented at reasonable rates or borrowed free. 
In these days most wide-awake missionaries 
home on furlough carry slides of their work 
with them. It costs but twenty-five cents to 
make a slide from a negative and fifty cents 
more will color it. Ministers find the making 
of lectures on hymns, church history, travel, 
ete., of interest. Ministers of churches in the 
State of Pennsylvania may secure slides in 
large numbers free by applying to the State 
Museum at Harrisburg. A charge of one dol- 
lar is made to cover the expressage both ways, 
but when 200 slides are ordered this amounts 
to but half a cent each. 


The list of subjects on which lantern lec- 
tures have been arranged by the state is ex- 
tensive. Under the title of Geography and 
Travel are some of missionary interest. Other 
subjects are History, Literature, Art, Trans- 
portation, Industries, Agriculture, Botany, 
Zoology, Geology, Kindergarten subjects, Beau- 
tifying America, Dwellings and Peoples. For 
church work the slides on sacred music and 
art and Bible history are the most suitable. 
We received many illustrated slides from 
which hymns were sung, and we showed 200 
colored pictures taken from the masterpieces 
of Christ in Art. These follow the chronologi- 
cal order of the Lord’s life and are most im- 
pressive. We borrowed also an equal number 
of the Old Testament patriarchs. The Museum 
has in addition sets of the life of Stephen and 
Paul. In these days, unless pictures are well 
colored and of artistic worth they had best 
not be shown. I know of one case where the 
use of the stereopticon was given up because 
the pictures of the Old Testament characters 
which were rented were “little more than cari- 
catures.” To compete with the moving picture, 
the stereopticon slide must be colored. Be- 
tween reels, a few slides may easily be shown 
on motion picture machines, but the heat is 


so great that they cannot be held long without 
danger of cracking. 


Home Board Pictures and Lectures. 


Agencies and firms in all cities have many 
lecture sets of slides for rent, but the number 
available at much lower rental from denomina- 
tional headquarters is large and the slides are 
perhaps more satisfactory, as the accompany- 
ing lectures have been written by experts. The 
Home and Foreign Boards at 156 Fifth avenue, 
New York, make a charge of one dollar for 
each exhibition plus the expressage charges, 
which are low. Many of the slides are colored. 
The home mission lectures are excellent. Dr. 
William P. Shriver, who has done such remark- 
able work among immigrants, has collected a 
set of pictures telling what the Presbyterian 
Church is doing for the foreigners in our 
midst. Churches will find it full of sugges- 
tions. The accompanying lecture by Dr. 
Shriver is called “At Work With the Immi- 
grant.’ He has gathered together another 
series of pictures to illustrate the life-story of 
a little Italian boy who is brought to America 
and is reached by the evangelical church. I 
found that a New York Sunday School enjoyed 
these pictures greatly on Home Missions Sun- 
day. Dr. Thomas C. Moffett, of the Board, has 
written the lecture, “Indian Trails Old and 
New,” which 75 effective slides illustrate. Chil- 
dren are fascinated by the story of the evangel- 
izing of the Indian. The Indian with whom 
they have been made familiar in the “movies” 
is presented from another angle. ‘Country 
Life and the Country Church” is the stereop- 
ticon of the new country church movement, 
the text of the lecture having been written 
by Dr. Warren H. Wilson and the late Miss 
Anna B. Taft. To stir up interest in church 
history and the needs of modern Bohemians 
the Board rents also 42 colored slides on “John 
Huss, the Bohemian Martyr.” Rev. Kenneth 
D. Miller, the author of this lecture, studied 
under the Board in Bohemia and is now work- 
ing among the foreigners in New York City. 
When I heard this lecture given one Sunday 
evening in a Brooklyn church by one who was 
enthusiastic over Huss I was sure that it was 
bound to stir up much interest. The other 
lectures which the Home Board has had for 
some time are as follows: “The Native 
Alaska,” “The White Man’s Alaska,” “Amer- 
ican Indians,” “Mexicans in the United States,” 
“California and the Pacific Coast,” “Cuba and 
Porto Rico,” “New Americans,” and ‘Making 
Americans.” 


Ministers who give one of these lectures each 
month either at young people’s meeting, at 
the mid-week meeting, at Sunday School or the 
Sunday evening service will find them most 
valuable. Some Sunday Schools have blinds on 
the windows so that the slides may be shown 
in daytime. When the Internatiomal Lessons 
are used, these or pictures appropriate to the 
day can be flashed on. Underwood & Under- 
wood supply such. 


For a missionary evening in India, you can 
rent both Methodist and Presbyterian lectures 
and not only promote church unity but pick all 
colored slides. The Methodist Board at 150 
Fifth avenue, New York, has excellent foreign 


sets which are rented at $2 each. The Co 
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gregational Board (Charities Building, New 
York) makes no charge for its many fine sets 
to its own churches. 


One may borrow gratis a good colored set 
of Holy Land slides, without accompanying ex- 
planation, however, from the American Bible 
Society, Bible House, New York. Its other sets 
on the history of the Bible, etc., are unfortu- 
nately not worthy of the greatness of the 
theme. As good sets as any are those of the 
Interdenominational Education Movement, 156 
Fifth avenue, New York, or 19 South Lasalle 
street, Chicago. Their lecture on “The Moslem 
World” is especially timely and well done, as 
is the lecture on “Child Life in the Mission 
Fields.” A $3 rental fee is charged. “The 
World Work of the Presbyterian Church” is 
the new lecture which emphasizes the every 
member plan and surveys of the denomina- 
tion’s missionary and benevolent enterprise. 
It may be rented for for $1 and carriage from 
the manager, “Everyone,” Auburn, N. Y. 


Still other lectures have been arranged by 
Presbyterian agencies. The Temperance Board 
has slides which are obtainable in Pittsburgh 
without rental, but they are not to be highly 
recommended. If the Board would put out 
some really fine colored sets, with some of the 
temperance cartoons such as Collier’s Weekly 
has printed, or furnish good temperance mo- 
tion picture films, it would bring surprising re- 
sults. Motion picture theaters might be in- 
duced to show the slides for but a small charge, 
and the unchurched public interested. Presby- 
terians ought to own and circulate such lecture 
sets as the Boards could furnish. It is time 
that we had foreign mission movies available. 


Should Moving Pictures Be Used in the Church? 


To my mind the prejudice which many de- 
vout people have against showing pictures in a 
church auditorium is not without reason. Any- 
thing which detracts from the worshipful must 
be avoided, but where churches have in the 
past used lantern slides without criticism 
surely motion pictures are not to be tabooed. 
The ideal arrangement is to show the pictures 
in the Sunday School room rather than in the 
church itself, and on week days rather than 
on the Sabbath. In the church at Bryn Mawr, 
Pa., for some exhibitions for children one sum- 
mer we found it advisable to rent the local 
motion picture theater one afternoon a week, 
at a cost of six dollars, which included the 
service of the operator. Children crowded in 
to the number of 300 at least and the acquaint- 
ance of the children of the community was one 
of the gains. As it had been the custom to 
discontinue prayer meetings during the sum- 
mer, a series of stereopticon addresses was in- 
stituted and we found that good audiences of 
grown-ups attended, as the pictures were 
shown out of doors on the spacious lawn of 
the church. 


THE NEW-OLD MINISTRY OF “TWO BY 
TWO.” 

Rev. Frederick A. Agar in his excellent book 
on “Church Finance” tells of the purpose of 
this new-old ministry of laymen as worked out 
in the every-member canvass plans of recent 
years. Ministers who are trying to get their 
laymen to undertake such work will be glad to 


have Mr. Agar’s summary of things such a 
ministry is calculated to do. He calls it the 
Apostolic method. Here are some of its uses 
to which it has been put: 


1. To secure new scholars for the Sunday 
School. 


2. To promote acquaintance and fellowship 
within the congregation. 

3. To acquaint members with those attend- 
ing some phase of church activity, but who are 
not members of the church itself. 

4. To secure the reading of missionary and 
church papers and books. 

5. To talk up the good points of church life 
and its ministry. 


6. To secure men for a brotherhood group. 


7. To study the conditions in the neighbor- 
hood surrounding the church. 

8. To acquaint church members with the 
value of church and Christian life. 

9. To secure from every church member an 
adequate subscription for local church support 
and Kingdom-wide missions. 

Here are some results summed up from a 
number of definite experiences in connection 
with this new-old ministry: 

1. New currents of life have been projected 
into the activities of the church. 

2. Souls are often saved during a canvass 
carried on by the church for financial support 
or fellowship. 

3. Cold and neglectful members are won 
back. 

4. A new vision of Kingdom and church is 
seen. 

5. The church and pastor are projected as 
world powers rather than local forces. 

6. Educational processes are multiplied 
throughout the life of the church. 

7. Larger congregations hear the Word 
preached. 

8. New scholars are found in the Bible 
School. 

9. More men are at work in the church. 


10. The minister has better support. 

11. A sense of solidarity ensues. 

12. The contagion of example is evident. 
13: 


Fellowship has a larger meaning, be- 
cause a knowledge of the homes, the experi- 
ences, and the personalities of others is ac- 
quired. 


, THE BEST YET. 

We consider it good business and a good policy 
to do all we can to help our subscribers in every 
way we can; hence this notice, 

Several weeks ago a representative of one of 
our advertising patrons called at our office and 
showed us a sample copy of a new form of 
Church Treasurer’s 
Record. 

After careful examination we were under the 
deep conviction that the one shown will lighten 
the busy Treasurer’s or Secretary’s labors almost 
60 per cent. 

It surely is job enough to have to post up 
every week all the payments found in the collec- 
tion plates at both morning and evening services, 
but the quarterly statements, which must be 
hustled out without delay—four times a year— 
{s the strenuous part of the labor of the often 
over-worked Treasurer. 

If an advertisement on page 117 fails to con- 
vince our readers that the book is the “best 
ever,’ then we believe that an examination of 
the book itself will, because that is what it did 
for us! Write Meigs Pub. Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
for information. 


or Financial Secretary's 
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